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Review of the Month 


CAME AIGNS for the forthcoming general election in November have 

got in swing with Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda, president of the 
ruling Liberal-Democratic Party, taking the initiative with a stump 
speech in Tokyo on September 8. Mr. Ikeda as well as Inejiro Asa- 

THREE PARTY HEADS numa, chairman of the Socialist Party, and 

TAKE THE STUMP Suehiro Nishio, chairman of the Democra- 
tic-Socialist Party, are now on stump tours in various parts of the 
country. So far, Mr. Ikeda appears most popular, because 1) He is 
endeavoring to rectify the causes of public dissatisfaction which made 
the Kishi regime unpopular; 2) His platform is based ‘on economic 
policies closely linked with the national living; and 3) The Ikeda 
Cabinet is believed certain to retain the reins of government after the 
general election, thus increasing the possibility of realization of his 
promises. In contrast, Mr. Asanuma lacks freshness as his speeches 
are devoted mostly to the ““time-worn” security treaty problem or fault- 
finding with the ruling party. The anachronism which marks Mr. 
Asanuma’s platform cannot attract the hearts of the masses who want 
new policies possible of realization. The Democratic-Socialist Party 
is gradually losing the popularity which it enjoyed at the time it was 
inaugurated in January, this year. For instance, the Democratic- 
Socialist Party was supported by 15 % of the entrants or by 8 % at 
worst in a series of public opinion censuses taken at the time of its 
birth, but the support ratio now has fallen to around 5%. It appears 
that public opinion is not satisfied with the attitude of the Democratic- 
Socialist Party which always stands on the fence at the Diet. Demo- 
cratic-Socialist slogans for the defense of parliamentarism and for the 
independence from the pressure of trade unions are warmly welcomed 
by the people, but the party’s lukewarm neutralism fails to appeal to 
the masses. 

An overwelming victory for the Liberal-Democratic Party in the 
forthcoming general election appears almost certain. At the time 
when an extraordinary session of the National Diet came to a close 
in August, the 467 seats in the House of Representatives were distri- 
buted as follows: Liberal Democrats, 286; Socialists, 126; Democratic 
Socialists, 40; Independents, 3 (including one Communist); and vacan- 
cies, 15. In the coming general election, the Liberal Democratic 
Party appears capable of obtaining more than 300 seats. The Socialist 
Party will also increase its seats by four or five to the total of 127 
or 128 while Democratic Socialists may lose several, or stay unchanged 
at best. Under the major electorate system, the Democratic-Socialist 
Party may expect more members to be returned, but it appears diffi- 
cult for the party to obtain votes enough for the election of a new 
candidate in each of the constituencies under the existing medium 
electorate system. Hence, the Diet is almost closed to any new candi- 
dates running on the Democratic-Socialist ticket. This is the cardinal 
reason for the Party’s inactivity. According to present indications, the 


popularity of the Liberal-Democratic Party is decisive, but 
it is still problematic whether the Party may be able to 
obtain a comfortable surplus over the 300 mark, as the 
ruling party also has its own demerits. Voters listening to 
Mr. Ikeda’s speeches are apparently led to feel like becom- 
ing richer instantly. What Prime Minister Ikeda preaches 
in his campaign speeches, however, is the future prospect, 
and not a get-rich-quick formula. The election may turn 
out just as the ruling party expects if the masses continue 
to retain a rosy picture drawn by Mr. Ikeda until Novem- 
ber, but the chance is doubtful. The hike of prices of 
daily necessities, for instance, will be a deterrent to the 
ruling party. 


pecs to the departure of Prime Minister Ikeda on a 

campaign tour, the Liberal-Democratic Party on Sep- 
tember 5 made public its new platform. Salient points of 
the nine-point platform containing about 10,000 words are 

NEW POLICY OF as follows: 1) The 

LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC PARTY management of par- 
liamentary business through cooperative negitiations among 
polilitical parties to the exclusion of violence and pressure 
in and out of the Diet. The enhancement of efficiency 
among public workers through the elevation of wages; 2) 
The diplomatic policy based on the United Nations. The 
promotion of amity and cooperation with free democracies 
with the United States at the helm to the exclusion of 
neutralism. The adoption of a policy for the promotion 
of economic and cultural exchanges in relation with the 
Soviet Union and Communist China based on the princi- 
ples of non-interference with domestic affairs and the 
mutual respect of respective political and social systems; 
3) In the economic phase, efforts will be made for the 
continuance of a high-rate economic growth without in- 
flation and for more than doubling national gross product 
in the coming 10 years; 4) A tax cut by more than ¥100,- 
000 million in fiscal 1961, national and local taxes inclu- 
sive; 5) Efforts will be made for annually replenishing 
social security measures on a planned basis for the eleva- 
tion of the living standard for the poor. Completion of 
housing, water supply and sewerage systems, and medical 
facilities; 6) Modernization of agriculture, forestry and 
fisheries for higher productivity in order to equitably 
balance the incomes of workers in such sectors with 
those in other industries. To that end, the enactment of 
the Basic Agricultural Law to direct the future course of 
farmers; 7) The stabilization of the management of small 
businesses and industries through physical improvements 
to equitably balance the incomes of their workers with 
those of key industries. To that end, the extension of 
various assistances including the smoothing of loans and 
the lightening of tax burdens; 8) In the enducational 
phase, efforts for the equal opportunity for education and 
the phenomenal advancement of scientific technology; 9) 
In the adoption of measures for youths and women, 
efforts for giving hopes of the future advancement to 
youths and for the elevation of the position of women 
in society. 

In the new platform, first stress is placed on the econo- 
mic policy, well reflective of Prime Minister Ikeda’s con- 
ception that both the stabilization of domestic politics 
and the restoration of international credit depend on the 
sound growth of the national economy. Mr. Ikeda is 
firmly confident of the growth strength of the Japanese 
economy. While the Economic Planning Agency estimates 
that the annual average economic growth rate of T2296 is 
necessary for doubling national income in 10 years, the 
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Liberal-Democratic Party, in its new economic policy, 
places the prospective economic growth rate in the three 


years starting fiscal 1961 at 9% annually in order to en- 


able the increase of national income by 26% in fiscal 1963 
and to more than double national income 10 years later 
in 1970 (gross national production in fiscal 1960 is estimated 
approximately at 13,600,000 million and the national 
income per capita at about 120,000). The Liberal- 
Democratic Party places the annual economic growth rate 
at 9% on the strength of the past growth of national 
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and economy the supply capacity of capital and labor. — 


During the period from fiscal 1950 through 1958, the aver- 
age annual economic growth rate stood at 8%. With the 
growth rate in fiscal 1959 at 17% taken into account, 
therefore, the average growth rate in 1950 through 1959 
came to register about 9%. Party experts opine that the 
annual growth rate of 9% in the coming several years is 
not exaggerated in view of the fact that the growth rate 
in fiscal 1960 is also estimated high at around 13%. Re- 
garding capital, they also opine that the ratio of capital 
accumulation in Japan is internationally high and the per- 
centage of private equipment investments accounts for about 
17% of gross national product. With respect to labor, the 
labor shortage in the industrial sector may be replenished 
with the supply from the farming community while the 
labor force in the agricultural community (at present esti- 
mated at 15,000,000) will dwindle by 60% due to the 
exodus to industrial plants within 10 years, but the result- 
ant labor shortage may be adequately countered through 
mechanization and rationalization of farming households 
for higher productivity, according to a plan in the mind 
of Prime Minister Ikeda. 

Some commentators, however, are critical of the new 
economic policy of the Liberal-Democratic Party. In the 
first place, they are suspicious of the motive which have 
driven Party experts to raise the annual economic growth 
rate to 9%. Economic experts, both governmental and 
private, having studied various developments of the na- 
tional economy since October, 1959 at the National Econo- 
mic Council, drafted an income doubling plan based on 
the average economic growth rate of 7.2%, and this growth 
rate was swiftly revised upward to 9% in the coming three 
years for more than doubling income in 10 years. It is 
suspected by commentators that the growth rate might 
have been purposely exaggerated in order to justify the 
drafting of the new economic policy. Second, some com- 
mentators opine that the Government may not particularly 
take a positive policy at the time when the national econo- 
my is on the smooth run, as at present. Industrial circles 
are apt to forge excessively ahead on the spur of a new 
government policy, and domestic consumption may be 
unnecessarily stimulated to invite the rise of inflation, they 
fear. In the third place, they refer to the problem of 
balanced growth of economy. The Japanese economy, 
which continued a high-pitched growth without a break in 
the past 10 odd years, embraces a series of inconsistencies 
and unbalances within in the form of the weakening of 
the economic basis, the aggravation of the physical com- 
position of enterprises, the shortage of skilled workers, 
and the increasing wage differentials by region and in- 
dustry. To propel economic expansion by removing these 
obstacles at the same time is likely to slacken the growth 
rate, they opine. In the fourth place, it is pointed out 
by some commentators that, although the Government 
holds that the annual growth rate of 9% may by suc- 
cessfully retained if the domestic demand continues brisk 
enough to offset the possible decline in exports due to a 
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world business setback, the growth rate will be compelled 
to decline when exports dwindle to a point unable to 
cover imports. They suspect whether the Government is 
convinced of the sufficient expansion of exports. 

Although opinion is thus divided on the new economic 
policy, economic experts in general are accepting the 9% 
economic growth formula as adequate. Through the ration- 
alization of economic operations, the export competitive 
strength will be bolstered, and the annual average export- 
increase of about 10% will be feasible in the absence of 
an international economic choas. In that case, the annual 
growth of 10% in gross national product will not invite 
an abnormal excess of imports in view of the fact that 
Japan’s dependence on imports in the past was restricted 
to 7-9 % of national production. Economic leaders of 
the nation in the past were too prudent and conservative, 
- and even the 9% growth rate may be too modest as Mr. 
_ Ikeda puts it. 


Se 


HE Government has got busy for the compilation of 
the national budget for fiscal 1961 which will finance 
the new policies of the Liberal-Democratic Party. Well 
indicative of the positivity of the new policies, demands 
FRAME FOR FISCAL for budgetary appropriations 
1961 BUDGET submitted by various ministries 
have reached a huge total of 2,300,000 million, but the 


-. Ministry of Finance is understood planning to resrict the 


* total frame of the fiscal 1961 budget to the 1,800,000 
million mark by adding the revenue from new sources 
to the fiscal 1960 original budget of 1,569,000 million. 
New financial resources for fiscal 1961 are estimated 
at about *¥ 350,000 million including tax and non-tax 
incomes and surplus reserves but the net income gain 
through such new sources will dwindle to around 
¥ 250,000 million when the planned tax cut of about 
*¥F 100,000 million for fiscal 1961 is deducted. With the 
natural increase in the expenditure phase in fiscal 1961 
estimated to exceed 150,000 million, the net amount of 
funds available for the new policy operations will be 
restricted to about 100,000 million, according to calcula- 
tions by the Ministry of Finance. As the ruling party is 
not expected to be satisfied with such a tiny sum for 
financing new policy operations, however, the budgetary 
scale for fiscal 1961 is likely to eclipse the 1,800,000 mil- 
lion mark comfortably through the revision of the tax in- 
come estimate (upward by about *¥ 50,000 million) made 
possible by the elevation of the economic growth rate for 
fiscal 1961 from the originary-set 7.2% to 9.0%, or the 
transfer of the natural increase in fiscal 1960 at about 
¥ 180,000 million to the following fiscal year. Prime 
Minister Ikeda bases the new policies of his party on the 
three cardinal programs, namely: tax cut, social security 
and public enterprises, but the budgetary appropriations to 
finance these three major programs have not as yet been 
clarified as they should be individually studied on the basis 
of available resources in the process of budgetary compila- 
tion. Regarding the tax curtailment, however, its outline 
has been clarified in a draft plan submitted to the Govern- 
ment by the Taxation System Research Council. The 
Ministry of Finance is expected to draft its own tax curtail- 
ment schedule on the basis of the Council’s report by 
November. It is understood that the ministerial plan will 
place the tax curtailment for the initial year (fiscal 1961) at 
¥ 100,000 million, inclusive of *¥ 60,000 million for the 
income tax and *£40,000 for the corporate tax. The tax cut 
in the income tax phase will be made through the elevation 
of the exemption for dependents and the lowering of the tax 
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rates. The income tax on the standard wage-earner (with 
the annual income at 500,000 and having wife and three 
other dependents) will be halved (to 8,000), and the 
exemption point of income for the wage-earner with the 
standard number of family members will be elevated from 
the present ¥328,000 per annum to ¥ 400,000. Family 
workers in the households of farmers and merchants will 
also be entitled to exemptions from income tax (£80,000 
per person). Regarding the corporate tax, the tax curtail- 
ment will be made in the form of the 18% shortening of 
durable years of equipments, the loweing of the tax rate 
on reserve income of family partnerships and the ration- 
alization of the taxation formula for the share dividends. 
On the other hand, special tax privileges will be abolished 
whichever unnecessary in order to increase the tax revenue. 

With respect to public enterprises, the Government is 
expected to set aside a comparatively liberal sum for the 
projects considered conducive to the strengthening of the 
economic foundation. As regards social security measures, 
it appears to be the aim of Prime Minister Ikeda to give 
persons the chances to stand up alone by giving jobs to 
unemployed and medical care to the sick. Hence, social 
security aid to those not belonging to these two categories 
will be comparatively meagre. 


APeNee (Japan Coal Miners Union) on September 6 

decided to bring the Miike colliery dispute to an end 
on the basis of the conciliation plan drafted by the Central 
Labor Relations Commission. Thus, the Miike dispute, 

END OF MIIKE DISPUTE which started with a mass 

AND ITS AFTERMATH (1,200 workers) dismissal 
by the management’s designation and was marked by a 
series of bloodsheds following a strike declared on January 
25, was settled after 200 odd days. However, there are 
still many problems demanding solution before production 
is resumed at the colliery. Employment for dismissed is 
the first problem. Labor Minister Hirohide Ishida has 
promised jobs for all workers dismissed at the collieries, 
but whether his words can be kept to the satisfaction of 
Tanro remains to be seen. The second problem is the 
“* production resumption” committee. Tanro is opposed 
to unreasonable transpositions and the management’s plan 
to take union leaders to task. Particularly delicate is the 
problem of discrimination between the first union and 
the second union at the Miike colliery, and it also remains 
to be seen whether this problem is handled successfully. 
The future course of the trade union movement presents 
the third problem. Personnel adjustments were con- 
ducted in many other collieries almost parallel with the 
Miike colliery, and such dismissals at the former were 
carried out without much friction. Miike alone was sub- 
ject to a bitter struggle solely because of its characteristic 
form of labor-capital relations. In a word, the Miike 
colliery was under the management of the trade union, 
away from the control by the company. As it was pointed 
out in the conciliation plan, the field struggle at Miike was 
completely outside the purview of the legitimate labor 
union movement. It is highly problematic whether a field 
struggle of the kind may be returned to normal shortly. 
The revolution in energy is an international trend and it 
is an undeniable fact that coal is a “‘sunset” industry bound 
to wane. The progress of energy revolution cannot be 
checked, and it is wise for unions to study the rational 
measures to cope properly with the changing tide. Labor- 
capital relations cannot be expected to be normalized un- 
less the Miike trade union finds its way to change its 
mistaken attitude as manifested in its struggle slogan—‘‘The 
company may go bankrupt, if the colliery will remain in 
existence.” 
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Production :- -Industrial production (mining and manu- 
facturing inciusive), which marked time in March and 
April, began to move upward again from May. With 
the index for May up 1.7% over April, June gained 2. T% 
and July also hiked 1.8%. The increase in the three 
months reached approximately 20.0% at the annual rate. 
The July index at 228.1 (1955=100: adjusted to seasonal 
variations) was 24.2% higher than a year ago to mark a 
new all-time high. The recent increase in production has 
been particularly notable in the manufacturing sector, 
while the mining sector has been at a standstill as coal 
miners strikes have been offering a deterrent. In the July 
production picture, capital goods such as machninery and 
steel especially forged ahead, and:consumer goods also 
increased although at a slower tempo. In the consumer 
goods branch, non-durable items have been swelling while 
the increaing tempo of consumer durables like household 
electric appliance has slackened. With shipments by pro- 
ducers continuing to increase and inventories of finished 
goods remaining intact, production is bound to keep on 
expanding for some time to come. 


1. Production Indices 


(1955=100) 

Compared Compared 

Ju: eG with June with aan? 

(%) 1959 (%) 
Mining & Manufacturing... 224.7 228.1 Tes 24.2 
Ultimate Demand Goods 240.9 246.9 200 26.6 
Investment Goods ...... 292.3 304.7 4.2 44.7 
Capital Goods. |. 3. 373.3 395.1 5.8 56.6 
Construction Goods .... 176.9 175.9 © 0.6 15.9 
Consumer Good ....... 204.6 206.0 0.7 11.5 
Consumer Durables .... 561.7 561.6 0.0 19.5 
Consumer Non-durables 143.5 145.2 2 6.8 
Producer Goods ........ 205.2 205.1 0.0 20.5 


Notes: Adjusted to seasonal variations: 
decline; others increase. 
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July figures preliminary: 


Souce: 


Shipments & Inventories :—The shipment index for July 
(based on 1955: seasonal variations adjusted) stood at 
208.8, up 2.6% over June and 23.0% higher than a year 
before. Shipments in the mining sector in July declined 
somewhat, but transactions were brisk. Coal shipments in 
July at 4,262,000 tons were 13.0% larger than a year ago. 
In the manufacturing sector, the increase of machinery 
shipments was outstanding with precison machines, heavy 
electric machinery and automobiles leading the July gains. 
Also comfortably up were radio and TV sets as well as 
synthetic resins, dyestuffs, inorganic chemicals and indu- 
strial explosives. Transactions were also brisk for rubber 
goods and leathers. On the other hand, paper, pulp and 
textiles were comparatively quiet, although demands for 
those items were fairly larger than a year ago. With ship- 
ments thus active, the inventory index of finished products 
in hands of producers remained almost unchanged, register- 
ing a fractional dive of 0.2% at the end of July from a 
month ago and stood at 178.0 (1955=100). In contrast, 
the inventory index Of raw and processed materials as of 
the end of July rose 1.9% to 196.0 with the index of im- 
ported items up sharply by 4.3%. The similar trends mark- 
ed the inventory rate indices, as shown in Table 3. The 
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Production, Shipment & Inventory 
Indices (1955=100)-Seasonal Variations Adjusted 


Inventory (Manufactured Goods) 
Shipment 


OOryaA SON DIS FMAMSJSASONDIJ FMAMS JS ASOND 
1958 1959 1960 


inventory rate index for manufactured goods in July dip- 
ped comfortably to 85.2 while that for raw and processed 
materials rose to 99.7 with the imported raw materials 
reaching the year’s high at 103.0, a phenomenon favorable 
to manufacturers. 


2. Producers’ Shipment Indices 


(1955 = 100) 
Janes) | Julys CopPatce Oaen pale 
1960 1960 (9%) 1959 (%) 
Mining & Manufacturing 203.6 208.8 2.6 23.0 
Mining > ices cats een eee 136.4 133.3 © 2.3 10.9 
Manufacture) eens ener ere 205.7 il 227, 23.3 
TroniGe Steele, eee 219.5 216.0 © 1.6 vA Ee 
Non-ferrous Metals ... 218.3 Zhiad © 0.5 27.4 
Machinery’> > £0) J sees 386.4 427.3 10.6 45.1 
Céramics:: reste 193.3 193.8 0.3 22.8 
Chemicals esse) es 195.5 210.3 3.0 8.7 
Petroleum Products ... 270.4 279.7 3.4 34.7 
Coal) products) 52 41a 175.0 186.2 6.4 21.7 
Rat bering tiie cwistecucel ieee 258.7 261.0 0.9 29.3 
Hides, Leathers ..... 142.8 145.2 Hes 11.4 
Paper, Pulp ices r 181.7 LOTT © 1.1 13.9 
Textiles. Gi Ate eee 164.7 164.3 4 0.2 16.1 
Sawine . fants <cec eo 135.8 128.1 © 5.7 4.3 
Foodstulis™*. Js ee 129.4 129.4 — 12.0 
Notes: Adjusted to seasonal variations: July figures preliminary. 
© declines; others increases. 
Source: MITI. 
3. Inventory Rate Indices* 1960 
(1955=100) 
Manufactured Raw & Processed Imported Raw 
Products Materials Materials 
Janitlanyiersremcmcucats 87.1 101.4 98.6 
February “3.5. - 85.4 101.4 98.1 
Marchi yAvc gies site 86.1 103.4 102.4 
y Gos ees x, eee 89.0 101.7 101.5 
INLAY te ste ene ee 89.0 101.4 99.1 
June cat ees 87.8 98.5 92.8 
ihe ales. alae 85.2 99.7 103.0 
Note: July figures preliminary: *Inventories in hands of producers. 
Source: MITI. 


Wholesale & Retail Prices:—The composite weekly 
wholesale price index (as surveyed by the Economic Plan- 
ning Agency), which continued weak until the third week 
of July, began to rebound from late July through the end 
of August and slipped fractionally (by 0.1%) in the first 
week of September from the last week of August. The 
wholesale price gain in the summer season was solely at- 
tributable to the seasonal decline of deliveries of perishables, 


as the prices of other commodities remained practically 
stationary. 
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Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 


General Index 


Meanwhile, the retail prices have been stiff. The Tokyo 
consumer price index (as surveyed by the Statistics Bureau 


of the Prime Minister’s Office) in July was only 0.1% 


higher than a month ago, but stood 5.0% up over a year 


ago. Especially noteworthy were the overall hikes of food- 
stuffs (except for cereals), housing expenses and sundry 


- charges. 


Responsible for the trend were the hike of the 
prices of perishables in the foodstuffs group, the advance 
of rent and repairing charges in the housing expenses 


_ group, and the elevation of school fees, newspaper sub- 


*scription rates and public bath charges. 


Consumer prices 
as a whole are likely to continue stiff, although cereals 
may soften due to another bumper crop of rice and peri- 
shables may slip somewhat in the fall delivery season. 


4. Tokyo Consumer Price Indices 
(1955=100) 


June, July, Compared with Compared with 

1960 1960 June, 1960 (%) July, 1959 (%) 
Composite. .... 110.5 110.6 0.1 0 
Foodstuffs. ... 108.9 108.9 0 6.0 
Cereals ... 104.6 105.0 0.4 0.4 
Others 111.0 110.7 40.3 8.7 
Housing?) 7.) oc. ss 131.4 133.3 1.4 5.5 
Light & Fuel... 107.7 107.7 0 6.3 
Clothing: a. . ~ s 99.6 98.6 21.0 1.6 
Sundry Expenses. 113.5 114.1 0.5 4.5 


© declines; others increases. 
Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office. 


Notes: 
Source: 


Employment & Wages :—The number of gainfully em- 
ployed in July totalled 45,980,000, declining by 10,000 from 
June, according to the Working Population Statistics of 
the Prime Minister’s Office. The July decline, however, 
was totally in the agriculture-forestry branch, as the number 
other of employed in the other branches increased by 850,000 
to 30,170,000 over June (up 1,530,000 over a yer ago). 
The number of completely jobless as of the end of July 
on the other hand dropped to about 400,000. A _ note- 
worthy improvement was also witnessed in the supply- 
demand balance on the labor market. The average wage 
per worker in the manufacturing sector was 10.7% higher 
than a year ago in May, and 11.7% higher in June. Al- 
though the consumer price index in the interim swelled 
by 4.8%, there is no doubt that the living standard of 
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ed by customs) in August totalled $341 million, increasing 
0.6% over July, and imports declined 2.8% to $368 mil- 
lion. Compared with the corresponding month a year ago, 
however, exports were 13.4% larger and imports were 
27.1% bulkier. In August exports, increases were parti- 
culary fair for steel ships, optical instruments, chemical 
fertilizers, steel products and textile goods. On the im- 
port list, gains were registered by raw materials like iron 
ores, steel scraps, potash fertilizers, hides, and soy beans 
as well as machinery. Japan’s foreign exchange reserves 
in August totalled $1,569 million, increasing by about $ 64 
million over July, according to Finance Ministry figures. 
Meanwhile, a Bank of Japan survey reports that free yen 
deposits by non-residents in August increased by $61 mil- 
lion (£22,000 million) to the month-end balance of about 
$130 million (£46,000 million), indicating that the improve- 
ment in the international payments balance in August was 
largely ascribable to the hike of free yen deposits by non- 
residents. 


5. Foreign Trade and International 
Payments Balance 1960 
(In million dollars) 


Customs Clearances Foreign Exchange 


Balances 

: ‘ Trade Overall 

Imports Exports Balance Balance 
January <2... 331 218 4 29 x 6 
February ..... 364 318 © 21 oO 7 
Marchy.o. cas att. 435 350 4 31 
April "Et. .2su.tet 355 311 4 9 22 
May2a.. Fk Macon 385 311 ~ 8 34 
JUNE 2Sh se lve. fees 372 337 — 16 35 
July; tvtee ane’ 379 340 1 48 
AMISUSE Se dealt tet < 369 342 x Be 
Source: Ministry of Finance. 


Small Business :—Small business has been faring well, 
and the showings in some sectors are better than those of 
key industries. According to a recent survey by the Bank 
of Japan, (of 2,245 small enterprises with employees of 
50 to 300), both the sales and the profits of small enter- 
prises registered larger gains than major industries in time 
of depression (such as the one in 1957-58) although they 
earned less in the boom years (as in 1956 or 1959). Thus, 
it appears that a boom generally benefits key industries 
more while small business is more depression-proof. As 
a proof, the transitions of management indicators of key 
industries and their smaller counterparts in the course of 
business movements in 1959 on the 1955 bases, as com- 
piled by the Bank of Japan, are as follows: 


6. Transitions of Business Indicators 
(Fiscal 1955 as 100) 


the working population has been liberally raised through 
the growth of purchasing power. The average consumer 
spending of the wage-earner’s household in June, this year 
was also 10.0% larger than a year ago, according to the 
Prime Minister’s Office. 

Trade & Foreign Currency Holdings:—Exports (as clear- 


As of 1959 
Key Industries Small Enterprises B 
(A) (B) A% 

Net, Worthie ste: Grfaleeati weer 196 197 10] 
Owned capital i oa s.cesms 166 202 122 
Boans*{n eee ee ea ees 246 211 86 
Sales: Sm uerast . ig SEES 161 153 95 
Net profits: siete: ayes Eas iy 216 263 122 
Equipments... 2... os. 230 194 85 
Tniventorieswewel« tauct ames an 158 177 112 
Added, value inn, . =P. Gf: 5 ie 140 149 106 
Labor productivity. ...... 127 115 91 
Per-worker profit... .: 2... 130 112 86 
Profitwatenme ke ate Stlfs BD. 92 99 108 
Employment Index. ...... 110 114 104 
ree Selo cemte ae: ase deo 118 113 96 
Note: Added value—fiscal 1950 as 100. 


Source: Bank of Japan. 


Money & Banking 


Money in August :—The money market was compara- 
tively calm in August. The withdrawal excess of financial 
funds in August reached £83,900 million or more than 
£20,000 million larger than a year ago, but well behind 
the originally-expected exess of 94,000 million. The 
reflux of bank notes was also normal and sound in August 
and Bank of Japan in consequence increased ony ¥9,100 
million 9,100 million, less than one-fourth of the esti- 
mated increase of £40,000 million. The Bank of Japan’s 
open market operations directed toward the purchases of 
£50,000 million worth of short-term government bonds 
were also responsible for the quiet tone of the money 
market in August, which enabled the central bank to an- 
nounce the reduction of the official discount rate (by 0.1 
sen per ¥100 per diem) on August 24. 


Sound Reflux :—Bank of Japan notes which had sharp- 
ly increased in the latter part of July began to find their 
way soundly bank to the central bank after the turn of 
the month into August, although the balance in circula- 
lation tended to move upward the close of the month. 
The total reflux in August amounted to 18,400 million, 
for eclipsing the return in the corresponding month a 
year ago at 1,700 million. As a result, the increases 
of the month-end and monthly avarage issues were re- 
stricted to 17.2% (19.3% in July) and 16.0% (17.8%), 
respectively, in August. 

With the inflow of tax incomes continuing active, the 
withdrawal excess of financial funds was bulky. On the 
other hand, the foreign exchange acconut registered a wide 
payment excess due to a sizable influx of short-term foreign 
funds, and the net excess of withdrawals over payment 
in the Treasury accounts in August was restricted to 
¥ 83,900 million, well behind the originally-set mark of 
¥94,000 million, although it was still a sharp increase over 
like excess ¥60,200 million in August, 1959. Meanwhile, 
the payment excess in the foreign exchange accout in 
August amounted to 22,200 million, comfortably up 
Over a year ago at ¥15300 million, chiefly because of 
the energetic inflow of short-term foreign funds, On the 
list of short-term foreign funds flowing into Japan in 
August, the free yen account increased by £22,000 mil- 
lion to the month-end balance of 45,000 million, and 
Euro-dollars also registered a fair increment of $ 55,000,000 
to boost the August-end balance well above the $ 200,- 
090,000 mark. 


Buying Oparations :—The Bank of Japan in open market 
Operations on August 12 purchased 50,000 million worth 
of short-term government bonds (incidentally, sales offers 
by city banks topped 90,000 million). Funds thus made 
available to city banks were spent for coping with the 
withdrawal excess of financial funds, although they were 
partly earmarked for repayments of loans to the central 
bank. In the meantime, the increase of Bank of Japan 
loans in August was restricted to 9,100 million,, incom- 
parably smaller than the gain of 62,100 million in the 
corresponding month a years ago. It is estimated that 
the increase of Bank of Japan loans would have reached 
80,000 million in the absence of the purchasing opera- 
tions by the BOJ and the active inflow of foreign funds. 
With the reflux of bank notes sound, the volume of funds 
available on the call market made a steady increase al- 
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though the market continued steady on the strength of 
the swelling excess of financial fund withdrawals. 


Discount Rate Cut :—The lowering of the official dis- 
count rate by the Bank of Japan to 1.9 sen per diem per 
100 (6.935% per annum) took effect as of August 24. : 
In making the announcement of the official rate cut, ‘ 
Governor Masamichi Yamagiwa of the Bank of Japan” 
made the following statement: ‘‘The Bank of Japan { 
elevated the official discount rate in December, 1959 in 
order to prevent business from going to excess. With the 
national economy regaining stability later, however, the b 
official rate has been returned to the level before the 
December hike for the more elastic employment of funds. , 
It is hoped that monetary institutions in the future will 
continue to take prudent steps in the extension of loans.” 
As the Governor stated, the new reduction of the official 
discount rate was enforced in view of the growing stability 
of the national economy and not as a spur to business, 
as production has continued moving upward at a steady 
tempo and the demand for funds has remained energetic. 


Money in August 
(In ¥100 million) 


August, August, 

1960 1959 
Note’in*circtlation. ..- . . - «= 184 © 17 
Financial funds ».435 sae 4839 1602 
BOJ Yoars’: > = ec. eee ene 91 621 
Others BOJ accounts ....... 564 - 36 
Note issue balance... . ©. << 37 9,130 7,794 
BOJ loan balance: .. . 35 35 = = 4,630 4,139 


denote decrease of withdrawal excess: others increase. 
Bank of Japan. 


Note: 

Source: 

BOJ Reorganization Plan:—The Financial System Study 
Council on September 20 submitted to the Minister of 
Finance a draft plan for the reorganization of the Bank 
of Japan. The Council, after three years deliberations, 
reached agreement on the following points: 1) The Bank 
of Japan aims at adjusting the credit of currency based on 
the principle of stabilizing the currency value. The upward 
or downward revision of the official discount rate, operan 
market operations and the establishment and change of 
the ratio of deposit reserves are left to the charge of the 
Bank of Japan; 2) The Bank of Japan will be a special 
juridical person without capital; 3) The Bank of Japan 
Policy Board will be the organ for the decision upon and 
execution of the Bank’s policies; and 4) No restrictions 
will be imposed on the amount of Bank of Japan note 
issues. On the contraversial issue of relations between the 
Government and the Bank of Japan, however,~ opinion 
among council members was divided, as the first group 
recognizes the superiority of the Government to the Bank 
of Japan regarding the financial policy and demands the 
grant of the power of instructions by the Government to 
the Bank, while the second group asks for the strengthen- 
ing of the authority of the Bank and claims the stabiliza- 
tion of the Bank’s neutrality. Thus, the Council’s plan to 
the Minister of Finance was a compromise proposal pro- 
viding that 1) The Minister of Finance may give neces- 
sary instructions pertaining to the policies of the Bank ; 
and 2) The Minister or Finance may demand the defer- 
ment of the decision on the policy by the Bank of Japan. 
With no definite conclusion thus reached by the Council, 
therefore, the Ministry of Finance has decided not to 
submit to the forthcoming ordinary Diet Session the revi- 
sion bill of the Bank of Japan Law. 


- ¥1,175.75 on August 31. 
September with the average soaring to a new high at 
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1,200 Mark Topped :—The stock market fared well 


‘in August through September with the Dow Jones average 


(old) climbing 7.0% from 1,097.29 on August 1 to 
The fair tone continued into 


*¥ 1,202.67 on September 16. The onward march of the 
shere prices since the beginning of the year has been 
quite speedy. Starting at ¥800 in January, the Dow 
Jones average rose to the ¥1,000 mark in February, 
topped the ¥1,100 mark in May and eclipsed 1,200 in 
September. The latest animation of the stock market is 


attributable to a series of new stimulants including 1) 


The positivity of the new Ikeda Cabinet’s economic policy, 


_ particularly the upward revision of the annual economic 


growth rate to 9.0% in the coming three years; 2) The in- 
creasing possibility that business in the second half of fiscal 
1960 will continue to remain on a high plateau; 3) The 
prospective wide excess of financial fund payments over 
withdrawals in the third quarter (October through Decem- 


ber); 4) The rosy outlook of the international payments 


balance with the September excess of exports over imports 
(on L/C basis) reaching $80,000,000 ; and 5) The increasing 
certainty of ADA issues through the successive visits of 
American financiers and the consequent popularity of the 
“international” stocks on the market. With the stock 
prices thus moving soundly upward, however, no frantic 
buying operations have been witnessed in the market, 
unlike the past trends of sharply swelling transactions to 
support price hikes. For instance, the outstanding balance 
of loans extended by the Japan Securities Finance Co. 
has continued to mark time at around 27,000 million, 
indicating the prevalence of caution in the market to 
brake the bullish operations. 


Low Yields & Soaring Transactions:—Until a few 
months ago, traders in the stock market frequently spoke 
of the ‘‘3.61% Wall”, that was, the market would become 
bearish when the average yield of stocks listed with the 
Tokyo Securities Exchange hit that wall. According to 
The Oriental Economist’s survey, the yield of all stocks 
(ex rights) listed with the Tokyo Securities Exchange stood 
at 6.0% at the time when the yield of the 225 pivotals 
taken for the compilation of the Dow Jones average re- 
gistered 3.61%. The 6.0% yield is equal to the interest 
rate for one-year time déposits at banks. Thus, stock 
circles are are apparently considering that the ‘‘ wall” is 
hit when the yield (ex rights) of stocks declines below the 
interest rate for time deposits. The ‘‘ wall” has already 
been broken, however, as the yield has already slipped 
to 3.50% for the Dow Jones pivotals when the yield of 
all stocks dived to 5.50% as of September 7, according 
to The Oriental Economist’s survey. Despite the steady 
decline of yields, the daily volume of turnovers has been 
increasing at a swift tempo. The daily average of trans- 
actions at the Tokyo Securities Exchange during the first 
eight months of 1960 (January through August) exceeded 
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the 70,000,000 mark, and rose to the 100,000,000 mark 
in September with the record peak of 161,000,000 stocks 
changing hands on September 16. 


ADR Stocks Up Again :—In the latter part of August 
through early September, leading stocks such as steels and 
shipbuildings were briskly transacted on the Tokyo Securities 
Exchange, marking the revival of traders’ interest in the 
““ADR” issues. Major stimulants were the successive 
visits to Japan of leading financiers from the United States 
including Morgan Guarantee, Chemical Bank and Irving 
Trust. Meanwhile, Japanese banks have been staging 
fierce competitions for obtaining designations by American 
financial houses for taking charge of ADR issues, although 
it is generally opined that trust and banking corporations 
are more suitable than exchange banks for taking care of 
ADR issues. Side by side with the ADR problem, the 
opening of bulky totals of new shares to puplic subscrip- 
tions by Nissan Motor and Hitachi, Ltd. in the process 
of their capital expansions is attracting close attention in 
securities and financial circles. 


Investment Trust Active :—Thriving investment trust 
business was largely responsible for the animation of the 
stock market in August through September. The ‘‘Big 4” 
securities merchants on August 2 established new closed- 
end type issues, and subscriptions on the same day alone 
totalled *£16,300 millon, well ahead of the July issues. 
inclusive of subscriptions received by smaller securities 
merchants, the total establishments in August reached 
21,550 million, far surpassing the past monthly peak of 


1. Employment of Investment Trust Assets 
(In million yen) 


July, 1960 August, 1960 

bis ae omega \ ip meas ~ 
: Value Ratio(%) Value _ Ratio(%) 
Cash inttrust 2. 2s. Ge. .@. 680 0.2 1,286 0.3 
Calblogps = 32% foc. <n 75,976 15.6 72,628 14.3 
Stocks. &.. @ mm e. he 378,649 77.8 399 , 339 78.5 
Public & corporate bonds 28,401 5.8 30,154 5.9 
Othersek 5, Ah oeales care eee 3,048 6.6 5,213 1.0 
‘Total eee 486,754 100.0 508,620 100.0 

Source: The Oviental Economist. 


2. Investment Trust Establishments 
and Cancellations by Securities Merchants 


(As of August, 1960: in million yen) 
Closed-end type- 


Established Cancelled Balance N Tr ae 
Nomura”... = aie « 5,800 1,815 115, 989 170,003 
Nikko. \0 occ Shae 4,000 1,000 63, 200 87, 264 
Yaniaichi’ ...\ ar. 4,000 1,180 63,560 89,018 
Dat Wiaies sf ay. « ima, te 2,500 1,361 49,492 69,170 
‘Lotal?, ss 3s eee 21,550 6,706 341,274 ~ 480,678 

Open-end type- . Net Assets 
Di Established Balance Total 
INGO Geet a, tetas Gy aie 1,362 31,033 33,081 
Vamiaithie fs . cheen dent 855 36,670 0,485 
DAW. oceans alee We ke 1,402 29,982 35,159 
Namazalci ter. tia nea 0 5,303 5,945 
Oba Seer. div. s/s) eke eS 3,620 103,086 114,670 


* Including other securities merchants. 
Source: The Oviental Economist. 


3. Investment Trust Assets Invested in Stocks 


Closed-end type- Nomura Nikko Yamaichi Daiwa 
At end of (1960) 

April BS. . 5 ms 85.6% 80.8% 85.8% 86.5% 

INLAST ON ee ster ries 83.6 79.1 84.2 85.1 

Ny C111 Glare ateetac zt tes ae 85.1 80.8 86.4 86.7 

Tulse. Sot etser. & 86.0 83.7 85.3 87.8 

August? 35 Sas" 87.5 84.5 84.5 88.0 
Open-end type— 

ioe! NacQage, cae tems 74.5 73.9 76.8 

IMaivir te eee Tee 78.8 71.4 74.4 

June’ Foe. 598 76.2 73.3 73.6 

il yucrexente te pint «4a 75.0 68.3 NT, 

INGRUSE eye) 81.2 72.5 74.8 

Source: The Oriental Economist. 
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On the other hand, the employment of investment trust funds, securities 
merchants have been positive in investments in stocks. 
As a result investments of investment trust funds in stocks ; 
7 
* 


¥ 17,000 million in June, this year. 
the increasing pace of open-end type issues began to slacken 


with the total establishments in August amounting to 2 
only 3,620 million, or about one-sixth of the June total. as of August, this year totalled ¥399,339 million, or 


The combined total of closed-end type and type issues 78.5% of the total, as compared with £378,649 million 
in August, however, increased by 18,465 million. In or 77.8% a month ago, as shown in table 1. 


4. Transitions of Week-End Stock Prices 
(Old Dow-Jones Average) 


July August September ~ “ 

30th 6th 13th 20th 27th 3rd _ 10th 17th 24th 
Average of 225 Pivotals. ... 1,097.09 1,121.25 1,133.95 1,141.95 1,158.30 1,181.25 1,191.84 1,198.29 1,215.09 
Risheriesusy.s ae ichis ae aoe 193.86 203.26 209.24 220.32 230.59 246.81 245.10 267.29 270.72 
Mining este aeac at seus chew 331.60 340.89 341.67 336.61 352.47 358.30 375.32 371.04 387.68 
oodstufis) nesns a) canes Gee 2,478.45 2,532.57 2,557.49 2,565.99 2,619.06 2,692.43 2,775.52 2,745.48 2,819.45 
PEXtiles oaemare ee ee ee 597.56 620.51 614.78 609.37 609.37 639.16 640.59 654.08 657.35 
Papers Pulpit. tates eee te 692.13 722.47 727.35 734.72 742.97 809.36 812.67 818.38 842.18 
Chemicals. scm «05 Gi 2a. ee. 646.38 664.74 665.89 671.11 697.82 715.82 730.26 723.53 732.06 
Petroleum, Coal Products... 2,610.30 2,614.56 2,603.91 2,561.41 2,548.15 2,569.34 2,489.66 2,452.49 2,481.73 
Glass, Clay, Stone Products. . 2,410.69 2,425.43 2,469.76 2,498.41 2,502.55 2,510.72 2,499.24 2,477.10 2,491.89 
Primary Metals........ 333.52 342.78 344.27 347.56 357.26 373.83 378.47 382.20 386.23 
Machinery st. acess oe hee ener 1,762.71 1,220.03 1,308.76 1,300.29 1,325.29 1,359.76 1,327.80 1,330.30 1,320.88 
Electric Machines, Tools ... 1,186.44 1,220.40 1,239.06 1,231.55 1,225.60 1,223.68 1,213.75 1,227.92 1,252.02 
Transportation Machinery . . 719.79 744.60 751.31 774.08 779.04 779.61 789.24 792.46 799.74 
Precision Machines ...... 920.79 946.51 942.63 956.78 968.35 1,000.49 981.23 1,045.81 1,013.37 
Other Manufactures. ..... 1,809.32 1,855.86 1,858.31 1,922.64 1,953.32 2,000.81 2,032.95 2,076.99 2,194.14 
Gommiercet..) seceos tons 2,137.77 2,182.01 2,191.38 2,166.91 2,179.74 2,201.92 2221 2,306.86 2,308.05 
Banking, Insurance ...... 753.98 753.09 755.70 753.98 765.24 773.00 768.67 766.06 767.77 
Real Estate ......55 5%. 3,269.67 3,288.59 3,282.35 3,383.94 3,368.04 3,390.28 3,428.38 3,431.54 3,396.62 
Land Transportation ..... 627.91 629.90 629.24 632.56 635.22 634.78 635.87 637.88 647.18 
Ocean Shipping ........ 162.93 167.00 164.18 164.99 178.40 183.81 194.22 198.83 215.10 
Warehousing ......... 1,220.93 1,253.85 1,214.33 1,191.30 1,224.27 1,194.60 1,253.85 1,247.25 1,247.25 
Electricity, Gas ........% 216.61 218.74 224.84 225.04 224.19 228.71 231.14 230.78 230.39 
Serviceswhit: Sale aden: Hath 443 .82 449,20 456.90 486.16 480.78 472.58 475.90 480.78 489.77 


Note: Stocks listed with the Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange 
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HILE Prime Minister Ikeda has been loudly and 

forcefully advocating the need for upping the rate 
of economic growth, criticism of his basic stand has ap- 
peared in unexpected quarters. Because the rise of con- 
sumer prices in recent months has been rather noticeable, 
there has been created the fear that Mr. Ikeda’s positive 
approach may in some way have bearing upon an in- 
flationary trend. 

The doubling of income, proposed by the Ikeda 
Government, is undoubtedly welcome; but is it obvious 
that should the cost of living go up the rise of income 
will be merely nominal and utterly meaningless. In this 


_ sense, there is no question that the recent rise of con- 


to any single cause. 


sumer prices is a matter calling for immediate attention 
and remedial action by the Government. 


Reasons for Price Rises 


The recent rise of consumer prices cannot be attributed 
At least four factors must be con- 
sidered. One of these is seasonal ; a dry spell has caused 


a shortage of fresh vegetables, while the onslaught of 
many small typhoons has affected the fish supply. Second- 
ly, in addition to short supply, the shift in the preferences 
of the general public has caused a price rise of certain 
foods. 
is a good example of change in buying habits causing a 
Thirdly, there is a general tightening of the 
manpower supply. This has resulted in higher charges for 


The soaring prices of meat, particularly pork, 
rise in price. 


the various services such as laundry, barber and hair- 
dresser, and bakery establishments. Fourthly, there are 
the utility charges for electricity, gas, and transportation, 
which heretofore had not been revised upward in suffici- 
ent measure. 

When the cause of the consumer price rise is analyzed 
in this way, it becomes obvious that some upward revi- 
sion is unavoidable as in the cases cited under the third 
and fourth items above, and nature is responsible for the 
first category of instances which can be expected to dis- 
appear with the passing of time. Consequently, it would 
not be quite fair to blame the Government for the up- 
trend of prices. The recent outcry about high prices and 
fear of inflation are far from reasonable, and can be 
likened to the perennial warnings about inflationary trends 
that are sounded every time there is an upward movement 
of wholesale prices. 

It must further be stated quite explicitly that the rise 
in price of certain consumer items does not in any way 
presage a rise of prices in general. The rise in the cost 
of living will undoubtedly make itself felt in demands for 
higher pay. Nevertheless, it cannot be argued that a rise 
in industrial wages will immediately cause a correspond- 
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ing jump in the wholesale price of industrial (mining and 
manufacturing) products. According to a survey by the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry the plant 
facilities utilization rate for manufacturing in June last 
was on the decline; and it is probable that this down- 
trend will continue for some time. Again, although there 
is no indication that there will occur a sudden easing of 
demand, there is little likelihood of shortages appearing 
since the capacity of production facilities has been great- 
ly boosted, and over-supply of goods is becoming more 
and more evident. Under the circumstances, business 
competition in selling will become so intensified as to vir- 
tually preclude the possibility of upward revision of prices 
by reason of rising labor costs. Even should retail prices 
go up somewhat, there will be no worry about an in- 
flationary spiral provided wholesale prices do not become 
involved in an uptrend. Consequently, attention must 
continually be brought to bear upon the wholesale price 
This is what the Prime Minister has been ad- 
vocating, and he is altogether correct. 


situation. 


Government’s Steps Needed 


This is not to be taken to mean, however, that the 
rise of consumer prices can be ignored simply because 
Higher 
cost of living means that bigger wage increases will have 
to be granted, and this will lead to higher cost of pro- 
A certain amount of wage increase can be 


there is no appreciable climb of wholesale prices. 


duction. 
absorbed by improved productivity, lower money rates, 
and transfer of workforces to paying jobs. This is no 
major problem in the case of high-profit enterprises. But 
with business struggling to keep their heads above the 
water, high wages will immediately result in high pro- 
duction costs and financial trouble. In this sense, the 
Government must, before it becomes too late, step in 
with effective action to prevent auy further rise of con- 
sumer prices. 

We are of the opinion that the Government should be 
more positive in such cases as the price of meat, which 
by appropriate action could easily be prevented from get- 
ting out of hand. Pork, for instance, was already in 
short supply as long ago as September 1959. Yet noth- 
ing was done to encourage or promote importation. If 
the government agencies concerned had any proper grasp 
of the situation that meat consumption by the Japanese 
public is on a steady uptrend, the current trouble could 
readily have been avoided. Too much preoccupation with 
the economic growth rate leaves much to be desired in 
day-to-day action for a steady supply of necessities. 


‘Soviet Trade Hopes and Fears 


WEA with the Japan Trade Fair opened recently in 

Moscow, and the mutual visits of economic experts and 
businessmen, interest in Soviet-Japan trade is on the rise, 
particularly in connection with the possibilities of the Soviet 
Union as a promising market for plant facilities. This 
article is a review of the possibilities and problem points. 


Japan Trade Fair in Moscow Well Received 


The Japan Industrial Sample Fair that has been open 
since August 16 at the Sokoliniky Park in Moscow ap- 
pears to be quite a success. The Japanese dignitaries at- 
tending the opening ceremony were: Minister M. Ishii 
for International Trade and Industry, President Kitamura 
of the Japan-Soviet and East Europe Trade Association, 
President Sugi of the Japan Export Trade Promotion 
Association (JETRO), and a number of others. The Soviet 
guests were President Nestoroy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce (president also of the Japan-U.S.S.R. Society), 
Ambassador Federenko, Vice Minister Polizov for Foreign 
Trade, Minister Ishkov for Fishery, and First Vice Pre- 
mier Mikoyan. The presence of Mr. Mikoyan, one of 
the top Soviet leaders, can be taken as a sign of the 


importance attached by the Kremlin to the Japan Trade 
Fair. 


This exhibition was first proposed to Mr. Mikoyan in 
1958 in Moscow by Mr. Kitamura, and it was later decided 
that it should be held under the sponsorship of JETRO. 
The Japanese Government granted a subsidy of 300 
million, while the exhibits, numbering some 10,000 items, 
cover an area of some 6,000 square meters. Consequently, 
this is the largest show of its kind held to date overseas 
by Japan. 

Another feature of the current fair in Moscow is that 
machinery items comprise the bulk of the exhibits. This 
is a departure from past sample fairs which generally em- 
phasized Japanese consumer goods such as textiles and 
sundry merchandise. 

Direct exhibitors are the trading firms with interest in 
Soviet-Japan trade; but the major manufactures are re- 
presented by the products on show. Notable are such 
big names as the the three Mitsubishi heavy industry com- 
panies, Mitsubishi Electric, Mitsubishi Rayon, Kobe Steel, 
Toyo Rayon, Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, Toyo Spin- 
ning, Dainippon Printing Ink, Toyo Kogyo, Sumitomo Metal 
Industry, Nippon Electric, Matsushita Electric, Furukawa 
Mining, Fuji Tsushinki, Tsugami Mfg., Komatsu Mfg., 
Toyoda Automatic Loom, Hitachi Ltd., Ajinomoto, Toshiba, 
Mitsui Chemical, Kanegafuchi Chemical, Ishikawajima 
Heavy Industries, and Toyo Can. 

In the opinion of Co-sponsor Japan-Soviet and East 
Europe Trade Association, the Japan Trade Fair should 
be more popular with the Muskovites than the U.S. Fair 
of last year. One of the reasons, of course, is that there 
is a vast difference in attitude of the Russians toward 
Japan as compared with that entertained toward their top 
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rival, the U.S. Secondly, whereas the U.S. Fair was a ; 
grand demonstration of the U.S. way of life the Japan i 
Fair is a businesslike exhibition of the equipment needed — 
to produce various consumer goods. This approach an 
pears to have won the approval, not only of officialdom — 


but of the general public. 


Japanese Invasion of Moscow : 
To say that Moscow streets are filled with Japanese 


would be gross exaggeration, but the Japan trade Fair ’ 
has resulted in an unprecedented number of Japanese visi- — 
tors. More than 200 Japanese are in Moscow to service 
the Fair, while some 300 visitors in groups organized by 
the various interested organizations such as the U.S.S.R.- 
Japan Society, the Japan International Trade Promotion 
Association, and Regional Federation of this Association 
are in Russia for the Fair and other business. In addi- 
tion, a tourist group of 60 persons (organised by the Ja- 
pan Travel Bureau and the Japan Trade Association), and 
a textile industry inspection team of 10 experts (organised 
by the Japan International Trade Promotion Association) 
have gone to the U.S.S.R. Another group, interested in 
machine tools, is scheduled to leave Japan shortly. 

From the Soviet side the stream of visitors continues 
to flow steadily. In March there was concluded the third 
Soviet-Japan trade agreement, and since then the U.S.S.R. 
has sent to Japan President Vassiliev of the Appliances 
Import-Export Corporation (May), President Timoveef of 
the the Machine Tool Import Corporation (May), Presi- 
dent Kulentsov of the Technical Machinery Import Corpo- 
ration (June), Vice Chairman Kostantoy of the National 
Chemistry Commission (June), President Guvanoy of the 
Industrial Technology Import Corporation (July), and 
President Miculin of the Ship Import Corporation (August). 
These people have come mainly to work out the details of 
the purchases outlined in the new trade agreement ; and it 
appears that they are charged with procurement of chemical 
industry plant facilities, communication equipment and 
supplies, precision machinery, heavy industrial machinery, 
machine tools, ships, and farm equipment, as well as for 
investigating the situation regarding machinery sales in 
Japan. 


Is the U.S.S.R. a Promising Market ? 


From a cynical viewpoint, the question that comes to 
mind is: Is Soviet trade really worthwhile in any notable 
way? 

Reviewing the situation since the signing of the first 
trade agreement, the export volume since 1957 have been 
as follows: 1957, $9.3 million; 1958, $18 million ; and 
1959, $23 million. With imports the figures for these 
years were respectively $12.3 million, $22.2 million, and 
$ 39.5 million. A steady increase is discernible, but the 
amount is extremely small. This year, from January 
through June, the import-export volume was two or three 
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times that of the same period last year; but even then 


_ exports totalled only $11.6 million and imports, $24.9 


million. This bears no comparison with the average 
monthly export volume of more than $100 million to 


the United States. 


‘One reason, however, for the keen interest in Soviet 
No 


other country with which it might go to war. Conse- 
quently, the continuation of long-term trade agreements 
between the U.S.S.R. and Japan can be interpreted as a 
sign of peaceful co-existence. Secondly, the U.S.S.R., being 
a new and untried market, does offer a challenge ; and the 
press is apt to make much fuss over the possibilities since 
the actual volume to date has been inconsequential. This 
holds true with any unknown or virgin territory. 
Thirdly, one must take up the expectations or fears 


- about the U.S.S.R. as a market for Japan’s machinery 
_ industry. 


There is no denying that the U.S.S.R. has risen to the 


level of an industrial power of immense capabilities com- 


parable to those of the United States. But by free enter- 
prise standards the Soviet economy is far from being a 
sound well-balanced one. For example, there remains 


= too great a gap between the production of industrial goods 


and the making of consumer items, between metallurgical 
production and petrochemicals, and between rocketry and 
the production of processed foods and clothing. This 
imbalance is recognized by the Kremlin, while the Soviet 
people are apparently sick and tired of austerity. There- 
fore, where normally the U.S.S.R. would turn to the 
United States for technology, the Soviet leaders are, be- 
cause of the cold war, turning to Japan and to Europe 
for the same thing second hand. This appears to be one 
of the key points of the Soviet trade policy. 

Another point is the Soviet plan for development of 
Siberia. It is reported 40 per cent of the funds allocated 
to the current seven-year plan is earmarked for investment 
in the Eastern Territory. Procurement of materials and 
supplies would, naturally be effected where geographical 
location gave a price advantage. In this respect, Japan 
would in many cases be favored. 

Japan, it goes without saying, is hungering after 
markets for sale of plant facilities. It is all very well for 
deskbound bureaucrats to write up plans for “‘ sophistica- 
tion of the export pattern,” or “‘ promotion of export of 
highly developed plant facilities.” The machinery industry 
itself does not entertain great hopes in regard to existing 
markets. Consequently, their sudden interest in the un- 
tapped Soviet market is understandable. 

The third Soviet-Japan Trade Agreement clearly indi- 
cates a desire on the Soviet side to purchase plant equipment. 
About 60 per cent of the items listed in the Agreement 
comprises machinery and plant equipment. The various 
Soviet missions that have visited Japan also are primarily 
interested in such things as papermills, cold storage and 
freezing facilities, and chemical taxtile plants, which are 
related to consumer goods production. 

The fourth reason for interest in Japan-Soviet trade, 
which currently does not amount to much, lies in the field 
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of import possibilities. To date, supplies from the U.S.S.R. 
consist of logwood, coal, petroleum, potassium, and vari- ; 
ous mineral products. However, it can be expected that 
the volume of iron ore and petroleum imports will increase 
considerably. When the planned pipeline between Irkutsk 
and Nahodtka is completed, the U.S.S.R. will doubtless 
try to sell oil to Japan in large quantities. It will be ad- 
vantageous for Japan to be buying cheap oil from Russia, 
but this would be considered a definite threat by Japan’s 
petroleum interests which are closely tied to U.S. and 
British oil companies. These parties, doubtless, are watch- 
ing developments from the view-point of opposition. 


Soviet Demand for Top Performance 


It goes without saying that there will be many impedi- 
ments, both real and imagined. Some people claim that 
because the other side is entirely nationalized, business 
tends to become trammeled by red tape; it is also said 
that while the Soviets price their commodities high, they 
drive hard bargains when buying from Japan. These 
views are neither right nor wrong. : 

About the bureaucratic approach. It is ture that when 
they say: ‘* We are willing to sell you wheat, what about 
iron ore?” their offers often go no further than words. 
Unlike Japanese salesmen, who would under similar cir- 
cumstances send samples and invite inspection of the 
production facilities, the Soviet representatives make no 
positive effort to sell their goods. When buying from 
Japan, action again is slow. However, once a contract 
is concluded, there is little risk of cancellation due to 
changes in the market situation. 

As for pricing, it can be said that apart from one or 
two items such as tin there has been no case of exorbi- 
tant prices for goods offered to Japan. But it is certainly 
true that when buying from Japan, there is a great deal 
of haggling for lower prices. One reason, of course, of 
the high price of Japanese machinery is the attitude of 
the Japanese manufacturers who are mindful of the risks 
they must take. Consequently, it has become habitual 
for the Soviet buyers to bargain for better prices. 


Ultra-Modern Equipment Wanted 


The problems that are expected to arise in connection 
with the Soviet search for plant facilities can be foreseen 
to some extent. 

Firstly, difficulties will be ecountered in regard to pric- 
ing and the terms and conditions of payment. The 
easiest payment terms are sought by the Soviet side. 
But because Japan is financed in many ways by the United 
States it is extremely difficult to grant easier terms than 
those granted other free nations of the world. 

It is reported that an understanding was reached with 
Mr. Kulentsov in regard to deferred payment terms that 
in principle the basically acceptable formula would be 20 
percent down payment, deferred payments over not more 
than five years, with interest payable at not less than 4 
percent. The problem, however, is how to deal with each 
separate case. The limitations imposed by the funds 
available to the Export-Import Bank naturally constitute a 
problem. 
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Secondly, there can be expected technological difficulties. 
The Soviets wish to buy the most up-to-date, best-in-the- 
world plant facilities be they for papermaking or for 
processed foods. It is understandable, in view of the 
manpower shortage in the U.S.S.R., that fully automated — 
facilities should be desirable. However, more often as 
not, such facilities have but recently been completed 
in the United States, and to expect the same of Japanese 
manufacturers, who are straining to achieve the high 
standards set, would perhaps be asking~for too much. 
Moreover, the capacities sought by the Soviet side for such 
facilities as iron ore mining equipment, pulp-papermaking 
facilities, and slaughterhouse equipment are enormous by 
Japanese standards. 

A certain Japanese maker of machine tools sent fif- 
teen lathes as samples to the U.S.S.R. Back came an 
enquiry for 200 to 300 similar units. This maker’s capacity 
is for only 30 units a month, so considering the risks in- 
volved in expanding production capacity, he was forced 
to turn down the Soviet order. 

Thirdly, there are the restrictions imposed by techno- 
logical assistance contracts and the COCOM limitations. 
When facilities developed on the strength of U.S. and 
other technology are involved, permission to export to 
the U.S.S.R. must first be obtained, and it often happens 
that nothing can be done. An example is the furnishing 
of a thermal generating plant to Saghalien. Export of 
microwave equipment, badly wanted by the Soviets, is 
blocked by both licensing arrangements and COCOM 
regulations. Silicone and radar are both considered mili- 
tary goods, and therefore are not on exhibit at the Mos- 
cow fair. 

In so far as the Soviet Union is not party to the In- 
ternational Patents Treaty, there is no assurance that 
industrial properties will be given due protection. While 
this matter will sooner or later have to be settled by 
agreement between the Soviet Union and Japan, the only 
way out at present is by contract in each individual case. 

Fourthly, there is the problem of performance guaran- 
tees for exported plants, not in terms of each individual 
item of equipment, but as an indivisible whole. Japan 
still lacks experience in this area, and this weakness ap- 
plies not only to export of plant facilities to the Soviet 
Union but to all sales of this type. 


Plant Facilities and Steel in Demand 


The export of plant facilities from Japan to the Soviet 
Union is believed to have progressed substantially as a 
result of the signing, at the time of President Kulentsov’s 
visit, of a master contract for the purchase of technical 
equipment. In this contract were included such items as 
papermill equipment, synthetic fibers facilities, and cold 
storage and freezing equipment. Negotiations are also in 
progress in connection with carbon black manufacturing 
facilities (Tokai Denkyoku K.K.) and methanol facilities 
(Nippon Gas Chemicals). Teikoku Sharyo has a contract 
for the furnishing of 24 diesel coaches. 

In the case of plant facilities export, the biggest im- 
pediment is the deferred payment arrangement. Whereas 
the Soviet representatives ask for 20-percent down pay- 
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ment, with the balance payable in five years, the Japanese 
Government insists upon at least 30 percent down, while 


it would like to make 40 percent down the general rule. 


With such an obstacle encountered, the future is far 
from rosy. Let us, however, look into such typical cases 
as those of the Kanekalon plant and technology, machine 


‘ tools, and large diameter steel pipe. 


Kanekalon Negotiations in Finishing Stretch 
Soviet request for Kanekalon technology came in 
autumn last year, and this deal was included as a major 
item in the Soviet-Japan Trade Agreement of March 2. 
last. A formal contract for the purchase of plant and 
technology was signed in July at the time of the visit of 


_ the president of the Soviet Machinery Import Corpora- 


tion. The arrangements are as follows: 

1) Capacity of the plant—30 tons of Kanekalon daily; 
15 tons of acrylo nitryle daily (largest Japanese plant 
capacity is 20 tons) 

2) Technology and plant facilities for Kanekalon to 
be furnished by Kanegafuchi Chemical, knowhow 
and equipment for acrylo nitryle to be furnished by 
Toyo Koatsu. 

3) Price for plant equipment, patent rights and engi- 

neering to be $30 million ; 3/4 for Kanekalon, and 
1/4 for acrylo nitryle. 
Machinery for the plant is to be bought as 
follows : Filament spinning equipment from 
Kawasaki Aircraft Instrumentation equipment from 
Yokogawa Electric, Electric motors from Tachikawa 
or Toshiba. 

Kanekalon is a domestically developed synthetic fiber 
based on acryl and blended with some 60 percent of 
polyvinyl acetate to effect considerable reduction of cost 
as compared with other synthetics. This appears to have 
attracted the Soviet managers. 

For about a month and a half from the end of March 
Kanegafuchi Chemical sent to the U.S.S.R. Director 
Watanabe and four others to undertake technical discus- 
sions. Currently, details are being worked out; but the 
biggest obstacle appears to be the terms and conditions 
of payment. However, Kanegafuchi is reported as indi- 
cating that the negotiations are rapidly drawing to a 
close, and finalization may be sooner than anticipated 
since the Soviet side is becoming impatient. It appears 
probable that settlement will be reached with the terms 
of payment set at 20 percent down and the balance in 
five years. 

Recently, Asahi Chemical received an enquiry from the 
U.S.S.R. for a similar plant for Cashmilon, also an acryl 
fiber ; but this is viewed as a typical Soviet countermove, 
and the odds-on favorite appears to be Kanekalon. 

Probably stimulated by Soviet interest in Kanekalon, 
the Government of Czechoslovakia has approached 
Kanegafuchi Chemical for a plant and technology for 
production daily of 20 tons of Kanekalon. This deal, 
too, appears to be in the making. 


4) 


Machine Tools Procurement Still in the Try-Out Stage 
With President Timoveef of the Machine Tool Import 
Corporation personally visiting Japan, it was but natural 
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that expectations mounted. Two or three firm orders 
have reportedly been received by the Hiroshima Works 
of Mitsubishi Shipbuilding and Engineering for 15 lathes 
of the HL-300 type, and by Shimamoto Tekko for 20 
lathes of the HL-40A type. It appears from these cir- 
cumstances that the Soviets will, in view of the world- 
wide shortage of machine tools, give in somewhat on 
terms and conditions of export so long as delivery is 
prompt. 

According to those in the know, the role of the 
Machine Tool Import Corporation is to purchase only 
when actual requirements are on hand. Consequently, 
the recent buying can be considered emergency procure- 
ment ; while, considering the huge collection of catalogs 
and other information made by the Soviet mission, the 
impression is strong that a survey is being made of 
Japan’s capabilities in this field. 

It will be interesting to see the outcome of such pre- 
liminary investigation, and the reaction of the Japanese 
machine tool industry in the event of orders, since it is 
already hard pressed to keep up with existing demands. 


Large Diameter Steel Pipe Deal Stalemated 


Earlier this year, Nippon Kokan received overtures 
from the Soviets for supply of large diameter steel pipes. 
Nothing has materialized although six months have gone 
by. The idea, on the Soviet side, it seems was to buy 
steel pipe in Japan for the oil pipeline planned to link 
the Second Baku oil field in Irkutsk with Nahodtka, there 
being a decided advantage in transportation costs. 

The quantity requested was a total of 250,000 tons, 
spread over three years beginning 1961. The total cost 
was estimated at some £2,200 million. 

The sizes of pipe required were 20-inch and 28-inch, and 
there is currently no manufacturer in Japan capable of 
making such pipe. However, the plant now being built by 
Nippon Kokan at Tsurumi is designed for 7,000 tons of 
such pipe per month, and the facilities are scheduled to 
go into operation from October 1960. Consequently, 
should the Soviet order be issued, Nippon Kokan would 
be able to work at full capacity for at least three years. 

This being the case, Nippon Kokan made positive 
endeavors to obtain the order, and was negotiating on 
the basis of deferred payment, 20 percent down and the 
balance over five years. HOwever, no reply has been 
received, and the matter is at a standstill. 

Soviet buying of stainless steel tube has been started 
with Sumitomo Metal Industry, Kobe Steel, and Nippon 
Tokushuko as the suppliers. This procurement is expected 
to continue in the future. 


Will Soviet Buying Bring Relief to Ships ? 

With the shipbuilding depression showing no signs of 
ending, orders on hand have declined steadily since 
1956 when peak level was achieved. In 1958, orders 
dwindled to 1,240,000 gross tons, while in 1959 only 
950,000 gross tons were firm. There was some pick up 
in 1960, but only 360,000 tons were contracted in the 
quarter ended with June, with the backlog of orders 
standing at 2.2 million gross tons at March 31, 1960, the 


end of fiscal 1959-60, the level was at only half of the 
4.24 millions tons at the end of December 1956. 

The outlook continues dark since domestic require- 
ments keep going down, while export orders are marking 
time. Consequently all shipyards are deeply worried 
about how to operate after 1961. The Ministry of Trans- 
portation recommends that: 1) now is the time for 
undertaking construction of low-cost bottoms; 2) easier 
terms of payment should be offered for export bottoms ; 
3) the price of steel should be reduced; 4) technology 
should be further developed ; 5) quality should be main- 
tained; 6) standardization should be effected of ship 
fittings and accessories ; 7) non-marine departments of the 
shipbilding companies should be strengthened; 8) better 
intercompany coordination should be worked out, while 
internal streamlining of operations should be undertaken. 


Soviet Enquiries Cause Excitement 


With stagnation now setting in, it is no small wonder 
that the Soviet interest in Japanese ships resulted in great 
excitement. The long-term trade agreement signed on 
February 2, 1960, contained provisions for fairly large pur- 
chases of cargo ships, tankers, floating cranes, and dredges. 
In response to this, the Japanese shipbuilders commenced 
active solicitation of orders from the Soviet authorities, 
sending sales engineers to the U.S.S.R. as well as techni- 
cal information, and approaching the Soviet Trade Mission 
in Tokyo. The trading firms, on the other hand, eager 
to expand their operations, have sought tie-ups with the 
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various shipyards, and are actively seeking orders. This 


has resulted in quite a scramble, which has been heightened 
by the visit to Japanese yards of President Miculin of the ; 


Ship Import Corporation. 


Schedule of Ship Procurement Under the 
Long-Term Soviet-Japan Trade Agreement 


Cargo Vessels. . . . 10,000 to 12,000 tons deadweight 3 units 
Tankerss). .nekoe 18,000 to 20,000 tons deadweight 5 units 
Floating Cranes. . .5 ton capacity 15 units 
Dredges 2 S020 Si. 7: 200 cubic meters per hour capacity 10 units 


Hitachi Shipbuilding, Mitsubishi Nippon, 
then Ishikawajima ? 
What are the possibilities? The difficulties must bell 
considered. First, the Soviet requirements are high, not 
only in performance, but for accommodations and furni- 


ture. Engine and speed specifications appear too inordinate-— 


ly high. 
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Second, although there are many shipyards in Japan, — 


those capable of meeting the Soviet requirements are not 
numerous. For one thing the speed required of both 
freighters and tankers is 18 knots, and the use of B & W 
diesel engines of Denish design is specified, 
rating of these engines to be 12,000 HP. 
Now it happens that only Mitsui Shipbuilding and 
Hitachi Shipbuilding are licensed to manufacture B & W 
engines in Japan. Since Mitsui Shipbuilding appears 
unwilling to build these ships, 
becomes the logical favorite. 
Other shipbuilders could, of course, buy the main 
engine from Hitachi, Mitsui, or direct from B & W; and 
Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Industries (Yokohama Shipyard) 


the power 


Hitachi Shipbuilding — 


and Ishikawajima Heavy Industries (using Harima’s Aioi — 


facilities) appear to be interested. 

The Soviets doubtless are fully informed on how hard 
up the shipyards of Japan now are, and they will probably 
make use of the competition -to get the very lowest prices. 

Japan’s shipbuilders now possess capabilities equal to 
or better than their counterparts in Britain and in 
Germany. Consequently, it would be a pity to let 
domestic competition be the cause of excessive cuts in 
price. The only practical preventive would be to ease 
deferred payment terms to at least the degree accepted by 
European yards. 


Soviet Price Offensive in Petroleum 


Japan’s importation of crude oil is mounting annually 
at a rapid pace, while the source of supply is mainly the 
Mideast. Of the 24,790,000 kiloliters imported in fiscal 
1959-60 the Mideast furnished 20,480,000 kiloliters, or 
82.6 percent of the total crude oil supply. Indonesian 
oil stood at 15.8 percent of the total, while U.S.S.R. 
furnished only 180,000 kiloliters, an insignificant amount. 


Nevertheless, this is far greater than the trial importation . 
of only 13,000 kiloliters in 1958-59 ; and full scale im- 


portation is expected to begin this year. 


According to the third Trade Agreement the supply is 
to be 110,000 tons in fiscal 1960-61, 


1961-62, and 170,000 tons in 1962-63. Idemitsu Kosan, 


140,000 tons in | 


New Asia Petroleum and Taiyo Petroleum have already 
signed 6-year contracts with the Soviet Petroleum Cor- | 


New Asia, 1.5 million tons. 


of $10.40 f.o.b. per kiloliter. 
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poration for crude procurement, and their quantities are: 


Idemitsu, 6 to 8 million tons; Taiyo, 6 million tons ; 
This year, these importers 
will receive 800,000 tons, 100,000 tons, and 170,000 tons 


respectively, making 1.07 million tons in all. The crude 


_will be mainly from the Second Baku in the Urals, while 
Saghalien and Baku oil will also be supplied. 
_ event, the quality is better than Mideast crude because of 
_ low sulphur content and high volatility. 


In any 


The main reason behind the inroads of Soviet oil is, it 
goes without saying, price. Also, there is the added 
attraction to purely Japanese refiners that procurement 
can be done without having to consider foreign partners. 
For instance, it is said that Idemitsu is getting its Soviet 
crude at f.o.b. $6.10 per kiloliter or at c.i.f. $12.70. 
These prices are considerably lower than the f.o.b. $10.40 
or c.i.f. $14 to $15 now paid by competitors, cheaper by 
40 percent in case of f.o.b. and about $2 cheaper on 
c.i.f. basis. Moreover, the foreign exchange budget for 
the first half of fiscal 1960-61 is compiled on the basis 
Consequently, Idemitsu, 
with the same foreign exchange allocation could obtain 
70 percent more oil than its competitors. So long as the 


exchange control system continues to be based on the 


- actual quantity imported, Idemitsu and other importers 


of cheap Soviet crude will constitute a real threat to 
competitors partly owned by foreign interests. 


Clash with U.S. and U.K. Interests 


It may not be irrelevant to explain briefly the petroleum 
war being waged by the U.S.S.R. against the American 
and British oil interests. Currently, the U.S.S.R. ranks 
third in world production of crude; but with the output 
rapidly growing, particularly at the Second Baku, it is 
expected that Venezuela will soon be overtaken, if not 
this year. Soviet crude production jumped from the 98 
million tons of 1957 to 129 million tons in 1959; and 


Business Trend 


Vesta this year there was quite a controversy among 

economic experts advancing the theories of super- 
heating, plateau, and over-supply. Today, the fear of 
superheating of the economy has receded with the disap- 
pearance of the uncertainty surrounding the nation’s balance 
of payments, and now the two conflicting theories are 
those of plateau and ovér-supply. 


Plateau and Over-Supply Theories 


Representative of the over-supply school of thought 
are the interpretations of the situation made by the Japan 
Management Association (Keizai Doyu Kai) and the 
Economic Planning Agency (‘‘ Economic White Paper, 
1960”), while the Bank of Japan, the Federation of 
Economic Organizations, and the Adjustment Bureau of 
the Economic Planning Agency favor the plateau theory. 
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predictions are that the 144 million-ton level will be 
achieved this year. Of this amount, the Second Hae is 
expected to supply 115 million tons. 

Soviet exports of crude and petroleum products fas 
been increasing steadily. To the non-communist area, 
the sale of petroleum and derivatives which in 1957 stood 
at only 7,270,000 tons jumped to 16,840,000 tons in 1959. 
The principal buyers of Soviet oil were, in 1959: Italy 
(3.1 million tons), United Arab Republic (2.54 million 
ton), West Germany (1.9 million tons), and Finland (1.8 
million tons). In the free world petroleum market, Soviet 
sales account for only some 4 percent; but with low 
price as a weapon, Soviet ‘‘ oil diplomacy” is causing 
considerable embarrassment. Cuba and India are two 
recent examples. 

It is said that Soviet pricing for export is based on 
world market price (f.0.b.) less 10 percent plus spot rate 
for transportation. This being a more flexible formula 
than that adopted by the international cartel, a consider- 
able threat is posed. To counter this, price of Mideast 
crude was lowered in August by the international con- 
sortium of Standard Oil, Shell and British Petroleum 
(maximum §$ .14 per barrel). 

In the case of Japan, the influx of Soviet oil is meet- 
ing with stiff opposition on the part of the companies 
affiliated with foreign interests. For one thing it is con- 
tended that the allocation of foreign exchange on the basis 
of f.0.b. price is unfair, and that from the second half of 
the current fiscal year the c.i.f. factor as well as the dif- 
ferences in source of supply should be included for deter- 
mining the quota. 

All in all, the battle lines are drawn between the im- 
porters of Soviet crude and the importers of free world 
oil. However, since Idemitsu and the others can claim they 
are cooperating in carrying out the terms of the Soviet- 
Japan Trade Agreement, it may be no simple matter to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the problem. 


Basically Frim 


When the predictions of these two schools in regard 
to growth of demand are compared, it is found oddly 
enough that the over-supply alarmists count on a higher 
rate of increase than the supporters of the plateau view- 
point. According to a statement made by the Japan 
Management Association on July 26, last, the growth 
rate for fiscal 1960-61 of the gross national product, duly 
corrected for price fluctuations, is estimated at 7.5 percent. 
On the other hand, the Adjustment Bureau of the Econo- 
mic Planning Agency when explaining the situation to the 
Policy Committee of the Liberal Democratic Party on 
August 15, last, said that the estimated GNP growth 
rate is 7.3 percent. It must be noted, however, that this 
last figure does not take into account the expected increase 
in demand resulting from implementation of new econo- 
mic policies. This upping of demand will doubtless in- 
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crease the growth rate to a percentage higher than that 
estimated by the Japan Management Association. 

However, the JMA also opines that “* business reces- 
sion will be postponed to next fiscal year if reasonable 
demand can be stimulated by tax abatement and public 
investment together with a considerate credit policy which 
does not unequivocally call for tighter money.” 

All in all, there is but little difference in the predic- 
tions regarding the degree of rise of demand, and con- 
flicting opinion exists only in connection with the increase 
of the capacity for supply. Even those tending toward 
pessimism about the relationship between supply and 
demand do not show serious concern. 


Consequently, even should there appear signs of . 


recession such as are feared by some quarters, there is 
little likelihood that the situation will be anything seri- 
ous, and matters will probably be correctable by fairly 
simple remedial action. For, when one talks of counter- 
measures to combat recession, the actions that come im- 
mediately to mind are positive fiscal spending by the 
Government and easing of credit by the Bank of Japan ; 
and both these remedies can be administered with a fair 
amount flexibility now that the balance of payments 
continues to indicate considerable stability. 

In the private sector, there is little or no indication of 
speculative moves in connection with investment in 
inventories or in plant facilities, while generally speaking 
there is occurring considerable improvement of finances 
particularly among the medium and small businesses as 
well as in the provincial economies. Consequently, there 
is little likelihood that there might occur a sharp drop 
in demand as was seen in fiscal 1957-58, and curtailment 
of production, even if such a thing should become 
necessary, need not be at all excessive. 

Such being the case, there should be no need for any 
major move to counter recessive trends. The reason for 
the strong opposition to issuance of government bonds 
in fiscal 1961-62 by both the Government and the busi- 
hess world is based, primarily, on widespread confidence 
in the future of business activity. 


High Plateau Will Continue Into Next Fiscal Year 


The situation, basically, should not change in the 
coming fiscal year. It can be said, however, that changes 
in business trends abroad will most certainly affect Japan. 
More will be said about world business later ; but it can 
be said that there has set in a weakening of the uptrend 
which has been a feature of the situation in the United 
States. The boom in Western Europe, however, is still 
young and vigorous, while the economies of the under- 
developed nations must be given a boost. Therefore, on 
the whole, there is little or nothing in the world economy 
that would tend to depress the economy of Japan. 

The Adjustment Bureau of the Economic Planning 
Agency has tentatively set the economic growth rate for 
fiscal 1961-62 at 5.5 percent. However, this estimate 
does not take into account the new policies proposed by 
the Ikeda Government, which should increase the rate 
to about 7 percent at least. This, nevertheless, would be 
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half the rate achieved in fiscal 1959-60, for it is expected | 
that a decline will result from the ending of such special | 
conditions as the TV boom, replenishment of raw material — 
inventories, and the sharp rise of exports to the United — 
States. Moreover, the 7 percent rate is in line with the } 
proposed doubling of national income in ten years. An- } 
other noteworthy thing is that even if the growth rate of f 
fiscal 1961-62 should be less than that of the current _ 
fiscal year the slope of the curve will most likely be — 
steeper. For, with the industrial production index, cor- ; 
rected for seasonal fluctuations, whereas in April 1959 it | 
stood at 167 points (1955-100), the level in March 1960 
was 216 points, indicating a gain of 29 percent in the 
interim ; and even should the month to month compari- e 
son of production during the current fiscal year show but — 
little increase, the year to year comparison will reveal 
considerable difference. According to a preliminary esti- 
mation worked out by the Adjustment Bureau of the 
Economic Planning Agency, the rise in production during 
the current fiscal year should be by 16.9 percent so that 
at yearend (March 1961) the industrial production index 
will be at 226 points. Early reports on production dur- 
ing July indicate that the industrial production index had 
already gone up to 228 points, exceeding the prediction 
for yearend. The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry considers the EPA prediction to be over-conser- 
vative, and calculates on the basis of July figures that 
the growth of industrial production this fiscal year will 
be about 19.5 percent. Even then, it is probable that 
the curve will be less steep this year; and if this be the 
case then the rate of gain in fiscal 1961-62, while dimi- 
nishing on the basis of year to year comparison, will 
follow a steeper curve within the annual period. Con- 
sequently, if the view expressed by some people that the 
current situation represents a ‘‘ recessionary plateau” is 
accepted as implying a levelling off of production and a 
softening of prices, then in the coming fiscal year there 
will at least disappear any slowing down of productive 
activity. 

It often happens that business trends move quite con- 
trary to predictions, and it may happen, ironically, that 
production will begin to climb during the months to come. 
It this case, fiscal 1961-62 will indicate a recessionary 
plateau. But even then, a plateau is a plateau, and no 
major decline is foreseeable. 


Product Inventories Rising, Material Stocks Falling 


The foregoing is a general outline of the business out- 
look for this fiscal year and fiscal 1961-62. It may be of 
some interest to attempt an analysis of some of the problem 
points. 

One of the strong reasons for the argument that over- 
supply will appear in the second half of the current fis- 
cal year is that investment in inventories is on the decline. 
The Economic White Paper of 1959 made quite a point of 
the completion of actions directed toward replenishment of 
inventories, while this year again the same stand is taken 
for explaining the business situation. The important 
thing, however, is to ascertain whether there really exists 
a surplus of inventoried materials, or whether inventory 
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adjustments are being progressively effected. 
___ Statistics covering inventories are difficult to come by 
: even in the more advanced countries of the world. In 
_ Japan, arguments have raged and are now raging about 
_ the proper amount of supplies and products to keep on 
_ hand. Suffice it to say that this time the rise of inventory 
volume differs substantially from that of 1956 in that the 
increase is concentrated more in the output of the pro- 
¢ ducers so that it has been possible to effect production 
_ adjustments at a fairly early stage, while raw material 
stockpiles are already tending to decrease. 
A study of the movements of the industrial production 
index (corrected for seasonal fluctuations) shows that, with 
_ April 1958 as the trough, there was only a single dip up 
to February 1960, and that the gain since 1958 is by as 
much as 57 percent. While there were slight dips in 
March and April the level of May was 1.7 percent higher 
‘than that of April, while gains of 2.7 percent and 1.5 
percent were registered in July respectively. 

While production steadily mounted, deliveries too were 

- going on satisfactorily. Subsequent to the low of June 
1958, there was, except for a single month, a steady 

_ growth of volume, resulting in a gain of 49 percent. As 
in the case of production, there was a slight dip in 
March-April this year, but thereafter the gains were 2 
percent, 2.6 percent, and 2.6 percent, respectively for 
May, June and July, a performance better than than that 
of production. 

This should have resulted in a decrease of inventoried 
merchandise ; but because of varying patterns of industrial 
product composition the overall value continued to mount. 
The index for July 1960 was 22 percent higher than that 
of March 1959, the last low point. 

The product inventory rate—inventory volume divided 
by deliveries, 1955=100—, nevertheless, has continued 
wavering at a low level of from 86 to 89 points ever since 
it dropped below the 90-point level in June 1959. While 
there has been a noticeable increase in inventories of elec- 
trical equipment and appliances and of transportation 
equipment, with rather high inventory rates for these 
items, there is little likelihood ‘that-inventory volume as 
such will constitute a depressive factor. 

Of the funds requirements of recent months, an estimat- 
ed 10 to 20 percent can be considered as having been 
directed toward financing of inventory, but there is no 
indication that this trend will become widespread. Since 
inventory rises occur in sporadic cycles, counteraction too 
must be taken as the need arises. 


7 


Comparison With the Jimmu Boom 


The year of 1956 was marked by a boom _ un- 
precedented in history. In September 1956, the product 
This 


inventory rate dropped to as low as 78 points. 
time, the low of December 1959 and of July this year 
stood at 86 points. In 1956, the producers were so 
low in inventoried goods that they took positive steps 
to replenish raw materials as well as to undertake invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. Such action, together with 
the Suez crisis and the fiscal spending under the budget 
for 1957-58, resulted in the excesses that led toa foreign 
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exchange crisis and credit curbs, 

This time not only have the producers been cautious 
because of mounting product inventories, but such factors 
‘as tight money, promotion of trade and exchange decontrol, 
and weak commodity prices worked to prevent excessive 
stockpiling of raw materials. With the peak registered in 
March, last, material inventories have been on the decline. 
Whereas for 17 months, from the low of October 1958 
up to March 1960, there was, except for two months, a 
steady rise in material inventory volume by 28 percent, 
there was subsequently up through June a decline of 1 per 
cent; and in June, for the first time since September 1956 
the material inventory rate dropped below the 100-point 
level. This resulted, in July, of replenishment spending, 
but the rate still remains at less than 100 points. 

Among material inventories, those indicating the most 
notable decreases are imported supplies. The level in 
June last was 6 percent below that of March; and while 
there was a rise in July, the March level remains unsur- 
passed, with the inventory index at 91 points. This de- 
cline in material inventories is considered by some quarters 
as constituting a cause for future increase in importation. 
Nevertheless, considering the rise in product inventories, 
the increase in semi-finished goods as shown by Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry statistics, and the 
improvements effected in inventory control, there is little 
room for arguing that import purchases will suddenly go 
up in volume. 

For all this, there is no denying that a tendency to- 
ward oversupply has appeared in the case of some pro- 
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ducts. It must be noted, however, that a similar trend 
occurred in the summer of 1956, with bottlenecks en- 
countered in steel, electric power, transportation, coal, 
machinery, and skilled labor, while idle capacity bothered 
such industries as cement, petroleum, flourmilling, edible _ 
oils, sugar, fertilizer, and electrical appliances. 

Such surpluses gradually disappeared thereafter; but f 
because there was considerable speculative investment in | 
inventories, the reactionary slump of 1957 was intensified. — 
Because this time there is no such speculative stockpiling, _ 
the effect on business activity of inventory spending can 
be expected to be negligible. | 


i 
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Corporate Earnings Continue Rising 


There is also the view that next to inventory financ- 
ing excessive investment in plant and equipment tends to © 
act as a depressant upon business. The production figures 
for July last show that with durable consumer goods 
the output was 20 percent higher than in June, while with 
capital goods the gain was as high as 57 percent (overall 
average, 94 percent). Consequently, should there be a 
decline in investment in plant and equipment, the effect — 
on business activity will be of no little magnitude. 

Various surveys indicate slight decline in practically all — 
sectors during the second half of the current fiscal year. 
The volume of new loans for plant and equipment has 
tapered off somewhat since peak level was achieved in 
March last. Nevertheless, when the long-term investments 
of the growth industries and the investments undertaken 
to meet the situation created by liberalization of trade 
and exchange are considered, it appears highly probable 
that investment in plant and equipment will continue to 
increase during the second half. 

Moreover, all indications are that export, individual 
spending, as well as government and public spending will 
all increase notably in the months to come. 

Prices, except for food and public services charges, 
tended to remain on the soft side, particularly with the 
growth industries and the sectors which will be affected 
by decontrol of trade. All in all, however, the price 
level remains somewhat higher than before the Ise Bay 
typhoon of last year. Even with textiles and steel, prices 
have appeared to have steadied after considerable de- 
clines, and in some cases there have occurred corrective 
rises, 

Particularly notable are the labor shortage faced by 
the medium and small businesses and the implementation 
of the Minimum Wage Law since these have contributed 
substantially toward suppression of excessive competition. 

From this review of the situation, it can be judged 
that business sales and earnings will continue to increase 
Although there are such detractive factors as rising labor 
costs, lower utilization of available capacity, and intensi- 
fication Of competition, there are, on the other hand such 
advantageous factors as cheaper money and improved 
production facilities, which should result in cost reduc- 
tion. Heretofore, whenever sales volume rose, the rise 
of profit was even greater. There is some doubt as to 
whether this will continue indefinitely, but it is certain 
that profit will not go down in the foreseeable future 
so long as sales volume continues to go up. Moreover, 
depreciation coverage is tending to increase. In short 
both private enterprise and the Japanese economy fave 
become more sound and durable. This point must not 
be lost sight of when considering the practicability of 
maintaining a high plateau of business activity. 


! 
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Japan’s industrial structure has been expanding on an 
intensive scale with the manufacturing sector particularly 
forging ahead, according to an interim report by the In- 
dustrial Structure Study Council (Sango Kozo Kenkyukai) 
i of the Ministry of International Trade & Industry. The 

interim report, made public on July 11 under the title 
_ ‘The White Paper on Industrial Structure,” analyses the 
_ recent changes in Japan’s industrial structure with special 
~ reference to past transitions, present trends and future pros- 
pects. The Council takes up three major developments 
in the present analysis, namely: 1) The increasing weight 
p of heavy and chemical industries in the production phase ; 
_ 2) The belated advance of heavy and chemical industries 
in the export phase; and 3) The characteristic features 
_ of the cost composition of export products. Salient points 
- of the report on these three specific phases are taken up 
in this article. 


‘ ane ANAS 


Increasing Weight of Heavy & Chemical Industries 


Japan’s gross national product in 1946 declined to 
65.0% of the prewar (1934-36) average and industrial 
production (mining and manufacturing inclusive) dropped 
to 28.0%. The recovery has since been energetic, with 
the former returning to the prewar level by 1953 and 
registering the marked increase of 36.0% in the recent 
five years. As of 1958, gross national product was 1.8 
fold larger than prewar and industrial production stood 
2.2 fold higher. The notable economic growth of Japan 
since the war’s termination is attributable first of all to 
the marked increase in production to cater to the expand- 
ing domestic market on the strength of active investments 
in plants and equipments. The growth of production 
has been especially noteworthy in the manufacturing 
sector with the index in 1958 standing at 235 against the 
prewar average at 100, as compared with 141 for the 
mining sector and 131 for the agricultural sector. The 
domestic market has expanded not only for producer 
goods through by the increasing tempo of plant-equipment 
investments, as consumer spending has given a larger 

_ weight to durable goods, thus enabling the swift ag- 
grandizement of heavy and chemical industries in these 
few years. The expansion has been especially energetic 
for machinery, which has been taking the helm of the 
onward march of the production growth in the manu- 
facturing sector. While the production in the manufactur- 
ing sector as a whole in 1959 stood at 1.8 fold the 1955 
level, but machinery registered a sharper increase of more 
than 3.0 fold in the interim. In consequence, the weight of 


1. Weight of Heavy and Chemical Industries 
in Principal Countries 


In Industrial In Export 

Structure Structure 
2 eto ti ee Dee 60.2% 39.6% 
Dee kee See x ot 57.8% 51.3% 
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United Kingdom 
Source: Ministry of Finance: 
Industry. 


Industrial Structure Intensified 


_advanced nations. 
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machinery in the manufacturing sector swelled to 30,0% 
in 1958 from less than 20,0% in 1955. In view of the 
fact that the growth of machinery industry’s ratio in the 
nation’s manufacturing production from 20.0% to 30.0% 
took about 20 years in the U.S. and the United Kingdom, 
it may be well imaginable how swift has been the tempo 
of transformation now taking place in the structure of 
Japanese manufacturing indus- tries. 


Belated Advance of Heavy & Chemical Tndustrics 
in Export Trade 


The situation is somewhat different in the export 
phase. As shown in Table 2, textile products predomi- 
nated in Japan’s export trade in 1934 (60.0% of the total 
shipments) while other goods were comparatively insigni- 
ficant, including machinery which accounted for less than 
one-tenth of textile sales. Even after the war, machinery 
was still low with export shipments thereof taking only 
about 10.0% of the export sales in 1950. Since 1957, 
however, machinery has continued to take more than 
20.0% of the total export trade while textiles receded to 
around 306.0%. Despite their noteworthy advances in 
recent years, however, the weight of heavy and chemical 
industries in export trade in Japan is still extremely lower 
than the corresponding ratio in other industrial countries, 
chiefly because the share of textile products, although 
steadily declining from the prewar level, is still markedly 
heavy as compared with the export pattern of other 
As noted in Table 1, the weight of 
heavy and chemical industries has advanced almost at the 


2. Japan’s Exports by Commodities 
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3. Comparative Weights of Commodities in 
Exports of Major Countries 


United West 
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same pace in both the export phase and the industrial 
structure in other industrial nations, while there is still a 
wide gap between them in Japan. As shown in Table 3 
comparing the characteristic features of the export struc- 
ture in principal countries, the weight of light industries, 
especially textiles, is particularly heavy in Japan as com- 
pared with that in other industrial countries. In contrast, 
the share of heavy and chemical industries, especially 
machinery and chemical products, is comparatively low. 
Thus, Japan is being called upon to increase the competi- 
tive strength of heavy and chemical products in the inter- 
national arena in order to pave the way for the further 
development of national industry. 


Characteristic Features of the Cost Composition 
of Japanese Products 


Topographically handicapped, Japan depends on over- 
seas sources for more than 70.0% of major raw materi- 
als. The situation has grown especially adverse after the 
war’s termination as Japan lost the neighboring supply 
sources. As shown in Table 4, the prices of raw materi- 
als in Japan stand comfortably higher than those in over- 
seas markets. Against this handicap, however, Japanese 
commodities have been steadily strengthening their com- 
petitive power on overseas markets chiefly because of the 
remarkable elevation of productivity in Japanese industry. 
Through the spectacular enhancement of productivity, 
Japanese industry has so far succeeded in coping with the 
hike of wages and still lowering prices. According to the 
Analytical Management Survey of Principal Enterprises 
by the Bank of Japan, the cost of raw materials accounts 
for more than 60.0% of the total costs of production in 
the majority of Japanese enterprises while the weight of 
the labor cost stands at less than 20.0%. Internationally 
compared, the average weight of the labor cost is low 
in Japan. To give more concrete figures, the average 
wage level in the manufacturing sector in Japan stands at 
$0.26 per hour, one-eighth of the like scale in the United 
States and one-half of Britain and West Germany. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, that the low cost 
based on the low wage serves as the basis of the com- 
petitive strength of Japanese industry on the international 
arena. The prices of commodities are apt to soar even 
though the wage scale is low, if the production technique 
is primitive or inferior and productivity stands lower than 
the low wage level. It is only when the relative level of 
productivity is higher than the relative scale of wage that 


the wage cost borne by a fixed unit of product becomes 


4. Commodity Prices in Japan & U.S. 
(U.S. Indices = 100) 


1936 (a) 1959 (b) (b) / (a) 

Cotton: yarn... 80... <a Tayoheyll Tell 138.7 
Wioollenjyarns | “poe. oss. eee 64.2 Heya all 
RagmirOne: 62'S sh ste): ee 75.6 113.7 150.3 
Copper ntact ee *104.2 120.4 1B a5) 
ead Oe Sarno su: Boh eee *105.2 114.2 109.2 
INon-coking coal. ee nor eee 109.4 197.9 180.9 
LCAV Vc Oil Mes eesjaatac Mac eee 94.8 108.4 114.4 
SLONBE MEL Es, o> AM oe ae ana 102.3 207.6 202.9 
Sugar aan: Gey... Cee eS. 125.7 iba 407.0 

Note: * in 1937. 

Source: Federation of Economic Organizations for copper and lead; 


MITI for other commodities, 
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relatively lower; and as the processing stages advance, 
the prices of products grow lower. 
it is noteworthy that the prices of major industrial pro 
ducts in Japan tend to become lower as the processin, 
stages progress at a tempo faster than in the Unite 
States, as noted in Table 5. 
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In this connection 


5. Price Differentials by Processing Stages ; 
(USA=1) 

Textile Products Iron & Steel Products f 
Raw materials) 22 cy uae 0.95 Raw materials. ....-:2.: 1.86 
Material! yarns’. ssc. 0) cae 0.68 Primary products<..) --scn- os 0.95 
Pabricsw%s....S6 iso. a SIS 0.46 Secondary products ...... 0.70 
Raw Cotton! + opel uence ieee 0:93. . Tron ore.’ co sk eee ee 1.73 
Cotton yarn 20/1 9 se es 0.78 Imported scraps” “272 nee 1.74 
Cottonty.arn)30/lises ieee 0.74 Round, bats stu eyays sed eee 0.72 
*Cotton fabrics | = cy. ies. 0.42 Wire.rods! = 2 7, «ons 1) aes 0.92 
Cotton’socks! + 28ers eacke 0:61' Hoops’< Ss i777 ¥ |. eae 0.84 
*Average of 3 different items . Tron, WireSinn, ps > <aanee = one 0.63- 


Non-ferrous Metal Goods 
Rawamatentals) cca el eteos te —- 


Sundry Products : 
Rubber goods“. 2... --=aens — 


Primary products: .9-).0/ 21). Lat Crude rubber 9 <2 fc." eee 0.97 
Secondary products ...... 0.78 Rubber. boots® «.....0. 2 =: x6=~- 0.24 
Copper ingots’ «os 5 «cus 6 1.32 Cow: hides’. is... sie. smote tenes 1.38 
Aluminium ingots....... 1.03 Leather ‘shoes**s ~ feiss aoe 0.97 
Copper ‘sheets iit ues ae 0.71 
Copper tubes. c. <wene ee tee 0.71 
Brass sheetshs j. ale ees a leke 0.74 
Aluminium sheets....... 0.87 
Sources: The Wholesale Price Indices by the Bank of Japan: 


The Wholesale Price Indices by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Liberalization Demands Caution 


In these circumstances, the export potential of Japanese 
products is likely to increase, resulting in the aggrandize- 
ment of export trade and the waning dependence on im- 
ported raw materials, when the weight of highly processed 
From this standpoint, the rising con- 
tribution of machinery industry as an intensively processed 


industries increases. 


branch of industrial products to the intensive expansion 
As re- 
gards machine tools, which among the machinery branch 
are destined to contribute most notably to the elevation 


of the industrial structure is highly significant. 


of productivity of industrial equipments, however, Japan 
still depends on imports to the extent of 40-50% of the 
domestic demand. It should be taken into full account 
in this respect that the wall of import restrictions has so 
far been the principal support to the domestic market 
which has been the cardinal spur to the expansion of 
With 
the competitive strength of heavy and chemical industries 
in the present stage, radical liberalization of import trade’ 
holds the risk of hampering the smooth growth of the 
two industries, much to the obstruction in the future ex- 
pansion of the industrial structure. 


heavy and chemical industries in this country. 


In enforcing import 
liberalization, therefore, care should be taken in choosing 
a good timing. 


6. Rapid Growth of Machinery Industry 


(1955=100) 
Manufac- Machi- Texti 

turing nery extile 
1959 tL | 5 Se ee 100 100 100 
1956 ee Son ce 5 ere oe 123.5 145.2 118.8 
105 TiRE Ga. Scanner See 146.4 202.1 131.2 
1958 ee G2: is qa oeueee 147.0 216.4 War? 
1959" gna Pelhcuce ee eee 185.2 310.1 137.9 


Soure: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 
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Japan’s Petroleum Industry 
By Shun’ichi Takeuchi 


HE Japanese Government has made public its ‘‘ Out- 

line of the Plan for Liberalization” as a decision of 
the Cabinet Council for Promotion of Liberalization of 
Trade and Exchange. According to the announced plan, 
the rate of liberalization three years hence will be 80 per- 
cent (90 percent if coal and petroleum are included). 
Regarding petroleum, the Plan, while recognizing that 
““with adjustments of the industry being undertaken to 
conform to liberalization, the situation is such that con- 


_ sideration of liberalization in the near future is possible” 


ce 


comes out with the conclusion that ‘‘ careful thought is 
necessary in connection with the timing [of liberalization]” 
from the standpoint of coordinated planning for sources 
of energy, including maintenance of stable prices for both 
coal and petroleum. 

The petroleum industry contends, however, that in line 


* with the basic policy of refining at the point of consump- 


tion, importation of crude oil on automatic approval basis 
should be permitted at the latest by fiscal 1963-64, the 
target year for completion of the streamlining of coal 
mining operations. Also adovocated, as a condition for 
such decontrol, are revision of the customs tariff system, 
measures for constitutional improvement of the petroleum 
industry, and other necessary actions, in consideration of 
the special circumstances under which this industry now 
operates. ‘ 

The writer wishes, in this article, to cite some of the 
major problems facing the petroleum business in connec- 
tion with the proposed decontrol of trade and exchange. 


International Competition 


Subsequent to the postwar removal of direct control 
over petroleum, the growth of consumption has been ex- 
tremely rapid, and the result has been notable increase 
in the degree of dependence on importation. Because 
of the postwar policy of domestic refining, importation 
of crude has mounted year by year while production of 
domestic crude has marked time at a low level of about 
40,000 kiloliters per annum despite intensive exploration 
and development efforts. Consequently, the ratio of 
domestic to imported supply of crude has steadily declined 
to only about 2 percent in recent times. 

Moreover, the cost of domestic crude is considerably 
higher than that of the imported oil. Currently, under 
the exchange control system, it is possible for this dif- 
ferential to be absorbed by the three companies taking 
delivery of the home product; but once liberalization 
takes place it is doubtful that any refinery would care to 
accept more costly oil. 

Although the crude available in Japan is a valuable 
natural resource it has already lost any quantitative value ; 
and if its merits are low the measures to be adopted for 


domestic crude after liberalization should be seriously 
considered promptly not only by the well operators, but 
also by the refiners as well as the Government. How- 
ever, it should be noted that to impose protective duties 
on imported crude would not be at all appropriate. Be- 
cause of the circumstances already made clear, it is mani- 
fest that dependence on imported crude will be greater 
than ever; and in the light of the facts that petroleum 
is an important industrial material, that every effort must 
be made in connection with liberalization of trade to lower 
the cost of energy and power, and that development of 
Japan’s refinery industry must be undertaken with zeal, it 
is but logical to propose duty-free importation of crude. 
Even though protection should be necessary for domestic 
oil protection, such protection must be afforded in some 
separate way. This should not be at all difficult consi- 
dering the small quantity involved. 

Let us next turn to the relationship between the c.i.f. 
price of imported petroleum products and the price of 
domestically refined products. 

Whereas with crude there is maintained a stable price 
on a worldwide basis, the f.o.b. price of products, al- 
though generally stable in the long run, tends to fluctuate 
considerably from time to time depending on the market 
situation of the producer nation and of the world as a 
whole. The stability one can expect with the price of 
crude simply does not exist in the case of refined pro- 
ducts. To make matters worse, tanker rates make up a 
big proportion of the c.i.f. price, while for transportation 
of petroleum products the rates tend to fluctuate because 
spot rates are involved. In any case, the c.i.f. price of 
products is far more subject to change. 

In the postwar era, the policy of most nations has 
been to import crude for processing locally to obtain the 
various derivatives. This is known as refining at point 
of consumption; and with this method most leading 
countries of the world have achieved self-sufficiency in 
refinery products. Consequently, it is cOnceivable that 
each country will work out its own price structure for 
petroleum products; and in any case, when discussing 
the petroleum problem, it is well to remember that there 
has ceased to exist in the world any outstanding or ex- 
clusive source of petroleum products. 

Before the war, the price of petroleum products in 
the world market was, for the most part, set by the go- 
ing prices in the United States; and Japan was no ex- 
ception. After decontrol of trade and exchange, the 
market price of petroleum products in Japan will un- 
doubtedly veer in the direction of the c.i.f. price of the 
imported product. This is both natural and desirable, 
but there are two or three things that must be considered. 

a) Even after decontrol, the policy of importing crude 
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for refining domestically will undoubtedly be continued. 
However, because of existing imbalances between supply 
and demand, it will be necessary to continue for some 
time yet with importation of a considerable quantity of 
fuel oil and perhaps some other types of petroleum pro- 
ducts. Although from the consumer’s standpoint, the 
lower the price the better, too great a difference in price 
would most certainly disrupt the domestic market to op- 
press the refining industry inordinately. Currently, domestic 
prices generally are somewhat higher than c.i.f. prices of 
foreign products, due for one thing to the differential 
between tanker rates for crude and derivatives, and for 
another to the difference in size of the refiineries in 
operation. 

b) Tanker rates are invariably higher for crude than 
for the refined product. This is mainly because crude is 
transported by tankers chartered on a long-term basis, 
while spot rates are applicable to product. The difference 
between long-term and spot rates varies from time to time, 
but currently, in terms of standard rates, the spot rates 
are from 20 to 30 percent lower. This is one reason for 
the higher price of domestically refined product. 

c) The difference in size of Japanese and foreign re- 
finery operations is another factor that must be consider- 
ed. Petroleum products for Japan come mainly from 
refineries in California, Indonesia, and the Middle East. 

The average crude throughout capacity of refineries in 
these areas are, 88,779 bbl. daily in California, 95,500 
bbl. in Indonesia, and 245,125 bbl. in the Middle East. 
The Abadan refinery in the Middle East is capable of 
415,000 bbl. daily, while there are several other instal- 
lation with capacity in excess of 100,000 bbl. per day. 
Japan now has 23 refineries, and the average daily pro- 
cessing capacity is 26,300 bbl. While a few are capable 
of more than 30,000 bbl., the majority are of small size 
of from 10,000 bbl. to 20,000 bbl. capacity. This small- 
ness in size is one reason for the higher price of dome- 
stically refined petroleum product. Although increase in 
size, and higher concentration of refinery operations can 
be foreseen in view of the rapidly mounting demand, 
numerous difficulties, including site and money problems, 
are holding up action in this direction. 


Souces of Refined Product 


There is entertained considerable fear that easing of 
the restrictions on importation will result in dumping of 
petroleum products on the Japanese market by foreign 
producers. In this connection, the writer feels that a 
better knowledge of the world petroleum situation since 
the war would go far to dissipate such apprehension. 

Two major changes have occurred. One is that the 
United States which before the war used to be the big- 
gest supplier of petroleum products to the world market 
has become a leading importer of crude and has lost much 
of its ability to export petroleum and _ its derivatives. 
Moreover, since most consumer nations have adopted the 
policy of domestic refining, there has virtually disappeared 
any outstanding source of refined products. The other 
change is that with better coordination of the oil busi- 
ness throughout the world, the possibility of dumping, 
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one of the major worries of prewar times, has receded. 
Today, there is maintained, on a regional basis, good 
equilibrium between supply and demand of petroleum 
products ; and the oil companies all recognize that exces- 
sive competition and price wars are of no benefit to any- 
one. Consequently, together with the disappearance of 
big sources of supply, stability such as was not possible : 
before the war is now a reality. ; 

The West Coast of America, including California, ; 
which before the war was the major source.of supply of H 
petroleum products for Japan, has now become an im- — 
porter of crude, while equilibrium appears to be fairly 
well maintained between export and import of products. — 
Although there appears to be some surplus of medium 
grade distilled product, much cannot be expected of this © 
areaas a source of supply. The United States and British © 
oil companies operate big refineries in Southeast Asia and 
in the Middle East, but their products flow to established 
cusmers, and here too there appears to be no notable sur- 
plus. Consequently, even after liberalization of import 
trade, there is little likelihood that large quantities of 
petroleum products will come into Japan on a scale com- 
parable to prewar. 

Needless to say, it would not be correct to say that 
there is no surplus capacity for export sales of products. 
From time to time, depending on various circumstances, 
there could be some disturbance between supply and de- 
mand. We most certrainly cannot altogether discount the 
possibility of various types of products being brought 
into Japan, though not in excessive quantities, at ridi- 
culously low prices to threaten the price structure and 
production of domestic refined products. For this reason, 
it will be necessary to set up a satisfactory system of 
tariffs. 

Today, there is nothing particularly notable about the 
refineries of Japan in regard to backwardness. All the 
facilities were bombed out during the war, and reconst- 
ruction, based on reopening, was restricted to the mini- 
mum capacity of the destroyed facilities. This was 
barely enough to fill the refining requirements of the 
time. However, with demand rising rapidly thereafter, 
and with efforts made to improve the quality of the pro- 
duct, there were undertaken in rapid succession a number 
of expansion and modernization projects. Consequently, 
the bulk of Japan’s refinery capacity is of modern design 
involving the use of foreign patents. One of the major 
objectives of modernization was the production of high- 
octane gasoline to meet the requirements of modern motor 
car engines, and for this there was undertaken introduc- 
tion of foreign technology and knowhow. The resultant 
refinery facilities therefore are of the most modern type, 
and of high performance rating by international standards. 
Fully automated, the refineries of Japan rank among the 
best and the most modern in the world. This is a situa- 
tion entirely different from that of prewar and wartime 
days when only a sprinkling of high performance facili- 
ties existed. Consequently, the products of Japanese re- 
fineries today are of a quality second to none. 

With the induction of the latest processes for produc- 
tion of lubricating oil, the quality has improved to the 
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extent that importation need no longer be continued, as 
has been the case with the gasoline. We are, therefore, 
no longer in any sense underdeveloped in respect of 


petroleum refining. 


Nevertheless, there is a weakness in that, as already ex- 


_ plained, the unit size of the refineries tends to be on the 


small side by world standards. In recent years, the total 


capacities of the refinery operators have been rapidly in- 


creasing with a tendency to concentrate upon large plant 
facilities. But the number of plants in Operation is still 
excessive, and this results in low productivity per capita. 
This disadvantage, however, is gradually disappearing as 
bigger plants are built to meet the growing requirements. 

In any case, the refineries are engaged in technologi- 
cal innovation and in expansion of capacity; while in 
quality of product it can be said that we are in no way 
inferior to foreign competitors. 

Petroleum refining is an industry completely dependent 


- on plant facilities, and it is possible by volume produc- 


tion to reduce costs drastically. However, since there is 
very little value added, there is not very much leeway 
for cost reduction through efficiency in use of labor. In 
the overall cost of the product, the proportions attributable 
to importation freight and to inland haulage tend to be 


_— large, and in this respect more effort is needed on the part 


of the operators. 


Attitude of the Industry Toward Decontrol 


The petroleum industry was under direct government 
control in a sense of protection for 18 years, from 1934 
to 1952. This protection was granted the industry because 
of war production needs, and because of postwar recovery 
requirements. With removal in July 9521 of direct control, 
the industry became free to decide on production, distri- 
bution and pricing, but because exchange control continued 
to be exercised there was, in actual practice, very little free- 
dom of action. It cannot be said that the petroleum busi- 
ness is a free enterprise. If the ‘‘ voluntary” regulation 
effected under administrative guidance up to 1934 is in- 
cluded, the petroleum industry of Japan can be said to 
have had no true experience of freedom for more than 
three decades. Such being the case, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to predict the changes that might occur to the 
existing pattern after full liberalization of trade and ex- 
change. -Decontrol, after all, presumes free competition ; 
so it can be expected that competition will become more 
intense than ever before. The problem is whether such 
competition will be of reasonable. degree or unreasonably 
excessive. 

We of the petroleum industry would like to adopt the 
attitude explained below. Japan must, whether she likes 
it or not, be increasingly more dependent on imported 
petroleum as a source of energy for her expanding needs. 
While the world situation makes it difficult to depend on 
large imports of refined petroleum’ products, there is a 
steady and plentiful supply of crude. Therefore, stability 
cannot be obtained without recourse to the policy of re- 
fining at the point of consumption, and the basic stand in 
regard to decontrol of trade and exchange should be un- 
equivocal adherence to this policy of importation of crude 
for local refining, and adoption of measures calculated 
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to promote sound and healthy development of the refin- 
ing business. 

As for the steps to be taken. toward decontrol, although 
the problem cannot be worked out without some refer- 
ence to the coal industry rehabilitation program which 
should be speeded up as much as possible, it is desirable 
that decontrol of crude be effected in fiscal 1963-64 at 
the latest, while with refined products, the earliest possible 
time be decided upon after the domestic price structure 
has been rectified by various measures undertaken by the 
industry and the government in full collaboration. 

The competitive strength of Japan’s petroleum refining 
industry in the world market after decontrol cannot be 
expected to be adequate, even though quality is high enough, 
because of the aforementioned handicaps of small plant 
size and high cost of transportation. Consequently, for 
some time it will be necessary to have some degree of pro- 
tective tariffs. No customs duty should, as has been 
already explained, be levied on imported crude, and further 
explanation will be lefe to some other occasion. 

Because the petroleum industry enjoyed protective 
control in the past, in has become accustomed to fairly 
high profits. It can be assumed that the profit rate will 
decline after decontrol. Yet, because of rising demand, 
the industry will be compelled to spend huge sums of 
money for expansion of facilities. Consequently, effort 
will have to be directed toward sound management and 
accumulation of capital. Simultaneously, both the 
Government and industry as a whole should give special 
consideration to enable the petroleum industry to gain a 
reasonable profit, and to have access to long-term, low- 
interest loans. The oil companies are no more constitu- 
tionally sound than many another industry. It will be 
extremely difficult for them to effect self-improvement 
with the lower profits foreseeable after decontrol. While 
resolute effort will be made to bring about improvements, 
it will be necessary for the Government to grant effective 
aid through such things as accelerated and special de- 
preciation to enable accumulation of bigger reserves of 
funds. 

A heavy burden on the petroleum industry is imposed 
by the gasoline and diesel oil taxes. The purpose of and 
reasons for these levies are understandable; but because 
of extremely high rates, the cost of gasoline and diesel 
fuel is so affected that prices are far out of line as com- 
pared to those of foreign products. Gasoline, before tax, 
is cheaper than elsewhere, while fuel oil is more expen- 
sive. After decontrol, the price of fuel oil is bound to 
drop to the world market level, and since the volume of 
sales is high, there will be a sharp decline in earnings. 
On the other hand, with cheap gasoline, if it turns out 
to be difficult to increase the price to the international 
level because of the pressure of the gasoline tax and 
other burdens, running the petroleum refining business 
will be an extremely difficult matter. Therefore, the 
domestic price structure must be rectified before decontrol 
can be effected. 

Prevention of excessive competition would be, it goes 
without saying, desirable. Under the current Anti-Mono- 
poly Law, the formation of cartels is prohibited except 
in a small way for “ rationalization” and for combatting 
business depression. Legislative action is needed, there- 
fore, to amend the law so that cartelization can be under- 
taken befor the adverse effects of business depression are 
actually felt. 

(The writer is chairman of Petroleum Association of Japan 
and president of Mitsubishi Oil Co. Ltd.) 


257 Items More on Free List 


The Ministry of International Trade & 
Industry on September 5 announced to 
place 257 items more on the free list, 
effective as from October 1, 1960, as the 
result of extensive discussions and deliber- 
ations pursuant to the Foreign Exchange 
and Trade Liberalization Program (see 
this column in the August issue). MITI 
authorities at first tried to liberalize nearly 
400 items as from the latter half of fiscal 
1960, but it was finally decided to keep 
off the free list for the time being about 
40% of these items on the ground that 
their free imports would bring about 
serious bearings upon domestic industry. 
As for buses, trucks, rubber goods, some 
textile goods, benzol, etc., hot discussions 
broke out about the conditions and re- 
percussions of their liberalization, but a 
final decision was made at the eleventh 
hour not to free them in the latter half 
of fiscal 1960. 

Thus, the liberalization of import trade 
has been put off for many big items, so 
the rate of liberalization (compared with 
fiscal 1959) in the latter half of fiscal 
1960 (ending with March, 1961) will go 
up only 2% to 44% from the preceding 
semi-annual term. The total imports of 
the liberalized items are estimated at 
about $60 million a year. 

MITI authorities are most likely to 
work out and put into practice continu- 
ously free trade measures for many 
other items, for they appear determined 
to liberalize at the latest by April, 1961, 
“those items scheduled to be freed as 
soon as possible (or within one year)” in 
the Liberalization Program. 

Items closely related to agriculture, 
beer, etc. have been excluded from the 
recent liberalization steps because no 
agreement of opinion has yet been reach- 
ed among ministries concerned, namely 
the Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry 
and the Ministry of Finance as well as 
the Ministry of International Trade & 
Industry. As soon as the gap between 
these authorities is bridged, free measures 
will be announced. 

Important items to be liberalized as 
from October 1 are as follows: 


(A) Automatic Approval (AA) System 

(1) Heavy Industry—pig iron, sponge 
iron, anvils, saw frames, hand drills, 
compasses, inside and outside calipers, 
vices, drawing machines, tea making ma- 
chines, tea making machines, chainblocks, 
electromagnetic clutches, glass cutters, cir- 
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cular saws (for wood, more than 1 meter 
in diameter), table type band swing ma- 
chines (for wood), hand calculators, micro- 
film equipment and accessories thereof, 
vegetable fibre spinning machines, steam 
and hand winches, Kappes, barley hull- 
ing machines, straw dampers, air spike 
drivers, hand knitting machines, bicycle 
air pumps, fire extinguishers, diving 
equipment, medical use electric bulbs 
(excluding those for infrared ray), flash 
lamps for photography, electric bells, 
tricycle trucks, room heating boilers and 
accessories thereof, clinical thermometers, 
injection syringes and needles,water meters, 
thermometers, barometers, pressure 
gauges, surveying machines, etc. 

(2) Light Industry—butadiene, glycerine, 
industrial soap, powder soap, washing 
soap, hardened oil, pigments, paints (put- 
ty, manganese putty, paint drier), solvent 
naphtha, pyridine, methanol, formalin, 
methyl chloride, rubber pipes, salad oil, 
wooden tableware, glass fibre and fabrics, 
tiles and other porcelain building materi- 
als, sheet glass (less than 2mm in thick- 
ness), glasses and other glassware, thermos 
bottles, pottery and porcelain, cutlery, 
porcelain insulators, travel supplies, foot- 
gear, sliding rules, buttons, rubber hoses, 
solid tires (for bicycles, automobiles and 
aircraft), fur goods, etc. 

(3) Textile Industry—synthetic textiles 
(staple and filament), waste yarns, wall 
paper, cotton and silk knitted goods, tire 
cords, hammocks, curtains, aprons, 
blouses (silk, etc.), garments, caps and 
hats, shawls, mufflers, viscose rayon 
neckties, brassieres, corsets, etc. 

(4) Mining Industry—silver ore, zinc 
ore, alumina, cobalt scrap, amber, etc. 

(5) Agriculture & Forestry—fruits (can- 
ned and bottled), vegetables (canned and 
bottled), rye, millet, coffee beans, cocoa 
beans, sauce, mink furs, squirrel furs, 
bamboo. etc. 


(B) Automatic Fund Allocation 
(AFA) System 

(1) Heavy Industry—nuts, pipe cutters, 
piewrenches, laminated and unit type 
cells sete: 

(2) Light Industry—maleic anhydride, 
acetic acid, water paints, isotopes, chloro- 
form, etc. 


Current Transactions in Black 
In July, the overall favorable balance 
of foreign exchange transactions came at 
$48 million, or up $13 million from a 
month ago. Not only that, current trans- 
actions alone favorably balanced at $1 
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million after a lapse of four months, and 
commodity trade also registered an ex- 
cess of exports over imports for the first 
time in seven months. 

All this was ascribed, for the most part, 
to the fact thht overseas shipments re- 
ached the second highest peak since the 
war’s termination. Another factor which 
cannot be disregarded has been the ever- 
increasing influx of shor-term foreign 
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funds, European dollar funds in particu- | 
lar, since the introduction on July 1 of | 


the free yen account system. 


Foreign currency reserves as of August — 


31 came at $1,570 million, or a gain of 
$64 million from a month ago. This was 
the third biggest gain in a month since 
the war’s end, next only to that register- 
ed in February (due to the issue of for- 
eign currency bonds) and July (owing to 
the transfer of the revaluated gold re- 
serve into the foreign currency reserve), 
1934. 

According to a customs survey, exports 
in August totalled $342 million, or a 
slight increase of $2 million (0.6 %), but 
the total turned out 13.4% bigger than a 
year ago. Imports summed up to $369 
million, or a decrease of $10 million 
(2.8%), but the figure showed a gain of 
27.1% compared with the like month of 
1959. Thus, it is seen that outgoings and 
incomings have been kept on a very high 
level, respectively, since June and May, 
this year. 

On the export list, metals and products 
thereof marked up a remarkable gain of 
$232 million, or 5%, from a month ago, 
registering the postwar high record, due 
to the conspicuous increase of iron and 
steel sales (the postwar high figures re- 
corded in both quantity and value). The 
100 % increase of ships sales resulted in 
an overall growth of $17 million or 15.6% 
in the total value of machine and equip- 
ment exports. On the other hand, textiles 
and textile goods, which accounted for 
nearly 30% of the total shipments, slightly 
declined from a month ago, but they have 
been on the $100-million mark since June, 
or much better business than at first 
feared. 

In import trade, few noteworthy changes 
took place in August except the decreases 
of mineral fuels (off $7 million or 10.3% 
from a month ago) and cotton, wool and 
other textile materials (off $6 million or 
10.0%). 


Favorable Balance Expected to Stay 


With a view to compiling a foreign ex- 


\. 
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change budget for the latter half of fiscal 


1960, Ministry of Finance authorities now 
are making an extensive study of the 
international payments position and out- 
look. Based upon the data thus far collect- 


ed, they expect that the black ink tone 
will come to stay in the second half as 
well as in the preceding term, particularly 
in the field of capital transactions. 


It now appears certain that the overall 
balance of foreign exchange in the first 
half will come at $250 million in Japan’s 
favor. Assuming that the favorable ba- 
lance in the second half will reach $100 
million, the yearly total in fiscal 1960 
would amount to nearly $350 million. 
The Ministry of Finance’s estimates of 


current and capital transactions in the 


coming months are as follows: 
(1) Current Transactions Coming into 


the black in July, current transactions 
are most likely to register some favorable 


balances again in August and September. 
It may well be expected that exports will 
mark up a seasonal boost as usual in the 
latter half, from October through Decem- 


__ber in particular, thanks to the probably 
* brisk shipments of Christmas items (bound 


for the United States), whale oil (for the 
European countries) and of canned goods 
and other provisions. 

No fear exists, on the other hand, that 
imports will rapidly grow in the coming 
months in spite of the marked increase 
of mining and manufacturing production. 


~ It is generally held that the recent upcurve 


of the inventory level is playing a role 
to offset the encouraging effects of the 
production growth upon import trade. 

In the first quarter of 1960, imports of 
materials, especially cotton and other tex- 
tiles, will show such a seasonal gain that 
international payments will go into the 
red. This adverse balance, however, cer- 
tainly will be written off by the black ink 
figures accumulated in the past months. 
After all, the overall balance in the whole 
half-year term will be in the black. 

(2) Capital Transactions It deserves 
special mention that short-term  trans- 
actions, usance bills by foreign banks 
and free yen account deposits, now are 
having greater bearings upon the inter- 
national payments position than long-term 
transactions, such as impact loan receipts 
and foreign capital investments. Foreign 
bank usance balances in particular increas- 
ed by about $100 million in a matter of 
five months after the end of March and 
amounted to nearly $600 million as of 
August 31. This was attributed, for the 
most part, to (1) the wider application of 
usance bills to more import items (put 
into practice in February and March) and 
(2) the steady expansion in scale of import 
trade, But the stimulus of the first factor 


to the increase of usance balances now 
appears to have been exhausted, so there 
is no possibility that usance balances will 
continue growing as ever. 

The balance of free yen deposits at 
the end of August summed up to $128 
million, or twice as much as $66 million 
a month ago. The most important factor 
responsible for such rapid growth was the 
conspicuous increase of European dollar 
funds deposited with overseas branches of 
Japanese foreign exchange banks. Free 
yen deposits transferred from such Euro- 
pean dollar funds are estimated to account 
for 70% or so of the total balance. Mini- 
stry of Finance experts expect that Euro- 
pean dollar funds in the hands of Japanese 
banks will continue increasing for some 
time to come, and that free yen deposits 
will bulge accordingly, but they believe 
the rate of increase will slow down. 

Tariff Reform Studied by Council 

The Tariff Council, an advisory organ 
to the Finance Minister, has been stepping 
up its work for reform of the tariff sys- 
tem and tariff rates, in connection with 
the liberalization of foreign exchange and 
trade, since the spring of this year. Among 
various reform measures the most note- 
worthy step is the creation of something 
like an emergency tariff system. 

Under the present tariff system, any 
change in rates must needs be introduced 
by law or subject to Diet deliberation and 
approval. With such red tape procedure, 
however, Japan won’t be able to cope 
with the ever-changing conditions after 
the full-fledged introduction of free trade. 
Should liberalization measures lead to the 
rapid influx of cheap foreign goods, do- 
mestic industry making the same items 
would collapse like a house of cards while 
on the other hand the Solons would be 
discussing a tariff reform bill with enthu- 
siasm. In this light, trade circles and 
MITI quarters have been calling for a 
new system under which the Government 
will be authorized to change the tariff 
rates in view of the changing conditions 
without consulting the Diet. Thus, the 
Tariff Council is now working out a series 
of measures for such emergency practice. 
The outline of the new system is as follows. 

1) The new emergency system shall be 
invoked in case the increase of some im- 
ports has brought about or is feared to 
bring about such serious damages upon 
cognate domestic industry that it is neces- 
sary to take emergency steps from the 
standpoint of national economy. 

2) Special duties (in addition to the 
formal duties) shall be imposed on ex- 
tremely cheap foreign goods within the 
limits of the difference between the prices 
(including the formal duties) of these im- 
ported goods and the normal domestic 


prices of the same items. 


3) The term necessary for invocation 
of this measure shall not be specified, but 
the additional duties shall be imposed by 
the time when imports of the cheap foreign 
goods will decline to the extent that the 
fear of damages to domestic industry will 
disappear. 

4) Before or after the invocation of 
this emergency step, the Government shall 
go into negotiations with the GATT mem- 
ber countries concerning the upping of 
conventional rates (Article 19). 

But there will be many turns and twists 
before this system will be put into prac- 
tice. Article 84 of the Japanese Constitu- 
tion provides, “ No new taxes shall be 
imposed or existing ones modified except 
by law or under such conditions as law 
may prescribe.” The proposed emergency 
tariff may be regarded as contradicting 
this provision, for it will grant excessive 
authority to the Administration in taxation. 

The Tariff Council has also been study- 
ing the item-by-item revision of the exist- 
ing rates, and it has informally decided 
upon the new tariffs for 246 items of 
import as follows: 

Raising duties (figures in brackets denot- 
ing the current rates)—Parchment paper, 
tracing paper, transfer paper and other 
papers (10%);, low-count cotton yarns 
which now are being exported cheap by 
under-developed countries (5%); electric 
refrigerators (15%), for which material 
costs here are rising so that Japanese 
makers cannot compete with foreign in- 
terests unless the duty is upped to 20% 
or so: 

Reducing duties—Toys (40%), for which 
Japanese makers have such competitive 
power that the duty may well be cut off 
to 20%; art works, curios and collections 
to be declared free of duty as in the case 
of paintings (free); shell buttons and slide 
fasteners (20%); knitted gloves and under- 
wear (25%); acetate rayon, nylon poly- 
vinyl chloride and polyvinylidene (25); 
notebooks and other stationery (30%). 

Keeping the exsting rates—Paper and 
products thereof (10-20%); books, news- 
papers and printed matter (free) ; synthetic 
textiles except the above-mentioned four 
items and other man-made fibres (25%); 
wool, cotton, ramie and flax (free); cotton 
goods (10%); garments (25%); furniture 
(20-30%); game and sport goods (20-30%); 


electric appliances refrigerators 


(15%). 
After further studying the item-by-item 
modification, the Tariff Council is plan- 


except 


ning to submit a recommendation for 
tariff reform to the Finance Minister in 
November, 


Labor Productivity Up 12.6% :— 
Japan’s labor productivity grew 12.6% in 
1959 over the previous year—the highest 
growth mark ever achieved after the Paci- 
fic War. According to the survey pub- 
lished under the title “Survey of Labor 
Productivity Statistics in 1959” by the 
Ministry of Labor, industries which show- 
ed special energy in hiking labor produc- 
tivity include automobile, ammonium sul- 
phate and carbide. Industries which show- 
ed scanty growth on the other hand, 
include cotton spinning and tires. The 
highlights of the survey follow: 

(I) Labor Productivity Movement: 1) 
During the year of 1959, the work hours 
needed for a unit production declined to 
12.6% in all industries combined. As the 
decline of work hours needed for a unit 
production means so much gain in pro- 
ductivity, the growth of Japan’s labor pro- 
ductivity in 1959 is calculated to have been 
12.6%. This figure is higher than 10.2% 
achieved in the previous peak year of 1956. 
2) The industries which enjoyed highest 
labor productivity growths include: diesel 
car department (up 27.3%) and small truck 
department (up 22.8%) in automobile indus- 
try; blast furnace department of iron- 
steel (20.6%); quick-silver method depart- 
ment in electrolytic soda (24.2%); news- 
paper rolls (21.1%) and Kraft papers (31.8 
%); and Kraft pulp (27.1%). The indu- 
stries which showed comparatively low 
rate of growth, on the other hand, include 
tires (4.7%); thin Japanese-style papers 
(4%); wool spinning (6%); soda by am- 
monium method (5.5%) the and cotton 
spinning (8%). Other industries showed 
growths in the neighborhood of 10 to 20 
%. 3) Well indicative of energetic growth 
rate of Japan’s economy, the labor produc- 
tivity index of 14 important industries 
stood as of 1959 at 125.7 on the basis of 
1955 figure. Automobile industry regis- 
tered the highest rate of growth in pro- 
ductivity, followed by ammonium sul- 
phate, carbide, dynamos, pulp, cement and 
iron steel. 

(II) Reasons for Improvement: 1) Ma- 
jor reasons for this improvement in labor 
productivity are the gradual lifting of pro- 
duction curtailment and the technological 
improvement. Riding on the crest of 
prosperity, almost all industries hiked their 
rate of operation—staple fibers, from 46% 
to 59% ; electrolytic soda, from 65% to 
82%, open-hearth furnace iron-steel, from 
61% to 73%; and eleciric furnace iron- 
steel, from 37% to 49%. Labor produc- 
tivity in these industries advanced pro- 
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portionately—for example, 17.7% in staple 
fibers; 20.4% in electrolytic soda ; 8.2% 
in open-hearth furnace iron-steel ; and 
15.9% in electric furnace iron-steel. 2) 
In technolcgical innovation field, the 
speed-up in passenger car production 
through mass production system and the 
large-scale introduction of new machinery 
to assembly line including belt-conveyor 
and other automatic systems were instru- 
mental in boosting the labor productivity 
in automobile industry to a considerable 
degree. The installation of continuous 
presses and die-cast machines was brisk 
in steel sheet processing stages in dynamo 
manufacturing. Adoption of “through” 
system in chemical and iron-steel indus- 
tries also contributed to the hike in labor 
productivity. Installation of new and 
powerful facilities is another reason for 
the large-scale productivity growth. Giant 
furnaces in iron and steel industry ; clos- 
ed-type converters in carbide industry and 
continuous distillatory apparata and giant 
machines in paper industry are cases in 
point. Replacement of old machinery 
with the new textile industry also contri- 
buted greatly to hiking their productivity. 


Finis for Miike Struggle:—End has final- 
ly come to Miike Colliery dispute, where 
one of the most violent labor-management 
struggles has been in progress amid the 
world-wide attention. The Coal Miners 
Meeting, which was called on August 18 
and extended time and again for 20 days, 
finally approved the move by the execu- 
tive council to terminate the struggle in 
line with the Central Labor Mediation 
Board’s plan. This meeting was one of 
the most stormy and turbulent even for 
the militant Coal Miners Union and had 
to be recessed for a number of times be- 
cause of the deadlock developed during 
the discussions. Finally, however, majo- 
rity of the unionists saw the executives’ 
point that the acceptance of the media- 
tion plan was the only way out at the 
moment, as there was no assurance that 
they could win by doggedly fighting on. 
This acceptance, however, does not mean 
that the executives as well as the members 
of the Coal Miners Union approved the 
management’s discharge plan. The major 
reason why the Coal Miners Union had 
to accept the unacceptable was its fear 
that, if it refused to comply with the 
mediation plan, pressures from the Go- 
vernment, the general public as well as 
the management would become so power- 
ful that the union might have to retreat 
in yet more ignoble manner, The execu- 
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tives of the union were quite aware of the 
fact that, at the moment, the union was 
in no condition to plunge into another 
time-and-fund-consuming — strike. The 
weakness of Tanro (Coal Miners Union) 
has been widely in evidence recently. 
Union after union had to accept the 
management’s rationalization plans despite 
the agreement reached in the October, 
1959 meeting that they would reject any 


rationalization moves by the management. ~ 


It was the Miike Mine Union alone that — 


followed the agreement to the letter. It 


was because of the realization of this fact — 


that the Coal Miners Union meeting for 
all its heated discussions for and against 
the acceptance of the mediation plan final- 
ly decided to go along with the mediation 
plan. 

The center of attention at the Miike 
Mine is now shifted to the question wheth- 
er there would be a large scale desertation 
from the first union in favor of the second 
as was the case with the Oji Paper Union 
after an equally violent strike. In order 
to prevent this catastrophe, the Coal 
Miners Union decided for every unionist 
to contribute 600 during the coming 10 
months to help lift the loans burden off 
from the Miike unionists. A host of 
organizers are slated to be posted at Miike 
with the purpose of keeping the first 
unionists’ morale at a high level. 

Although the mediation plan was finally 
accepted, Tanro did not fail to attach 
rider conditions to the acceptance. First 
of all, Tanro stated that it was unable 
to accept that part of the mediation plan 
which attacked the work-place rallies and 
strikes in Miike Mine. It also demanded 
equal and undiscriminatory treatment of 
the first unionists. If these conditions 
are not accepted, Tanro continues, it 
would have to fight a concerted fight 
a concerted fight against the management. 
The management, on the other hand, is 
expected to deal severely with the first 
unionists backed by the clauses in the 
mediation plan. Hard sledding, therefore, 


seems to be in store for both union and 
management. 

For example, some 500 out of 1,200 dis- 
chargees will take the matter to the court 
claiming that the discharge is an unfair 
and illegal action on the part of the manag- 
ment. It will take a great deal of time 
before the court takes final action on the 
matter. In the interim, 2,000 strong 
members of “Defend Miike Dischargee 
Council” will take the matter to the 
furthest coner of Japan and try to make 
Miike a second Matsukawa Dispute. The 
aftermath of one of the most violent st- 
tikes in Japan’s labor history will linger on, 
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Kaleidoscope 


Phenomenal Rice Crop Expected:—The total rice crop for 


_ the current year is estimated at 12,910,000 tons (86,060,000 koku) 
_as of August 15—the highest mark ever predicted in Japan’s 


agricultural history—higher than 12,500,000 tons achieved in 
the previous year. The report published by Ministry of Agri- 
culture & Forestry on September 1 also states that this is the 
sixth bumper crop in a row and that the major reasons for 
this good tidings are: 1) technical advances made in agriculture 
and 2) ideal weather (high moisture, plenty of sunshine) for 
tice crop which prevailed during the crucial July and August. 

Equipment Investments by Shipbuilding Companies :—Minis- 
try of Transportation drew up a survey on August 23 of 
equipment investments planned and carried out by shipbuild- 


ing companies during the fiscal 1959 and 1960. The survey 


consists of the achievements in the fiscal 1959 and programs 
for 1960 at 24 major shipbuilding companies. The highlights 
of the report include the following information: 1) the total 
backlog of orders for the shipyards stands at a scanty 1,880,- 
000 tons—enough to last only about a single year. Shipbuild- 
ing industry, therefore, is trying to advance to land machinery 
fields such as bridges, chemical machinery and plants; 2) the 
total equipment investment for the fiscal 1960 is estimated at 
about 3£20.2 billion—the highest mark achieved in the post- 
war days (1959 achievement stands at 10.5 billion). Of this 


2 amount although the investments in shipbuilding facilities are 


marking time, those in other machinery production facilities 
have advanced almost 300%. 

Freight Transportation for Fiscal 1959 :—Freight transporta- 
tion volume by trucks has been on a steady upcurve reflecting 
the recent prosperity. National railway carloadings, on the 
other hand, are marking time. According to the survey com- 
piled by the Transportation Ministry, the total freight trans- 
portation volume by trucks in the fiscal 1959 (Apr., 1959— 
Mar., 1960) stood at 1,023,680,000 tons—18% growth over the 
fiscal 1958. In ton kilometers (freight volume kilometers 
covered), the figure stood at 16,831,880,000—21% growth over 
the previous fiscal year. National railway carloadings, on the 
other hand, stood at 182,600,000 tons (or 49,668,000,000 ton 
kilometers) mere 9% growth over the previous fiscal year. 

Petrochemical Combinat :—Maruzen Petrochemical Industry 
and Shin-Nippon Chisso Hiryo K.K. is scheduled to embark 
shortly upon the first stage construction of the Petrochemical 
Center in Goi Area, Chiba Prefecture with the total fund of 
¥ 10.0 billion. Annual 40,000 ton production of ethylene is 
expected when this plan is completed. Recently, Ube Industries, 
Nippon Soda and Electro-Chemical Industry joined in the two 
companies to draw up the second stage of construction to put 
the petrochemical center on an international scale. The total 
construction fund stands at *¥ 80.0 billion among the five 
companies. When the second stage is completed, the total 
ethylene production will be boosted to an annual 132,000 
tons—the largest petrochemical combinat in Japan. 

Net Receipt Rate of Foreign Exchange :—According to the 
announcement made by Economic Planning Agency on Sep- 
tember 13, Japan’s net receipt rate of foreign exchange in 1959 
stood at 84.3%-0.8% higher than the 1958 achievement. The 
net receipt rate, therefore, has been steadily climbing ever 
since 1954 when it hit the bottom (77.1 %)- The growth rate, 
however, is slowing down—from 2.2% in 1955 to 3.3% in 1956 
to 1.7% in 1957 to 0.8% in 1958 and to 0.8 % in 1959. py 
commodities, chemicals advanced from 92.0% in 1958 to 95.2% 
in 1959; foodstuffs, from 93.9% to 94.5% and textiles from 
77.6% to 80.0%. On the other hand, iron-steel declined pee 
79.1% to 76.6%; non-ferrous metals, from 71.8% to 67.9% 
and machinery, 91.0% down to 89.3%. 7: 

Survey of Manufacturing Industries in Fiscal 1959 :—Ministry 
of International Trade & Industry announced on ia eek 
13 its survey of various aspects of manufacturing In yar. 
A part of the industrial statistics survey carried out as oO 


end of December, 1959, the current report covers manufactur- 
ing enterprises having more than 30 employees. The highlights 
of the report follows. In sharp contrast with the previous 
year, production activity of manufacturing industry in 1959 
was phenomenal. The number of enterprises grew 12.4% to 
39,175, while the number of employees advanced 15.2% (623,- 
748 in concrete figures) to 4,730,443. The total production 
amount, on the other hand, grew as much as 25.1% to *F 10,- 
143.3 billion to eclipse the ¥ 10,000 billion for the first time. 
The delivery amount likewise grew 23.2% to ¥10,047.8 billion. 
Taking the figure in 1952 as 100, delivery stood at 227.4 in 
1957; 218.4 in 1958 and 269.1 in 1959 to indicate the size of 
Japan’s economic activities. Added value, on the other hand, 
stood at 3,041.1 billion-31.4% growth over the previous year’s 
achievement, while investments in fixed assets also advanced 
16% to the total of 4695.1 billion. 


Establishment of New Iron-Steel Works :—Japan’s iron & 
steel companies are showing a great deal of energy in build- 
ing new iron works in order to meet the growing demands 
for steel products. For example, Kobe Steel Works has de- 
cided to establish a new iron works at Kakogawa, Hyogo 
Prefecture, while Yawata Iron & Steel is now surveying a 
site in Yokkaichi City. Nippon Kokan and Kawasaki Steel 
likewise are scheduled to decide the place where to build new 
iron works. As these companies claim that more than 6,500,- 
000 sq.m. of site is necessary for their iron works, the new 
works are expected to be far bigger than the existing ones. 


Iron-Steel Technical College :—College Education Committee 
of Japan Iron & Steel Federation has recently decided to take 
the following measures to help fill the great deficiency in 
technicians—1) in order to train medium-class technicians, 
junior colleges will be established at two or three places with 
¥ 500 million fund for each; 2) subsidies and scholarships 
will be made to colleges and universities to the tune of about 
¥270 million annually. This is the first time for the Japanese 
industry to join hands in establishing a speciality college and 
denotes the seriousness of the lack of technicians and engineers 
in iron-steel industry. The number of science university 
graduates recruited by iron-steel industry has been steadily 
growing in recent years. The number, which stood at 185 
in 1955, grew to 390 in 1957 to 573 in 1959 and further to 
778 in the current year. The figure is expected to grow further 
to about 1,500 in 1965. However, the number of university 
graduates (science majors) is very much limited. Even with 
such first-class iron-steel firms as Yawata and Fuji, applicants 
who majored in electrics, machinery and chemicals were short 
of openings. Only those who majored in metallurgy met the 
openings. In the second-rate iron-steel firms, therefore, not 
nearly enough applicants (even including local university 
graduates) came to knock the door. 


“Cooperative Development ”’ :—Maruzen Oil, Hitachi Ship- 
building and 10 other Sanwa Bank-affiliated enterprises have 
decided to cooperate with one another to create a truly inte- 
grated heavy and petrochemical industry center in the reclaimed 
land bordering the Port of Sakai. The enterprises which have 
agreed to the joint development program are Maruzen Petro- 
chemical, Ube Industries, Osaka Soda, Otsu Rubber, Shin 
Nippon Chisso Hiryo, Sekisui Chemical, Teijin Chemical, 
Toyo Rubber, Nichimen Jitsugyo, Nippon Express and Hitachi 
Shipbuilding. Major objectives for the program are: 1) to 
send cheap petroleum to Kansai Electric Power to guarantee 
abundant and inexpensive energy supplies and to channel the 
wasted gas available in naphtha cracking; 2) to make the place 
a virtual center for all kinds of petrochemical products with 
each chemical firm carrying out its assigned duties; 3) to 
establish giant shipyards and machinery plants ; 4) to establish 
a joint firm to take care of repairing and transportation busi- 
ness of utilities facilities such as steam systems and water sup- 
ply systems. 


Glimpses of Japanese Culture 
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Modern Murals in Japan 


By Yuichiro Kojiro RE 


These days, one often sees murals and sculptural objects 
incorporated into modern buildings and structures. This Is 
a rather new occurrence rare several years ago. Until quite 
recently, architects seem to have been averse to having items 
not of their own design incorporated into their buildings and 
structures. Likewise, artists and sculptors have been engrossed 
in producing pictures 
and sculptures for ex- 
hibition purposes only 
and have not been 
particularly interested 
in studying the roles 
that these artistic ob- 
jects could play in re- 
lation to the life of 
man. 

The intimate re- 
lationship between 
architecture on the 
one hand and sculp- 
turing on the other— 
the relations that 
flourished in earlier 
period of history (an- 
cient times, medieval 
times and the Renais- 
sance days) have been 
almost completely lost 
in modern times. Each 
of these fields has 
followed its own way without regard to companion arts. Re- 
cently however, signs of a “re-marriage” of these three fields 
of plastic art have been seen everywhere. What then is the 
driving force that lies behind this revival of artistic union? 

Since the Industrial Revolution, architecture has grown to 
be extremely “ materialistic” and “rational.” Taking advan- 
tage of science and mechanics, architects tried to create their 
buildings out of such newly established materials as iron-steel, 
cement and glass—and to work ona large-scale. Breaking off 
with the handicraft and similar lines of art, architects pursued 
an extremely materialistic and mechanical world of architec- 
ture. Pictures and sculpture, on the other hand, continued 
to be, intrinsically, creations of human hands. Artists, there- 
fore, became completely opposed to the uniformity and stan- 
dardization which resulted from mechanical mass production 
systems in the new age. Artists and sculptors set their minds 
not passively but positively upon the pursuit of the deepest 
corners of the human heart and spirit, which are inevitably 
organic and irrational in contrast with the rapidly overshadow- 
ing materialistic civilization and tried to express their findings 
either in pictures or sculptures. 

It was at this stage that the world was plunged into the 
Second World War and found, to its horror, that the materi- 
alistic civilization, which once gripped our hearts with emo- 
tion, was only a one-sided monster and far from our true 
ideal of the harmony of humanity with the world, which is 
the true objective of art. Architects as well as artists thus 
realized that the state of “separation” of matter and Spirit, 
technology and art, is deplorable and a movement arose for 
the re-establishment of the harmony between the two camps 
and development of a joint-community in all fields of art. 

This movement was instrumental in stirring a new aware- 
ness of the spiritual side of architecture and a deep soul- 
searching among the architects about their single-minded devo- 
tion to rationalism and functionalism. At the same time, this 
movement drove home the social value of art and pl 
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cardinal role in bringing art out into the open from among 
its esoteric devotees. Artistic creations as everlasting symbols 
of human communication and achievement, began to be de- 
manded. Because of these post-war developments, architec- 
ture, which is primarily materialistic and geometric, and mo- 
dern art, which is primarily spiritual and organic, have begun 
to “understand” and supplement each other’s deficiencies but 
without relinquishing their own prerogatives. 

This tendency is more or less universal and signs of it are 
observable in Japan as well as in Europe, the United States 
and Latin American countries. It is only natural that there 
should be considerable difference from country to country, 
but the main current underlying all of these tendencies is the 
same. One of the signs of the popularity of this trend is the 
fact that the Internationai Association of Plastic Art is sche- 
duled to adopt (at its 3rd meeting to be held in Vienna from 
late September through October, 1960) an agreement “concern- 
ing the synthesis of plastic art in order to accelerate the 
cooperation between painters and sculptors. and architects. 
The original draft of this agreement was prepared by the 
International Association of Plastic Art and International 
Union of Architects. Japan is planning to send four artists 
to this meeting. 

The first thing that Japanese architects dreamed of after 
the end of the Pacific War was to foster the hard-won demo- 
cracy through the designs of architecture. They wanted to 
create something like community centers, in cities and towns 
where the people could freely gather and express themselves. 
And it was in the reconstruction of city and town offices, 
which had been reduced to ashes during the war, that this 
idea became most prevalent. The worst kind of bureaucracy 
had permeated even to government offices, which had become 
generally cold and indifferent-looking giving an impression of 
rejection to the general public. In the reconstruction of these 
offices, architects took a drastically different view from that 
which had prevailed in the pre-war period. Their idea was 
that government offices should be the nucleus of the cities in 
which they are built and construction was carried out along 
this line of thinking. Thus, the new government offices and 
town halls came to have wide spaces reserved for gardens 
and public halls. 

In the case of Tokyo Metropolitan Government building, 
most of the first floor and mezzanine are open for the general 
public as a glass-enclosed public hall. It is along the walls 


Kagawa Prefectural Government Office 
Architect: Kenzo Tange 
Murals: Genichiro Inokuma 
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of this public 
hall that more 
than ten pic- 
tures in cera- 
mic plates by 
Taro Okamo- 
to are “in- 
laid.” These 
pictures are 
so arranged 
that they seem 
to sing out to 
the people 
who flock to 
the place. The 
picture repro- 
duced here is 
one of the works by Okamoto and is entitled “Mural of the 
Sun.” This is the largest picture of them all and extends, as 
can be seen in the accompanying picture, from the floor of 
the first floor to the ceiling of the mezzanine. The work isa 
grouping of ceramic plates and has a strong color effect. 
There are other charming titles to works such as “the Mural 
of the Moon,” etc. It is likely that the people who wait for 
others here say, “Vl wait for you in front of the Mural of 
the Moon.” Thus, these murals are proving to be a veritable 
oasis in the desert of ferro-concrete and glass. 

These pictures in ceramic plates, however, are not mere orna- 
ments for the pleasure of the eye. They have an important 
function as part of the architecture. As the Tokyo Metro- 
politan Government Office is encased in glass, it has to have 
an earthquake-resistant wall in the center of the building for 
support. For the purpose of both decorating and highlighting 
this earthquake-resistant wall, the architect and artist hit upon 
the use of ceramic plates as material for the pictures. 

One of the most interesting facts about this building is that 
the murals are only on the first floor and the mezzanine and 
nowhere else in the seven floors that soar upon the mezzanine. 
The resulting effect is that the eight-storied building has come 
to have a strong focal point with its beauty greatly enhanced. 
In Japan, there has long been a tradition of having only the 
train part of a lady’s kimono decorated. The idea is to make 
that part a focal point of the whole design. The same effect 
is discernible in the government office—especially at night when 
strong light is flooded upon the pictures. 

Kenzo Tange makes clever use of murals in another of his 
works—the Kagawa Prefectural Government office at Takama- 
tsu, Shikoku. Often called the best work of Tange’s, this office 
is built on a square plan, in the center of which staircases 
and elevators are grouped together. The walls that surround 
this central part are designed as supports in case of earth- 
quake. In this building also, the first floor is designed as a 
public hall and an exhibition room open for public use. On 
the outside of this earthquake-resistant wall on the first floor 
is a picture in ceramic plates. This mural is the work of 
Genichiro Inokuma, who is now active in New York. 

In creating this mural, Inokuma planned to give an expres- 
sion to the idea of the tea ceremony inherent in the culture 
of the Japanese people so he entitled his work “Wakei Seijaku 
(Peace, respect, purity and silence)”. Inokuma’s idea was that 
these four attitudes of the soul are prerequistes for true com- 
munication among people. In this case, the ceramic plates are 
uniform in size, while in the case of the Metropolitan Govern- 
ment Office, the sizes of the plates are varied and not uniform. 

As Japan has a long tradition of ceramic art, it is only 
natural that the artists should use the idea of creating murals 
with ceramic plates. Murals in public places are inevitably 
touched by hands and often covered with dust. So the material 
for the murals in these places should have a great deal of 
durability. In this respect, frescoes and oil paintings are out. 
Ceramic plates, on the other hand, are not easily broken or 
faded and can be washed with water, if necessary. They are 
ideal, therefore, for use in public places. 

However, the cost is rather high, although not exactly pro- 


Side of the roof room of Otaki Town, Hall, 
Chiba Pref. 
Architecture & Murals by Kenji Imai 


hibitive, when the original pictures are specially baked upon 
the ceramic plates by famous artists. This is not the sort 
of thing that can be done by anyone anywhere. A sort of 
mosaic mural, therefore, has begun to be created at certain 
places in place of the “ picture-murals ” described above. 

Photo in the left column shows the town office of Otakimachi, 
in the central part of the Boso Peninsula. This is a town of 
grass-thatched houses and white-walled storehouses inhabited 
by simple village folk. In building a new town office for this 
small town, Architect Kenji Imai wanted his work to have a 
spiritual link with the townspeople. Probably the town was 
unable to afford to bake new ceramic plates or to ask a 
famous artist to paint an original picture. So Mr. Imai thought 
of using waste article for his purposes. 

In Japanese villages, people use hibachi (braziers) for keep- 
ing warm; jars and pots for keeping salt and water; vases 
for flowers and a variety of bowls for eating. These articles 
are all ceramic and have beautiful designs and coloration. 
Therefore even when they become cracked or useless these 
things are not freely cast away because of the attachment 
people have for them. So many waste articles are usually 
stored in corners of barns or piled in storehouses. 

Mr. Imai hit upon the idea of taking advantage of these 
articles. Wasn’t it possible for the town to ask its people to 
contribute these waste articles for the construction of murals 
for thier own town hall? If it was possible, there was no 
need to bake new ceramic plates. On top of this, there was 
the added advantage that the people might feel special attach- 
ment to their town hall because something of it was definitely 
their own contribution. If realized, this method could be 
the proverbial stone that killed two birds, thought Mr. Imai. 

Thus, Mr. Imai not only created the town hall itself but 
also formed mosaic murals with his own hands. The picture 
shows one of the murals Mr. Imai created on the side walls 
of the roof room on top of the town hall. There are other 
murals on the other side of this room and on top of its roof. 
The roof-top picture represents two flying cranes. This is a 
tribute to the nearby remains of Maizuru Castle (Castle of 
the Flying Cranes). 

Another example of the murals which utilize waste ceramic 
articles has recently appeared at the foot of Mt. Fuji.-. It is 
in the resting place completed on the premises of Daisekiji 
Temple under 
the design of 
Architect Hi- 
deo Yokoya- 
ma. On the 
ferro-concrete 
wall of the 
center of the 
building, there 
is a mural of 
broken cera- 
mic articles. 

Daisekiji 
Temple used 
to be a fam- 
ous Buddhist 
place of wor- 
ship at the 
foot of Mt. 
Fuji in a thick 
forest of old 
cedar _ trees. 
At present, 
however, it is 
the mecca of 
a new religion called Soka Gakkai. On every Saturday, nearly 
10,000 devotees come to this temple from all over the country 
to worship. The newly constructed building is a resting place 
for these people. When you glance at the accompanying picture, 
you may think that the mural represents not a picture but a Chi- 
nese character. Noboru Tanaka, who created this mural, may 
have received suggestions from calligraphy. But the picture 
itself is nothing but an abstract form developed in the imagi- 
nation of Mr. Tanaka. As the majority of ceramic articles 
used here are dominated by thick brown and blue, the overall 
effect is a very poignant one—well suited to the aggressive 
nature of the religion. The ceramic articles used for the mural 
have probably been collected from the devotees. (The writer is 
assistant professor of architecture at Meiji University, Tokyo) 


Rest Place of Daisekiji Temple 


Hideo Yokokawa 
Noboru Tanaka 


Architect : 
Murals : 
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Construction in the Boom 


PG have been enjoying a big boom, 

Until a few years ago, leading construction companies 
were receiving the daily average of new orders amounting 
to 100 million each. This was already a big business, 
and the amount has leaped to 200 million each in re- 
cent months. Shimizu Construction Co., Ltd., one of the 
leading constructors in Japan, for instance, received new 
orders totalling £29,400 million in value during the seven- 
month period from September, 1959 through March, this 
year, and the inflow of new orders since April has reached 
the daily average of £200 million. Business has been 
equally flourishing for other leaders like Taisei, Kashima 
and Obayashi. 


In the half-year term ended March, 1958, Shimizu 
Construction registered new orders totalling “17,500 
million, or the daily average of just about ¥100 million, 
and the volume of orders has been doubled in only two 
years, an increase not caused by the soaring of commodity 

prices, but spurred by the actual growth of construction 
activity, as the commodity prices in the interim remained 
generally steady. 


1. Weight of Construction Investments 
(In ¥100 million) 


Gross National Product Construction Investments 


Fiscal B/A 
Year Value Increase* Value Increase* (%) 
(A) (%) (B) %) 

1956 92,498 — 10,758 = 5 
1957 100,251 8.4 11,831 11.0 11.8 
1958 102,917 Oi 13,272 De 12.9 
1959 118,280 14.9 17,127 29.0 14.5 
1960** 127,480 7.8 20,092 Vlg 15.8 
* Increase over previous year: ** estimate. 
Source: Construction Ministry for all tables. 


The construction boom in Japan is bound to continue 
unabated for some time to come. Public works opera- 
tions are expanding with the five-year highway improve- 
ment plan at the helm. Electric power development 
projects are in full swing and the residential housing- 
starts will continue at an energetic pace while large spend- 
ing is certain for plant-equipment investments by key 
industries. Big office buildings are under construction or 
about to be started in major cities. To make constructors 
busier, more hotels are being built and more roads are 
being repaved in preparation for the next Olympic Games 
scheduled to be held in Tokyo and its neighboring areas 
four years later. 


Construction Investments Up 29% in Fiscal 1959 


According to the Construction ‘‘White Paper” published 
by the Construction Ministry some time ago, investments 
in construction in fiscal 1959 totalled 1,712,700 million, 
increasing by 29.0% over fiscal 1958 and the largest an- 
nual gain registered after the war’s termination, consider- 
ing that the increase recorded in the booming 1956 (the 


year known for the 


‘““ greatest boom” in history) was 


restricted to only 17.0% over 1955. With the total spend- 
ing of 2,000,000 million estimatedly earmarked for 
construction investments in fiscal 1960 (up 17.3% over 
fiscal 1959), the increasing rate almost equals to that in 
the boom year of 1956, although it stands. somewhat 
below the 1959 mark. 

The ratio of construction investments to gross national 
product in fiscal 1960 reaches 15.8% as compared with 
11.5% in fiscal 1956, and 14.5% in fiscal 1959. Thus, the 
notable increase in the scale of construction contracts 
awarded to major construction companies in recent years 
is not attributable simply to temporary factors, but is 
firmly based on the concrete expansion of construction 
projects by governmental and public as well as private 
quarters. 


Equipment Investments Offer a Big Spur 


The latest construction boom is supported largely by 
investments in non-residential private construction opera- 
tions, that is, plant-equipment investments by major in- 
dustries. Equipment investments by industries, which are 
subject to the trend of business fluctuations, may not be 
constant in nature, but they are still a mainstay of the 
current construction boom. In fiscal 1959, investments 
in plants and equipments by industries totalled +£435,300 
million, recording a sharp gain of 63.0 percent over 1958 
and offering the most important support to the construc- 
tion boom in that year. In the plant-equipment invest- 
ments in fiscal 1959, the star role was played by chemical 
and machinery industries, as pointed out in the latest 
‘“Economic White Paper” of the Economic Planning 
Agency which referred particularly to the rising weight of 
investments in heavy and chemical industries necessitated by 
the “‘intensification of the industrial structure, the closer 


2. Construction Orders Received by Customers 
(Fiscal 1959: In ¥100 million) 
Public 


Private Osders. Construction Works Others Total Pah 
Manufacturing : 
Textilés: 3 fet 92 4 1 98 1.9 
Chemicals |)... | 284 41 13 338 6.6 
Iron & Steel... 167 57 23 247 4.8 
Machinery. 2 oe 371 19 4 394 eth 
Otheris a. 6) ae 195 14 2 211 4.1 
Non-Manufacturing : 
Mining rece ae 20 37 3 60 1:2 
Transportation. ... 53 39 2 94 1.8 
Electric Power. ... 71 279 32 382 7.5 
_ Commerce, Other ./ 974 47 e022 19.9 
Subtotalgeen semana 2,351 559 8  —- 2,995 58.4 
Governmental and Public 
Orders: 
ab ae Railways & Other 
ransportation. .... 43 195 7 
Te. Corp. & Postal i ie a 
ERVICES* (hye we ee, Ene 68 
Bleatrig Power Resources # a iis - 
evelopment 3. sais 4 132 3 
Govt. Contracts) aera 70 267 0 337 a6 
Local Public Bodies 126 322 i 449 8.7 
Public Corporations... 66 100 ks 167 3.3 
Subtotals tuael  . |i. 408 1,042 531,503 29.3 
Total’. Sirecwe.,. 0 wae 2°74 1,612 138 4,525 88.2 
Small Contracts ..... 381 162 60 603 
Grand Total... . . | 3,155 1,774 198 5,127 100°0 


Notes : Commerce mcludes service professions, banking, insurance, 
real estate: National Railways & Others include public 
traffic services and Teito Rapid Transit. 
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_ ties between affiliated industries, and the diversification of 


Seen an 


4 


processing formulas.” 

Machinery industry, above all, made the heaviest invest- 
ments in plants and equipments because of the closer 
linkings among associated branches and the diversification 
of processing routines, thus contributing largely to the 
rising volume of contracts for construction companies, as 
shown in Table 2. It is noted that orders from chemical 
and machinery industries occupied a heavy weight in the 
contracts for 46 leading construction firms in fiscal 1959. 
Included in the category of non-residential private build- 
ings were many hotels and at office buildings. As shown 
in Table 2, investments by non-manufacturing commercial 
sectors in 1959 are placed 102,200 million (or 20.0% of 
the total contracts), and those investments were mostly 
in office buildings or hotels. 

For all that, residential housing starts have been the 
most stable factor in the business of construction, with 
the annual increase constantly standing at 10.0—15.0%, 
irrespective of business fluctuations (inclusive of residential 


houses built by the Japan Housing Corporation, local 


public bodies or private owners). As noted in Table 3, 
wooden structures predominate in residential houses built 
so far with those for purely residential purposes office- 
residential uses predominating. 


Highway Construction in Swing 

In the field of public works, public utilities projects have 
been markedly active with the increasing rate over the 
preceding year reaching 20.0% in fiscal 1957 through 1958 
and 37.0% in fiscal 1959, as highway construction, typhoon- 
damage recovery projects at major rivers and port-harbor 
reconstruction have been undertaken in rapid succession. 
A gigantic five-year highway replenishment plan starting 
in fiscal 1958 at the total cost of *4810,000 million is 
destined to head the list of principal public works enter- 
prises in the coming few years. In addition to such 
public works operations, semi-permanent investment pro- 
jects by electric power and railways also take a heavy 
in non- 


weight in construction business. Investments 


public construction operations like office buildings and 
residential houses have continued energetic, but no parti- 
cular leap has been noted. Meanwhile, the construction 
of a new Tokaido trunk line by the National Railways, 
the equipment expansion project by the Nippon Telegraph 
& Telephone Public Corporation and the reconstruction 


of water-supply and sewerage systems by local public 


3. Construction Starts 


1958/57 1959/58 1959 

By category 1957 1958 1959 (%) (%). in Total % 
NVOOGENH Gy cise =. es 320 30.7 33.6 94 109 66.2 
Steel-framed .......-. 1S 7.5 12.6 120 139 24.8 
Steel-reinforced ...... 2.6 2.3 4.4 89 189 8.6 
ORHEES te cee sk weg cee 1.0 0.4 0.2 36 49 0.4 

By Use 
Purely Residential ... .16.7 Heh} 19.4 105 111 38.3 
Residence-Office* .... .- 6.8 6.8 7.6 99 112 14.9 
Agriculture & Forestry . . 1.8 1.6 1.6 89 97 B54 
Mining & Manufacturing . 8.0 es) 9.4 68 171 18.5 
SOMIMELCEN ys conta: 2.4 aoe 3.3 95 148 85 
Public Utilities. ...... 1.0 1.0 1.4 105 136 2.8 
Service Bdge Se eR 2.8 ell 104 99 5.4 

ic Services 
“pphtios 9 a a ee 4.3 5.0 552 116 105 10.3 
@ipers tet Seales ep: 0.1 0.1 0.1 114 182 0.2 
RGA niet meine tat «Pts et 43.7 42.4 50.8 97 120 100.0 


* Used for residence as well as office or shop, 
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bodies, all of which are due to start either in fiscal 1960 
or 1961 will also serve to make constructors busy on a 
stable basis like residential housing starts regardless of 
the business fluctuation. 

The total volume of investments in construction projects 
in fiscal 1960 is estimated at 2,009,200 million, increas- 
ing by 17.3% over fiscal 1959. On the list of such 
projects, a sharper gain is envisaged for construction 
projects by public utilities, especially telegraphic and 
telephone services which earmark 95,900 million for 
expansion projects, an. increase of some 53.0% over fiscal 
1959 at 62,700 million. Those new projects are under- 
taken under the provisions of the Telegraph and Telephone 
Equipments Expansion Law which has just gone into force. 
Coming next are construction operations by railways with 
the total spending of *486,700 million earmarked for 
fiscal. 1960 or an increase of 22.5% over fiscal 1959’s 
£70,800 million. 
Tokaido trunk line will be the star project, while subway 


Of such railway projects, a new 


line construction operations by private railways in Tokyo 
and Osaka will also demand large expenses. Equally 
active will be public works operations for highways, 
typhoon-damage recovery projects, and  port-harbor 
dredging. With the expenditure of 128,700 million ear- 
marked for highway construction and rebuilding program in 
fiscal 1960, Japanese highways are far from being perfect. 


Class A national highways are wide enough for automobile 


The 


Japan Trade Monthly 
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role in acquainting foreign traders and indus- 
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i of Principal Construction Companies 
pha asm hc Ratios of Contracts (%) 
ivi d New orders Term-end 2 = 
k baad Settlement Contracts +t Profit Dividen pr de! a Gone 
Firms Capital™ = term executed? Profits rate (%) rate (%) received* — hacklogs Tubiie aeean 
oD a 192 749 95.0 20.0 248 422 16 84 
Obayashi-Gumi . . 2,400 ae He ae He 100.0 20.0 2m 406 2s : 
isei pene 186 751 ; ’ 2 
Taisei Kensetsu 2,400 cree as op 1.01 87.0 22:0 281 re if a: 
lease heii nk BeBe Hes 8 932 140.0 15.0 125 182 iY u 
: ‘ch, 195% 45 54. 45.0 : f 
Bpaven;Pobeke 30 ae 190 47 122 74.0 15.0 60) 69 | t 
Nippon Hodo’~ . 2. a... 500 Jung tee Be ne ey res ra ES 
164 b 4 
Toa Kowan .. 300 Say 1958 24 262 262.0 10.0 26 37 100 0 
ey Sept., 1959 27 266 266.0 10.0 3% : a : 
ToaiDorO cw. Syn pelos 99 Sept., 1959 6 42 84.0 35.0 Z 5 
iil March, 1960 8 64 129.0 35.0 5 2 . iy 
Takano Kensetsu. ... 300 AO ne fe a au pe , 3 
ay, 4 : 
Bulldozer Koji .... - 120 Sept... 1959 19 02 12940 20.0 : We 100 0 
arch, * 5 0 
Nippcn Kokudo Kaihatsu 400 Pa ae ee ey ris H: ¥ 100 
arcn, . C 
Wakamatsu Chikko. . . 160 Sept., 1959 15 152 253.0 25.0 18 8 100 0 
March, 1960 13 138 173.0 25.0 17 
B ¢ 
sae Kensetsu 2 21,250 s, oe ne a8 rk ae Be re 20 80 
arcn,, Ls Is . rs a 
i ; ., 1959 203 653 109.0 20.0 288 722 33 67 
Se ae oes a 1960 931 750 107.0 20.0 314 834 
Notes: * In million yen; ** in ¥100. 


Group A. . 
securities exchanges. 


traffic, but even those highways are sufficiently paved 
only to the extent of 40.0% and the conditions are worse 
with other smaller highways. Some 10.0% of prefectural 
highways are closed to automobile traffic, and more than 
50.0% 
automobiles. 


of town and village highways are closed to 


Projects under the five-year highway reconstruction 
plan will have been completed to the extent of 47,0% 
1958 through 1960 with the remaining 53.0% 
1961 1962. 


With the total expenditure for the five-year plan set at 


in fiscal] 


due to be undertaken in fiscal through 
810,000 million, the average annual spending for fiscal 
1961 and 1962 will stand at about ¥200,000 million each, 
or an increase of 50.0-60.0% over the expenditure in 
fiscal 1960. 


projects are bound to replace electric power resources 


It thus appears that highway construction 


development operations to emerge as a principal customer 
for construction firms for some time to come. Reclama- 
tion projects for seaside factory sites have come into the 
limelight in recent years as another lucrative business line 
for constructors. Spacious seaside areas are being 
reclaimed into factory sites in succession at Chinba, the 
Osaka Bay and the Ise Bay, and giant factories for iron 
and steel, petrochemicals and machinery will be built on 
those new sites within the coming few years to promise 
flow of contracts for civil 


an additional engineering 


contructors. Also ready to start in the current fiscal year 
are constraction of water-supply and sewerage systems in 
key cities and towns and riparian improvement projects 
based on the erection of multilateral-purpose dams. With 
the budget for civil engineering projects for fiscal 1960 
placed at 873,300 million, up 21.0% over fiscal 1959, 
the annual expenditure in this phase is expected to register 
an annual increase of 15.0% (at least 10.0%) in the coming 
five years or so, 


_ Constructors with their shares listed with the securities exchanges: 


Group B. . . with their shares not listed with 


Construction Also Soundly Up 


The increasing pace of construction operations is bound 
to slow down somewhat in fiscal 1960 with the spending 
for the year set at 1,135,900 million, or a smaller gain 
of 14.6% over fiscal 1959 than the 1959 hike over 1958. 
Plant and equipment investments by key industries, how- 
ever, will continue brisk. According to the revised 
schedule by the Industrial Rationalization Council, the 
total volume of investments in industrial plants and equip- 
ments in fiscal 1960 is estimated at 1,160,000 million, 
increasing by 26.0% over fiscal 1959, and the increase is 
set at a larger level of 37.0% by an estimate by the 
Federation of Economic Organizations. The progress of 
reclamation operations at seaside factory sites will enable 
the further decentralization of industrial plants to lend 


a further impetus to plant-equipment investments. 


High Growth Strength of Construction Shares 

With a construction boom bound to continue for some 
time to come, construction companies, key contractors 
as well as small firms inclusive, are receiving benefits. 
The spheres of business activities of construction firms are 
clearly defined, as larger companies are devoted to large- 
scale civil engineering projects for plant-equipment invest- 
ments by key industrials or power resources development 
operations while medium-scale contractors are busy with 
public works projects by local public bodies or building 
schools. Smaller firms are engaged in constructing private 
residences. On the spur of expanding business, the number 
of constructors formally listed with the Government has 
been increasing at the annual rate of some 1,000 (totalling 
some 70,000 as of the end of March, 1959). Constructors, 
however, have come to find the situation does not allow 
of unconditional optimism, as new companies have been 
rising in succession with the support of leading capitalists, 
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Such new companies include, for instance, Kokusai Doro 
(International Highway) Co., Ltd. supported by Toyota 
Motor Sales, Fuji Iron & Steel and Onoda Cement, 
Komatsu-Fuso Construction created through the merger 
of Shin Nihon Doro and Fuso Doboku, New Japan 
Highway founded by Marubeni-Iida, and Shinbishi Kensetsu 
established by Mitsubishi Mining for the relief of colliery 
dismissed. Those new companies, all backed by leading 
financial interests or key industrial firms, are offering a 
new threat to other constructors, although major contrac- 
tors or established firms specializing in particular lines may 
not be affected. Of the leading constructors with their 
shares listed with the Tokyo Securities Exchange (as shown 
in table 4), the future growth is promised for Obayashi- 
Gumi and Taisei Kensetsu of the “‘Big 5,” Sato Kogyo and 
Tobishima Doboku which boast of established positions, 
Nippon Hodo which excels in highway construction with 
Japan Oil at its back, Toa Kowan and Wakamatsu Chikko 
which monopolize dredging operations within the country, 
and Bulldozer Koji. 

As noted from the table, those leaders enjoy high profit 


rates. Carrying comparatively small capital, however, 


* they have increased their capital at a quick tempo, at 


the rate of once each year or every two years. Obayashi- 
Gumi and Taisei Kensetsu increased capital in the second 
half of 1959, but anothor capital boost appears likely for 
them in the near future. Sato Kogyo and Tobishima 
Doboku enforced capital increases in May and June, 
respectively, this year, but will announce next capital boosts 
in the spring of 1961. Nippon Hodo will increase its 
capital in the autumn of 1961, and Wakamatsu Chikko 
is boosting its capital to 240 million now. Toa Kowan, 
which had its capital boosted in April, will find another 


inevitably soon. 


5. Investments in Construction 1956—1960 
(In #£100 million) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


Grand Lotal 2 2% «6 <0 10,658 11,831 13,272 17.127 20,092 
Pablic: Bee, soe" .25 5 5,548 6,531 7,799 9,368 10,907 
PHiVvate Gsltes 244 A. 5,110 5,300 5,483 7,759 9,185 

Public Works2-.95: .. 4,340 5,008 5,718 7,215 8,733 
Highways... 341 584 713 1,055 1,287 
Railways mews. om Ae. 357 518 560 708 867 
Telegraph & 

Telephone. ..... 406 489 513 627 959 
Electric Power .... 926 991 1,062 1,087 1,318 

Gonstruction’ ... .... 6,318 6,823 7,564 9,912 11,359 
Private Housing 2,957 330% 3,643 4,298 4,751 
Non-residential Private 

Construction ... . 2,537 2,586 2,673 4,353 5,247 
Non-residential Public 
Construction 824 900 1,248 1,261 1,361 


Although excessively meagrely capitalized before, those 
construction firms would not have been able to carry out 
successive capital expansions but for the support of a 
construction boom. Shares of those companies have been 
bought at high levels solely on the strength of the bright 
future prospects (current share prices standing at ¥500 
for Taisei Kensetsu, 440 for Obayashi-Gumi, and £570 
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for Nippon Hodo), but the current levels are not ex- 
cessively high in view of the possible growth three or 
five years later. In making investments in construction 
shares, however, close attention should be paid to timing. 
The prices of construction stocks generally advance when 
specific stimulants are absent on the stock market or no 
particular shares are existent to lead bullish operations. 
To chase construction shares at such a time is not advis- 
able. Meanwhile, of construction companies 
generally carry a strong color of individual proprietor- 
ship, and such a trend is usually the case not only with 
smaller firms but also with larger companies. Apparently 
in consequence, only 11 companies in the construction 
group are having their shares registered with the securities 
exchanges. Of the “‘Big 10” construction companies (by the 
amount of annual contracts), only two firms (Obayashi- 
Gumi and Taisei Kensetsu) alone are registered, while 
eight other leaders (Shimizu, Kashima, Takenaka, Hazama, 
Kubagai, Toda, Zenitaka and Nishimatsu) have not opened 
their stocks to public subscription yet. 


most, 


With leading construction companies coming to demand 
bulky equipment funds for the purchases of modern con- 
struction machinery as the scales of their operations are 
fast expanded, they may come sooner or later to feel 
the need of opening their stocks to the public, and Shi- 
mizu Kensetsu and Nishimatsu Kensetsu may be the first 
to break the ice. 
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Commodity Market : 


Cotton Yarn:—Cotton yarn quotations started August in a 
quiet tone with the Osaka price (current-month delivery) 
registering 165.00, lower than the July low at 170.90. The 
market, however, began to stiffen since the middle part of the 
month with the price rising to ¥173.80 on August 28. The strong 
tone continued into September with the quotation further hiking 
to the 3£180.00 mark. Major stimulants to the market strength 
were: 1) The fair sales of summer items; 2) The tightened restric- 
tions over yarn production with “sealed” machines to the even- 
tual standstill of the monthly output; 3) The recovery of wool- 
len yarn which led the bearish tone of textile markets; 4) The 
dwindling volume of month-end inventories which declined by 
11,200 bales from a month ago to 59,467 bales as of the end 
of July; and 5) The fair tone of cotton goods exports. Ex- 
ports of cotton fabrics in the first seven months of calendar 
1960 reached 596,272,000 square meters (including 93,332,000 
square metres in July), up some 3.0% over the shipments in 
the corresponding period a year ago at 579,878,000 square 
metres. The exports of cotton yarns also rose to 18,550 tons, 
or about 2.9 fold the like exports of 6,471 tons. 


Woollen Yarn :—August quotations of woollen yarn continued 
weak with the Nagoya price (No. 48 doubles: current month 
delivery) falling to £1,187 per kilogram. Purchasing opera- 
tions in support of the market conducted in mid-August by 
the Woollen Goods Export Promotion Association (at 1,200 
per kilogram), however, came just in time to save the quota- 
tions from further collapses. It appears the “support” pur- 
chases had a psychological effect of placing the market at rest 
under the impression that the association would come to buy 
at £1,200 whenever the market prices threaten to fall below 
that level. With the demand for woollen fabrics continuing 
favorable, the market has since been steady. The rising trend 
of Australian wool quotations has been giving an additional 
spur to the domestic wool market, side by side with a produc- 
tion cutback in operation since July. As of mid-September, 
the Nagoya quotation recovered to¥ 1,275, although no further 
rise is apparently likely, as no positive stimulants are in im- 
mediate prospect. 


Chemical Fibers :—August quotations of rayon filament yarn 
remained lethargic with the Osaka prices (current-month 
delivery) moving between the high at ¥ 173.9 and the low at 
¥£172.0 per 500 grams. Exports of rayon filament yarn since 
the start of the year were brisk with the seven-month (Janu- 
ary-July) total reaching 10,116 tons, registering a sharp increase 
of 63% over the overseas sales in the corresponding period a 
year ago at 6,220 tons. On the other hand, the exports of 
rayon filament fabrics in the first seven months of calendar 
1960 were restricted to 132,762,000 square metres, some 7% 
smaller than the like sales in the corresponding period a year 
ago at 143,409,000 square metres. Responding to the fair tone 
of other textiles, the yarn prices started rebounding since the 
middle part of September with the Osaka quotation rising to 
*F 177.0. 

Spun rayon yarn grew stiffened from the middle part of 
August at a brisk tone with the Osaka quotation (current- 
month delivery) rising to 121.5 per lb. As of mid-Septem- 
ber, it stood higher at ¥127.9. Responsible for the trend was 
the animition of export sales of spun rayon fabrics which 
brought the domestic price of spun rayon muslin up to well 
over ¥50 per yard in the middle part of August from the 
July low at ¥38-40. No further hike in prices, however, is 
likely, and it will result in dwindling demands. 


Raw Silk:—The raw silk market continued strong into 
August with the Yokohama quotation rising to ¥ 3,680 (cur- 
rent-month delivery) per kilogram from the July high at 
¥ 3,442, and further hiking to £3,680 at the start of Septem- 
ber. With the supply still short of the demand, the present 


strength of the silk market is certain to be retained for some 
time to come. The market, however, was somewhat highly 
fluctuant in September with the Yokohama quotation moving 
sharply to £3,926 on the 2nd, ¥3,900 on the 3rd, £3,766 on 
the 7th, 33,679 on the 10th and ¥3,827 on the 17th, appar- 
ently due to speculative operations. 


Iron & Steel :—City quotations of steel products-have grown 
steadily stiff since the lowering of the list prices by major 
companies participating in the collective open sales system at 
the close of July, as shown in Table. 


Transitions of City Prices of Steel Products 
(In 1,000 per ton) 


Small Medium 
At end of Blacksheets Plates - 
bars shapes 
(1960) (19mm) (6mm X65mm) (#16) (12mm) 
Vanuaryige uu et tmeur 38.0 38.3 55.8 47.8 
Pebruaryem oe fe fee 37.4 39.3 55.1 49.3 
March’) 7 ae ie a. oa ween 37.4 39.3 54.8 47.0 
April. (Peeee ee eens es 37.0 39.5 55.0 46.8 
Che ee ee ee 36.5 38.8. 54.8 46.3 
YumMerss ts Meee oe nae oe 33.4 36.3 Sp BS) 44.0 
tay a ie Seats ees 33.8 36.8 52.3 44.5 
AugistGy . in aie 34.8 37.8 55.8 45.8 
Source: The Oriental Economist. 


As noted, the market prices of steel products hit the bottom 
in June or July and then began to rebound in August. Al- 
though the advances have still been restricted, it appears that the 
steel market has been gradually recovering after the continuous 
falls since January. Responsible for the latest recovery are: 
1) The start of new purchasing operations by major consumers 
after the lowering of the list prices ; 2) The continuous increase 
in demand for steel products by key industries such as con- 
struction and machinery, and the pickup of export sales; 3) 
The brighter business outlook based on the positive economic 
policy being adopted by the new Ikeda Cabinet; and 4) The 
resultant activation of plant-equipment investments. Despite 
the weak market until early summer, however, the demand 
for steel products has remained at a high level with the month- 
ly deliveries to key industries in the first five months, for 
instance, standing higher than the monthly average in the boom 
year of 1959, as shown in Table. 


Production of Iron & Steel 
(In 1,000 tons) 


1960 Blast Furnace Crude _ Hot-rolled Ordinary 
(Pig Iron) Steel Steel Products* 
Januwaryy a. cbop 30 ees eee 857 1,650 1,124 
Fabriaryes. .sensaaee 810 1,685 1,188 
IMT Chl eters) Pn 867 1,810 1,259 
April en, ta Se oer 880 1.754 1,230 
May « . (5 2 Gees..aaee 928 1,835 1,248 
June, ono ah) alee eee 906 ee 1,244 
ral yi aaa ee aes ae 961 1,861 1,241 
AUSUSTI | tee. re eee 952 1,863 1,305 


*not including rerolled steel products. 
Source: Japan Iron & Steel Federation. 


Export shipments of steel products also have continued brisk 
with the June shipments reaching 218,482 tons valued at $37, 
856,960, according to the Japan Iron & Steel Federation to 
mark the year’s high so far and the July shipments also re- 
maining high at 199,910 tons valued at $34,539,826. Among 
cardinal spurs to the briskness of steel exports are: 1) Steel 
producing countries in Europe have been kept too busy to 
take care of growing domestic demands as well as export 
sales ; 2) The increasing imports of steel products and other 
capital goods by less developed countries in Asia parallel with 
the improvements of their international payments balances ; 
3) The growing sales to Australia to offest the waning ship- 
ments to Africa. Meanwhile, the total export shipments of 
steel products in the first half of calendar 1960 (January through 
June) amounted to 1,041,000 tons valued at $181,528,000, in- 
creasing by 19.0% in quantity and 36.0% in value over the 
exports in the corresponding period in 1959 at 877,00 tons 
worth $133,445,000. The bulkier increase in export value was 
due to the Steadiness of export prices as well as the bulg- 
ing sales of special steels, blacksheets, galvanized iron sheets 
and secondary products. On the list major destinations for 
the January-June export shipments, the United States, as usual, 
topped by taking 30.0% of the total sales with India ranking 
second at 10.0% and the Philippines, Australia and Formosa 
following at 7.0% each and Thailand marginally behind at 6.0%. 
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Company Notes 


_ Paper-Making Machine Soviet-Bound 


(Mitsubishi Industrial Group) 


_ Three top-ranking firms of the Mitsu- 


bishi Industrial group (Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries Reorganized, Mitsubishi Nippon 
Heavy Industries and Mitsubishi Ship- 
building & Engineering) have decided to 
accept an order from the Soviet Union for 
four sets of paper making machines worth 
some ¥10 billion. The Soviet order has 


been placed for two sets of newsprint 


_ (288’’) making machines and two sets of 


= nes. 


toilet-paper (180’”) manufacturing machi- 
In addition, the order includes two 
sets of 266’’ paperboard making machines, 


-a set of paper-cut making machines, a set 


of rough printing paper-making machines, 
and two sets of small-size tissue-paper 
making machines. 


New Transistor Wall Clock (K. Hattori) 
K. Hattori & Co., Ltd., one of major 


~ Japanese manufacturers of timepieces, has 


started marketing a new transistorized 
wall clock “Sonora” which strikes each 
hour, the first product of the kind ever 
sold in the world. The new transistorized 
clock is priced at 4,500 (wooden frame) 
and ¥4,600 (plastic frame). 


Idemitsu for Petrochemicals (Jdemitsu 
Kosan Co., Ltd.) 

Idemitsu Kosan has decided to advance 
to petrochemicals on the occasion of the 
construction of the second refinery at 
Anegasaki, Chiba prefecture. In the ini- 
tial stage, the oil company will confine 
its operation to the cracking of naphtha 
into ethylene and other gases and supply of 
cracked gases to consumers at prices equal 
to the international quotations through 
mass production. Through the treatment 
of some 600,000 tons of naphtha, the 
company will produce 100,000 tons of 
ethylene as well as propylene and buta- 
dine gases, according to the present sche- 
dule. 


Small Rotary Engine for Automobile 
(Toyo, Kogyo) 

Toyo Kogyo Co., Ltd. is getting ready 
to start the production of small rotary 
engines for automobiles on an industrial 
scale through a technical tieup with NSU 
(manufacturer of Volkswagen) in West 
Germany. It is also learned that Toyo 
Kogyo is planning to begin exporting 
“ auto-parts sets” to knockdown factories 
in less-developed countries through busi- 
ness tieups with leading auto makers in 
Europe. 

First Steel Sales to Czechoslovakia (Nip- 
pon Kokan & Kawasaki Steel) 

Nippon Kokan K.K. and Kawasaki 


Steel Corporation, two leading steel makers 
in Japan, have concluded contracts through 
Mitsui Bussan for the exports of 350 tons 
of cold-rolled steel sheets bound for 
Czechoslovakia, the first sales of steel 
products to Eastern Europe since the 
war’s termination. The new contracts are 
regarded particularly significant, although 
the total quantity is small, as they were 
concluded on a purely commercial basis. 
Informed sources consider that steel ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe will begin to swell 
with the new contracts as an ice breaker. 


New Acrylonitrile Plant (Asahi Chemical 

Industry) 

Asahi Chemical Industry Co., Ltd. has 
decided to erect a new acrylonitrile plant 
in Kawasaki near Tokyo at the total cost 
of £1,500 million on the basis of tech- 


nical knowhow to be inducted from Pros- - 


pect International Co. (U.S.), a subsidiary 
of Standard Oil of Ohio. The new plant, 
to be erected by the company for the 
purpose of supplying acrylonitrile as raw 
material for the company’s specialty “ Ca- 
shmilon,” will start operation in about 
May, 1961 at the daily capacity of 15 tons. 
Of the total production, Asahi Chemical 
will supply 3 tons to Asahi-Dow Co. 


60,000-Ton Aluminium Plant Planned 

(Showa Denko K. K.) 

Showa Denko K.K. has announced that 
it will erect a new aluminium plant with 
the annual capacity of 60,000 tons in 
Chiba with the object of coping with the 
soaring demand for aluminium ingots. 
The new plant, upon completion scheduled 
at the close of 1963, will more than double 
the annual capacity of the company to 
106,000 tons. Showa Denko at present 
has two plants at Kitakata (Fukushima 
prefecture) with the annual capacity of 
35,000 tons and at Ohmachi (Nagano pre- 
fecture) with the annual capacity at 11,000 
tons. It also operates a alumina plant at 
Yokohama at the annual capacity of 130, 
000 tons. 


Paper Pulp Production by Alaparu (Alas- 
ka Pulp Co., Ltd.) 

As a measure for the diversification of 
products, Alaska Pulp Co., Ltd. has de- 
cided to embark upon the manufacture 
of sulphite pulp (for paper). Alaska Pulp 
was established for the purpose of supply- 
ing the annual total of 108,000 tons of 
sulphite pulp to Japanese chemical fibre 
manufacturers. Starting operation in 
November, 1959, it is manufacturing pulp 
for chemical fibres at the annual capacity 
of 70,000 tons. 


Nippon Express’ New Expansion Plan 

(Nippon Express Co., Ltd.) 

In order to prepare for the increasing 
volume of export and import cargoes and 
also for the new developments following 
the liberalization of foreign trade, Nippon 
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Express Co., Ltd. is taking positive steps 
for the strengthening of tieups with over- 
seas counterparts and the establishment 
of branches in key foreign cities. The 
company at present has mutual agency 
contracts with 94 transportation companies 
in 45 countries. For further simplifying 
its international transit operations through 
the adoption of the “thorough transporta- 
tion formula,” however, the company last 
year concluded contracts on the basis of 
this formula with noted transportation 
firms abroad such as Railway Express 
Agency (U.S.) and Export Transportation 
(Thailand). Meanwhile, the company will 
soon enlarge its liaison office in New York 
(opened in 1959) into a branch office to 
supervise growing business in the United 
States. 


Kawasaki Dockyard for Land Machines 

(Kawasaki Dockyard) 

Kawasaki Dockyard Co., Ltd. has decid- 
ed to increase the production of land 
machines for the further diversification 
of its business divisions. For that pur- 
pose, the company will erect a plant for 
steel structures in Kakogawa (Hyogo pre- 
fecture) and factory for industrial ma- 
chines near its main plant under a two- 
year project. With the two new plants in 
operation, the company expects to increase 
the production of land machines to about 
£9,000 million semiannually (as compared 
with 4,000 million for the half-year 
term from November, 1959 through April, 
1960,) so that its proceeds may be equally 
split between ships and land machinery. 


Indian Order for Broadcasting Machines 

(Nippon Electric Co., Ltd.) 

An order for 1,100 million worth of 
broadcasting equipments has been con- 
tracted by Nippon Electric Co., Ltd with 
Ballad Electronics Co. in India. The con- 
tract includes a set of medium-wave broad- 
casting machines and high-grade recording 
equipments for a broadcasting station. 
The contract was awarded to Nippon 
Electric Co., Ltd. through an international 
tender at which many leading manufac- 
turers of electric machines participated 
including Marconi (Britain), BBC (Switzer- 
land), and Gaits (U.S.).. The Japanese 
company attaches special importance to 
this contract, as it involves technical 
cooperation for the coming five years, 
and it is expected that broadcasting equip- 
ments to be used by stations to be opened 
in India may be ordered mostly from 
Japan. 


24,000 H. P. Turbine for Giant Tanker 
(Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering) 
A gaint turbine (24,000 H.P.), the lar- 

gest ever made in Japan, was completed 

at the Nagasaki Dockyard of Mitsubishi 

Shipbulding & Engineering Company. 

The newly-completed turbine (with boiler) 

will be attached to the Naess Sovereign, 

a 87,500 D/W tanker launched by the 

same dockyard on June 25, this year for 

the Anglo-American Shipping Co., Ltd., 

a subsidiary of Naess Shipping Co., Inc. 
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Investment Outlook 


Mitsubishi Electric Manufacturing 


Mitsubishi Electric Manufacturing,which 
has grown into a ¥1,920 million concern 
through a 50% capital expansion as of 
October 1, has been closely linked with 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation (U.S.) 
since the time of its inception. With 
Westinghouse Electric topping the list of 
Mitsubishi shareholders, the 
tieup has not been restricted only to the 


Electric’s 


financial phases, as the two firms have 
been intimately connected in technical and 
management operations. With Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric and Hitachi, Ltd., Mitsu- 
bishi Electric Manufacturing is one of 
the “ Big 3” all-embracing manufacturers 
of electric machines. It also vies with 
Ishikawajima-Shibaura Turbine and Hita- 
chi, Ltd. in the production of large-type 
turbines. With the demand for electric 
machinery increasing at a fast tempo for 
electric power resources development 
projects as well as plant-equipment invest- 
ments, the company is certain to continue 
selling and earning enough to retain its 
present 15% dividend per annum. 

With the monthly average of orders 
received in the half-year term ended 
March, 1960 standing at 8,100 million, 
the monthly orders climbed to 10,100 mil- 
lion in June and ¥9,400 million in July. 
The total volume of new orders received 
in the current quarter (ending September) 
are estimated to have exceeded ¥50,000 
million (as compared with the total of 
¥ 43,700 million in the preceding half-year 
term), the backlog of outstanding orders 
as of the end of September also stood well 
over 50,000 million. It is estimated that 
the company’s sales for the September 
term reached £47,000 million (as compar- 
ed with *£43,449 million for the March 
term) and the declared profit will also rise 
to ¥3,700 million (3£3,221 million). The 
sales for the next term (to end in March, 
1961) will further grow to *F55,000—60,000 
million with the profit not less than ¥ 4,- 
500 million, enough for the retention of a 
15% dividend despite the impact of the 
50% capital expansion as of October, this 
year. The company’s management pre- 
dicts that its annual sales five years later 
in 1965 will come to total £150,000 mil- 
lion. In preparation, the company is posi- 


tively expanding equipments at major plants 
with equipment investments in fiscal 1960 


estimated to reach 12,000 million. In 


these circumstances, the company is ex- 


pected to induct more American capital 
through the flotation of bonds and other 
arrangements. 
company deserves close attention. 


Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 


It appears that transactions handled by 
Mitsubishi Shoji for the half-year term 
ended September, 1960 reached £300,000 
million, as originally planned, with the 
net profit well attaining the £1,400 million 
mark. Despite the impact of capital ex- 
pansion, the profit rate for the term stood 
at 37 percent, well guaranteeing the reten- 
tion of the 14% dividend. The outlook 
for the current term starting October ap- 
pears rosier, as domestic dealings as well 
as export and import transactions are 
expected to fare better. With the backlog 
of outstanding transactions as of the end 
of September estimated at around ¥220, 
000 million, the sales for the current term 
(ending March, 1961,) will well exceed 
¥F 330,000 million for the net profit of some 
£1,500 million with the profit rate well 
above 30%. The recent flow of orders 
has been encouragingly favorable, as in- 
creases have been particularly active for its 
exclusive specialties such as steel products 
and machinery. Positive support from 
Mitsubishi-affiliated companies is offering 
an additional spur to the company’s busi- 


ness. As of the end of March, 1960, the 
company’s investments in subsidiary firms 


totalled some 36,000 million. For invest-— 
ors, Mitsubishi Shoji will be a good mark ~ 


for stable yields, although the next capital 
expansion is not expected before 1963. 


The world-wide trend for freer trade is © 


bound to contribute greatly to the Com- 
pany’s business in the future. The next 
step in capital expansion, however, is not 
expected until 1963 at the earliest. Mi- 
tsubishi Shoji now has an internal reserve 
totalling 5,200 million, and the com- 
pany’s annual international reserve growth 
averages 1,500 million. 
three years, therefore, for the Company’s 
internal reserve to eclipse the 10,000 
million mark. As it has been the Com- 
pany’s custom.to carry out capital expan- 
sion in proportion to its internal reserves, 
the next capital expansion is expected in 
1963. 

However, with the nation’s economic 
growth rate officially set at 9% by the 
new Government, the earning power 
of the Company hiked by the freer trade 
for capital expansion may be set ahead 
of the schedule. Therefore, the Com- 
pany’s strength on the market will remain 
firm at least for the moment. 


Nippon Gaishi Kaisha, Ltd. 


Nippon Gaishi Kaisha, Ltd., a sister 
firm of Nippon Toki Kaisha, Ltd. of 
“Noritake China” fame, specializes in the 
manufacture of porcelain insulators and 
acid-proof porcelain wares for chemical 
industries. In the field of high-voltage 
insulators, the company accounts for 
about 80.0% of the nation’s total. In 
the production of porcelain insulators, it 
also enjoys a unique position on the 
world market, as its products are actively 
exported to India and other Asiatic mar- 
kets, South America, North America, 
Australia, Europe and Africa. In addi- 
tion to its main specialties like insulators 
and anti-acid porcelains for chemicals, the 
company also started in the spring of 
1959 manufacturing berillium oxide, an 
essential material for atomic reactors, 
and is making good progress in the study 


of metallic berillium. 

The company drafted a 5-year produc- 
tion expansion plan in 1959, but the de- 
mand for insulators has increased at a 
tempo faster than the progress of the 
plan. The company at present has three 
factories—the main factory (in Nagoya), 
the Chita factory (in Aichi prefecture) 
and the Atsuta factory (in Nagoya). 
Those factories have been newly equipped 
under the expansion plan with the com- 
bined monthly capacity as of July increas- 
ed by about ¥ 120,000,000 to ¥ 600,000,- 
000. At present the expansion plan is 
under way for the bushing equipments at 
the Chita plant. For the further promo- 
tion of pushing exports, the company has 
stationed representatives in Europe. The 
business of the company has been fair 
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in recent years with the sales for the 
half-year term ended September, this year 
estimated at about ¥ 3,200 million for a 


_ profit (after tax) at around 270 million. 


Al eee Be RN i) le te 


_ second-ranking Yamasa 


It is expected that the company will 


double its capital to £2,000 million by 
the end of 1960. 


Noda 


Noda Shoyu (capitalized at *£ 400 mil- 
lion with 3,830 employees on its payroll) 
is the largest manufacturer of shoyu 
(Japanese soy sauce). With the head 
office and the main factory in Noda City 
(Chiba prefecture), Noda Shoyu has an- 
other factory in Takasago (Hyogo pre- 
fecture) in Western Japan. Known for 
the “Kikkoman” brand soy sauce, Noda 
Shoyu sold 173,002 kilolitres in 1959, or 
17.0% of the total shoyu consumption in 
Japan in that year, far surpassing the 
i Shoyu whose 
sales accounted for 4.0% and incompar- 
ably ahead of third- and fourth-ranking 
manufacturers whose shares stood below 
2.0% each. Japan’s production of soy 
sauce in 1959 totalled 1,035,000 kilolitres, 
or some 10.0% larger than the pre-war 
peak of 939,420 kilolitres in 1938. With 
the Japanese population increasing by 
32.0% in the corresponding period, how- 
ever, it is noted that the annual consump- 
tion of soy sauce per capita has declined 
from 13 litres to 11 litres in the interim. 
Hence, the annual production increase in 
recent years has been rather slow, the 
1959 output of 1,035,000 kilolitres being 
only 3.0% larger than the output in 1956 
at 1,006,000 kilolitres. This trend is large- 
ly attributable to the steady westernization 
of the Japanese dietetic mode. In contrast 
to the standstill of the soy sauce output, 
the production of Worcester sauce, tomato 
ketchup and mayonaise has been hiking 
at a quick tempo. Although the con- 


Noda’s Position in Japan’s 
Soy Sauce Production 
(In kilolitres) 


Nation’s Noda 
Total* Shoyu** 

Prewar peak (1938) 939, 420 = 
LOREM AM ears). aos 934,020 127,283 
(ae Re, SOAS c 973,800 138,326 
TOBG eee eh eeree -ycsl oe 1,006,560 142,190 
MOST ce Ges, eee atte. wets 996,677 155,221 
OSB ere cu ncurses pied. Sinis 1,003,187 160,367 
OG OM emma ates so 1,039,350 173,002 


Sources: * Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry: 
** Report on Valuable Securities. 
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Nippon Gaishi’s Business Results 
(In million yen) 


Half-Year ivi 
Term ending ‘Sales Profit* bars eo 
Sept. 1957 9025153 161 64 23 
Mar., 1958 . . 2,556 163 65 23 
Sept., 1958 . . 2,294 156 31 20 
Mar., 1959 . . 1,948 146 29 20 
Sept; 1959025 2119 154 31 20 
Mar., 1960 . . 2,515 189 38 20) 4 
* after tax. 

Shoyu 


sumption of soy sauce has thus been 
marking time, the sales by Noda Shoyu 
have been on a steady increase at the 
average annual rate of 6.0%, and the 
production in the national total has also 
risen to 19.0% in 1959 from 16.0% in 
1958 and less than 14.0% in 1954. In 
addition to soy sauce, Noda Shoyu has 
also been manufacturing Western-style 
sauces and alcoholic drinks, although soy 
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sauce still accounts for 90.0% of the total 
sales with sauces only for 3.0% and 
alcoholic drinks for 7.0%. The pro- 
ceeds of the company are expected to 
increase fairly in the next term, as the 
list prices of soy sauces were raised by 
about 8.0% in August, 1960. Meanwhile, 
the company has been exporting about 
1.5-2.0% of its annual production, or 
about 90.0% of the national total of soy 
sauce exports, to the United States, Oki- 


' nawa and Hongkong. 


Noda’s Business Transitions 
(In million yen) 


One-year Profit Dividend 
term ending Sales Profit rate rate 
December of (%) (%) 

1954). 4a cere 09,131 492 123 30 

1955 sect wen 0; 968) 608 102 30 

19562 2. = 945 723 90 25 

1957 ee. eee ekaya0e 698 87 23 

1O58a., cela. 149 738 73 22 

1959 . 14,505 785 65 21 


Source: The Oriental Economist. 


Oji Paper Company, Ltd. 


Oji Paper Company, Ltd. boasts of the 
oldest history in the field. Now capitalized 
at *£5,000 million, the company was found- 
ed with a capital of * 1,500,000 in Feb- 
1872. : 
the expansion of the domestic demand 


ruary, It grew side by side with 
for paper, and was one of the largest 
paper makers in the world with 34 mills 
under its control at the time of the out- 
break of the Pacific War. Under the Law 
for Economic Decentralization after the 
war, however, the company was divided 
into three second companies, and the (new) 
Oji Paper Company made a fresh start in 
August, 1949 with a single mill at Toma- 
komai, Hokkaido. 
under a great handicap, the company has 
endeavored to retain its leadership in 
Japan’s paper world, particularly in the 
production and sales of newsprint and 


Making its new start 


high-grade printing paper. Meanwhile, 
the company is now engaged in a series 
of new rationalization projects in prepara- 
tion for the imminent liberalization of im- 
port trade. As the first step, the company 
has installed a new giant newsprint manu- 
facturing machine (5280mm or 208”) at 
its Tomakomai mill. This new machine 
(No. 11 of the kind for the company) 


upon the start of operation scheduled on 
September 10 will boost the annual pro- 
duction of newsprint of the company by 
70,000 tons. 
(monthly production, 200 tons) will be 


A new equipment for CGP 


ready.for operation by the end of calen- 
dar 1960. The company also plans to 
erect a new mill for newsprint in addition 
to the existing facilities at the Tomakomai 
and Kasuga mills. The company is equally 
positive in increasing the production of 
kraft paper with the construction of a new 
kraft paper plant started at the Kasugai 
mill. The new plant, to be equipped with 
two paper making machines (each 5,000 mm 
class) for the annual production of 100,- 
000 tons, will cost 8,000 million. Upon 
the completion of all new equipments 
now under construction, the annual pro- 
duction capacity of the company will be 
boosted to 687,000 tons (including 495,000 
tons of newsprint, 100,000 tons of kraft 
paper, 70,000 tons of high-grade printing 
paper, and 22,000 tons of medium-grade 
printing paper), or about double the ex- 
isting capacity. The company also has a 
unique “trump card” in the possession of 
a vast forest with the total reserve esti- 
mated at 34,000,000 koku (9,460,000 cubic 
metres), Although the paper market has 
been comparatively dull in recent months, 
the company expects the sales for the 
half-year term ended September to in- 
crease by nearly 20.0% over the preced- 
ing term, although the earnings may 
decline somewhat to force a 2% or 3% 
cut in the present 18% dividend per 
annum. With the paper market appar- 


ently set for recovery, however, the future 
outlook of Oji Paper is bright. 


Company of the Month 


FUJI IRON 


Bird’s Eye View of Hirohata Works 


UJI Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., is one of the selected 
leaders of Japanese big enterprises, its name appearing 


on the list of 100 big corporations of the world (except 
the United States) compiled by the American journal 
“Fortune”. The reputation of the Company has already 
been internationally established. It was granted a $10,- 
300,000 loan from the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton in November, 1957, and also obtained a $24,000,000 
loan from the World Bank in November, 1959. Japan’s 
iron and steel industry has been virtually ruled by the 
“Big 6” steel companies, and the Company ranks second 
on the list of the ““Big 6”, coming next only to Yawata 
Tron & Steel Co., Ltd. 

As shown in Table 1, the company occupies a heavy 


Table 1. Position of Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
in Japan’s Iron & Steel Production 
in fiscal year 1959 
(In 1,000 metric tons) 


F Fuji Iron & National Fuji’s 
Production Steel Total Giecas (%) 

Blast furnace pig iron ....... 2,821 9,467 30 

Crude steelic eo wey basen cae. S 3,005 18,247 17 


Hot-rolled ordinary steel products. 2,249 12,815 18 


Bird’s Eye View of Muroran Works 
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position in the iron and steel production of the nation, 
accounting for 30% in blast furnace pig iron, 17% in 
crude steel, and 18% in hot-rolled ordinary steel products. 
Of steel products, Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. is particul- 
arly noted for rails, large shapes and flat rolled “products. 
In addition to primary steel products, the company also 
manufactures a wide variety of secondary products like 
galvanized iron sheets and tinplates. 

The expansion of Japan’s iron and steel production has 
been spectacular since the war’s termination, and Fuji Iron 
& Steel Co. has kept pace with its crude steel output, 
which stood at 867,000 tons in fiscal year 1950, increasing 
3.5 fold to 3,005,000 tons 10 years later in fiscal year 
1959. In the interim, the company’s pig iron output 
swelled 3.1 fold and that of steel products hiked 3.6 fold, 
as shown in Table 2. 


Bird’s Eye View of Kamaishi Works 


Table 2. Increases of Fuji’s Production 
(In 1,000 metric tons) 
” Fini 
Be Pig Iron Crude Steel Seman 
products 
19050 esa. (ules ween 900 867 681 
195k Wierd gee cece 7 eee 1,361 1,318 1,027 
1952 ae ieee. sea Ste cnn Se 1,381 1,348 1,038 
1953 Fen tees oe 1,703 1,472 15! 
LO5AS ee kee RaRe <a 1,505 1,562 1,226 
LT TNA CR ae Mi ae ag AE Sr 1,785 1,884 1,532 
1956: (Regret ates th ee 1,997 2,110 1,670 
1957 yeh tates See... Sea. 2,051 2,122 1,664 
eh... ee ee 2.129 2,306 1,691 
1959%,2, 0, ORE | 7 pal 2,821 3,005 2,432 


The Company at present has three integrated steel 
works at Muroran (Hokkaido), Kamaishi (Iwate Pre- 
fecture), and Hirohata (Hyogo Prefecture), and a rolling 
mill at Kawasaki (Kanagawa Prefecture). The production 
of crude steel by the three works in fiscal year 1959 stood 
respectively at 990,000 tons at Muroran, 689,000 tons at 
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Cold Strip Mill, Hirohata Works 


Kamaishi and 1,326,000 tons at Hirohata. With a num- 
ber of subsidiary companies under its aegis, Fuji Iron 
& Steel Co. itself is a big konzern. Among better-known 
firms of its subsidiaries are special steel makers like Daido 
Steel Co. (capitalized at £3,150 million) and Kanto Steel 
Mfg. Co. (capitalized at #250 million), Daido Steel Sheet 


Mfg. Co. (capitalized at £1,500 million) known for black- 


sheets and galvanized iron sheets, Yamato Steel Works, 
Ltd. (capitalized at £700 million) specializing in steel 
plates bars, and Fuji Sanki Kokan (capitalized at ¥500 
million) which ranks third in the country in the produc- 
tion of steel pipes. The company also controls Nippon 
Electro-Metallurgical Co. (capitalized at +660 million) 
noted for ferro-alloys, and Toho Denka Co. (capitalized 
at 450 million) also specializing in ferro-alloys. In the 
non-steel field, Fuji Cement Co. and Seitetsu Chemical 
Co. (founded through a Fuji Sumitomo tie-up) are also 
affiliated to Fuji Iron & Steel Co. 

In preparation for the big leap in the demand for steel 
products in this country, Fuji Iron & Steel Co., like other 
major steel manufacturers, is positively expanding its 
equipment capacity under a long-term project. Such ex- 
pansion schedules are being pushed through the expansion 
of existing equipments as well as through the establish- 


Hot Strip Mill, Muroran Works 
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ment of new companies. Belonging to the latter group 
of the projects is Tokai Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. established 
two years ago with the capital of 2,500 million through 
a financial tie-up between Fuji Iron & Steel Co. and 
businessmen in the Nagoya area. Tokai Iron & Steel Co. 
is now erecting a set of iron and steel making equipment, 
including a giant blast furnace, on a reclaimed ground to 
the south of the Port of Nagoya. In the first equipment 
expansion plan (fiscal year 1951 through 1955), Fuji 
invested 25,300 million, and the sum of 75,700 mil- 
lion (including 4500 million for Tokai Iron & Steel Co.) 
was spent for the expansion and. modernization of equip- 
ments in the second project which was conducted in fiscal 
year 1956 through 1959. Under the newest expansion 
project covering the period of fiscal year 1960 through 
1970, the company has earmarked the total sum of 
¥£ 288,200 million (£170,600 million for Fuji’s own plants 
and ¥117,600 million for Tokai Iron & Steel Co.) In- 
cluded in the new equipment to be erected under the new 


program are two sets of furnaces (both 2,000 tons in 
capacity) at the Muroran Works and another two sets of 
blast furnaces (capacity of 1,500 tons and 2,000 tons) at 
the Hirohata Works. Expansions will also be made in 
pig iron, steel-making and rolling facilities. As regards 
Tokai Iron & Steel, three sets of blast furnaces (capacity 
ranging between 2,000 tons and 2,500 tons) will be erected. 

In fiscal year 1971 when this ambitious project is ex- 
pected to be completed, the annual production capacity 
of Fuji Iron & Steel Co. including that of Tokai Iron & 
Steel Co. will be boosted to 7,300,000 tons of pig iron, 
7,530,000 tons of crude steel, and 5,500,000 tons of steel 
products. At present Fuji Iron & Steel is capitalized at 
£33,000 million. 
1960, the company sold ¥70,200 million for a profit of 
4,352 million and gave a 
The company is expected to declare another capital in- 


For the half-year term ended March, 
12% dividend per annum. 


crease in order to finance the future expansion. 


The Catalogue number of the Fuji Iron & Steel is 114. 
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Book Review 


Nihon no Zaisei (Japan’s Finance) (In Japanes) Compiled by 
Fusao Horigome. Published by Toyo Keizai Shinpo-Sha. Pp. 
371. Price: *£300. 

With the progress of a nation’s economy, the effects of 
central and local governments’ finance upon the economy in 
general become more and more heavy and widespread. The 
financial structures, however, vary widely from country to coun- 
try. The present volume is one of the few introductions to the 
Japanese financial structure and its effect upon the country’s 
economy in general. The editor of this book is considerate 
enough to accompany the explanatory part of the book with 
a brief but to-the-point review of the historical development 
of Japan’s financial structure in relation to the economic and 
social milieu of the times ever since Japan reorganized itself 
into a capitalistic country at the turn of the century. The 
whole volume is quite easy to follow with a lot of explanatory 
graphs and statistics. (K.N.) 


Japanese Fine Arts. By Tokuzo Sagara. Published by Japan 
Travel Bureau. Pp. 311. Price: *£600 ($3.25 outside Japan). 
This is fifth edition of a very worthy attempt to interpret 

Japanese arts in all their variety and grandeur mainly for the 

consumption of foreign readers. One of the greatest merits 

of this book is the attitude of the writer, who takes nothing 
for granted and takes trouble in explaining all the things, 
which, to a Japanese reader, seem superfluous to the point 
of boredom. One of the gravest troubles with the English- 
language books prepared by the Japanese authors is to take 
a lot of things for granted to the complete discomfiture of 
foreign readers. The current book cleverly avoids this grave 
but oft-repeated faux-de-pas and easily ranks as one of the 
most exhaustive but compact volumes on the many-splendored 
thing which is Japanese arts. More than 100 pictures (both 
color and monochrome) alone will make intelligent readers 
well enough acquainted with the seemingly desultory subject. 
(A.T.) 


Kimono—Japanese Dress. By Kenichi Kawakatsu. 
Price : £500 ($3.00 outside Japan). 

This is another reprint of JTB’s galaxy of books on things 
Japanese. Kimono is undoubtedly one of the most widely 
known and accepted items of Japanese origin in the interna- 
tional exchange of culture. Everybody admires the beauty 
and charm of kimono. What then is the secret of this beauty 
and charm? The author, a noted authority on kimono, makes 
use of a unique “conversational style” in explaining what 
makes Japanese dress tick. A number of photos help in 
showing what is the right way to wear kimono and on what 
occasion—both of which are not always fully understood. There 
is no doubt that the current book will go a long way in ope- 
ning a new vista in foreigners’ idea of what kimono is. CAT) 


Pp. 135. 


Productivity and Technical Change. By W.E.G Salter. Pub- 
lished by Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. 198. Price : 
22s 6d. net. 

Improvement of productivity has been one of the most im- 
portant problems now facing the Government and private 
enterprises. The current book deals with this problem in 
relation to technical changes from both theoretical and practi- 
cal points of view. The author finds out the per unit pro- 
ductivity figures from 1924 through 1950 (chiefly of British 
industries ; and partially of American industries), and probes 
deep in the problems concerning productivity improvement. 
The author’s prescription for a long-range productivity improve- 
ment is to discern “rising industries” and “ declining indu- 
stries”” in the long-range sense of the word, and hlep facilitate 
the labor movement from the latter to the former. The book 
will prove to be an important contribution to both theoreti- 
cians and practical students of the problem. (K.U.) 
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Post-war Economic Trends in the United States. Edited 
hy Ralph E. Freeman. Published by Harper & Brothers, 1960. 


Pp. 384. Price: $ 6.00. 
Ten contributors to this worthwhile volume are all staff 
members of the Center for International Studies at Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology. 

Taking advantage of a great deal of important documents 
and statistics-most of them processed, these writers tackle 
post-war problems in a variety of economic fields-banking, 
finance, income, enterprise, labor relations and foreign trade. 
One of the most important features of this ‘volume is that 
each writer is not confined to one aspect of American economy 
but takes a bird’s eye view even when he is concerned primarily 


with only one specific aspect of economy. 

Ten articles in the present volume are all readable in their 
own way from Prof. W. W. Rostow’s “The Dynamics of Ame- 
rican Society” through to Mr. C. P. Kindleberger’s “ Inter- 
national Trade and U.S. Experience.” Post-war Economic Trends 
is a very handy and inexpensive guide to the post-war deve- 


lopments of American economy in all its important ie 


The Stages of Economic Growth—A Non-Communist Mani- 
festo. By W.W. Rostow. Published by Cambridge University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 178. Price: 21s net. 

The present volume is based on a series of lectures delivered 
by the author—professor at Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy—at Cambridge University when he was ona sabatical leave 
in the fall of 1958. However, this is not a dry-as-sand acade- 
mic contribution. The merit of this book lies in its serious 
attempt at the analysis of the present movements for peace 
and its proposal for the achievement of the worldwide peace. 

According to the author’s interpretation, such industrial 
countries as the United States, England, Russia, Germany and 
Japan have already entered into the fifth stage of economic 
growth, where popularization of consumer durables is great 
and where living standards are high. In these countries, 
desire for welfare and peace is undeniable. Likewise, the so- 
called underdeveloped countries are now steadily following 
the path of economic growth adding so much stability to the 
world. Moreover, the development of nuclear weapons are 
making warfares more and more difficult to execute. The world 
therefore should be headed for peace—at least theoretically. 

The only problem according to the author is how to make 
Russia see this point. For Russia is still guided by two wrong 
and obsolete mechanisms—the Marxist principles and the police 
state. The current book is out to prove a great stimulant to 
every intelligent reader. (K.U.) 


Ownership and Control in the Malayan Economy By J.J. 
Puthucheary. Publisned by Donald Moors for Erstern Universities 
Press, Singapore. Pp. 187. Price: 630. 

This is virtually the first full-scale treatment of the economy 
of Malaya that came to the reviewer’s notice in a very long 
time. So far what one can usually get for the study of the 
economy of Malaya are fragmentry articles either in papers 
or in periodicals. In this sense the current book is a major 
contribution to the study of the economy of one of the most 
important countries in Southeast Asia. The author examines 
the nature of ownership and control in every aspect of the 
economy : subsistence activities, agency house, commerce, min- 
ing and secondary industries. A great deal of careful research 
has been undertaken in order that the readers may arrive at 
what is in fact the first informed evaluation of the parts played 
by lands, capital, distribution and labor, as well as by the 
different communities, and by foreign and local capital. 

The author is particularly concerned with the effects of the 
present structure of ownership and control on the develop- 
ment of secondary industries and the economic growth of 
Malaya and Singapore. This is a question of special signi- 
ficance and importance at this time and Mr. Puthucheary’s 
book will provide a great deal of mental food to chew for 
economists of the world and the general readers. (A.T.) 
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i ie + oer te = 419| © 107 8,699 3,346 4.507|  67,757| 71,283 16,562| 50,940 9.252 
ih AS ee 548) © 134 9,252 4,495 3,969]  67,734| 72,546 18,065| 55,110 9.252 
i ee ee 108] 4 228 9,315 4,541 3,868| 68,432] 73.597 16,520} 51,560 
hoe Pe Maas eon techs _ 839} ~ 223 9,130 4,633 3,092 69,133 74,725 36 a za 
Ag. Pre. Month (%)...-..- wm 5.2 == — o 2.0 © 2.0 © 20.1 # 1.0 # 1.5 ® 0.9 © 8.6 © 16.4 0 
Ag. Cor. Month Year Ago (%) . ) 22.7 — —| w 17.1) 11.9] © 0.5} & 18.6 18.8) @ 15.4] wm 5.3} mw 11.9] mw 1.8 


Source: EPA for (a); Finance Ministry for 


Note: * Fiscal year 


** as of March. 


1) Except ‘“‘Deposits of Goy’t & Gov’t Agencies” “Checks & Bills’. 


(b); Bank of Japan for (c), (d) and (g); Postal-Services Ministry for (e); Tokyo Clearing House for (F). 
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1. Economic Indicators (2) ° 


Stock Market Indices (Tokyo) Industrial agence Inventory: ledioes: 1) 
(a) Production Indi Producer’s 
: Indices ae. pinventory of | | Inventory of, | Dealers’ 
28 Dow- | Simple Total | Invest- (b) Finished Goods | Inven- 
Jones, b Aue Turn- ment tory 
matric overs | Yields (A) (B) (A) (B) Total | Imports (A) (B) 
Units & Standards Yen pce bie 1955=100 : 
| 
: | 
(Osi: es 101.73| 74.00 512 9.53 47.4 = 52.5 = a 48.1 66.6 = 86.0 
HOSTS er RPL Rae 136.10 93.80 821, «11.91 65.5 = 68.5 = 4 81.4 65.8 = 71,78 
1050". ee ND 245.67| 124.08 2,003 9.85 70.2 = 73.9 =< 4 93.7 80.8 = 73.5 a 
5) oo tates Re 340.90 156.05) 2,092 7.44 85.7 a 85.0 “ 99.5) 113.6 79.2 = 87.8 
105k. eR, 340.79 110.94, «1,238 9.44 92.9 e 91.1 —| 103.5} «111.0; +~—-100.0 = 97.7 
| go | 
PS PAE | ee | 374.00, 108.17 2,505 7.96. 100.0 i) #9056 — 100.0 += 100.0 -—S—:100.0 —|- -2100:08) 
[S560 eaten REE, 485.33; 126.43) 6,692 6.68| 122.0 =| 99.3 2) Wyo 198-6 99.6 —|. ged 
BUSTNS Pls hove we ae 535.57, 114.10| 7,692 7.14, 144.5 3 eee —| 163.1) 184.4) (126.5 —| “15.18 
SSRI nd ee a ae 571.97| 110.36, 11,684 6.66 144.8 Bey S755 =) 160.8)! © 188-3) ~ 2352.7 —| 154.60) 
EGR Nae 821.52} 146.39, 21,201 4.54, 179.9 a 685 —| 170.2} += 192.0) ~—-:152..4) —| 254.108 : 
Ag. Pre. Year (%) (’58) . . w 6.9) © 3.3) 51.9) © 6.44 wm 0.2 —| w 1.0 ee LA ay * 22h eec0 an 6.5 ' 
Ag. Pre. Year (%) (59) . . @ 43.6) @ 32.6) ww 81.5) © 31.7) w 24.2 —| w 22.5 —| @ 5.8] # 2.0) © 0.2 —| 6 0.3 . 
1956 January .. 2... 426.40/ 121.83 357 6:92)’ 7403.0 Stata 99.9, 109.3, «103.1~S«103.4 95.6 98.9 99.2 
February... ek. . 499.71, 122.58 387 6.61| 117.0| 113.3 +—«:105.6| + +=—«:141.3| «101.6, + +—«-102.2} + -«105..4 99.4 96.3 
March. . Sn. 444.29) 125.86 492 6.53 193.6. 1at.4) “413.6 492.1) 108-7’ ~— 104.2) 106.6 97.4 99.3 
April ee SREB, ¢ 471 86 130.27 712 6.45] 116.6 114-9 15.8 Miz. 104-1 112.5 99.0 98.11 107.4 
re. soe. ; é ‘ 117; 107.8 119.6 94.8 96.5, 113.4 
Jones: . HEC 502.21| 137.32 716 6.33| "120.3; “aera "41g.9) Fi9.6 = T7.8P  98183 98.3 97.6, 113.3 
julyeaeees he. 498.60) 132.44 417 6.51| 122.5, 123.0, 119.8} «118.9! + «120.4, ~—Ss«132.9| «101.3 97.0) 120.4 
Aigsuetie ae. 502.03) 129.61 417 6.69 122.7) 126.1 «122.6, 123.1} «= «126.6| + «139.3 99.5 98:0 126.2 
September 1... .. 487.24, 122.32 323 7.25, 126.8 127.8, 126.0) ~=««125.5| «129.4, (141.5 97.2 97.8, 125.7 
ee: Se a ig at ee eed de ee 
Ren ; ; : ; 127.3) 134.1) 144.4 100.9} ~— 103.5 120.5 
December... 1... 553.89, 124.34 669) 6.77| 136.5, 132.6] 139.0) ++=—«-'129.0/_ ~=s«133.1/ += 145.1] —-102.1| 104.8] «= -122.5 
1957 January........ 572.80/ 125.99 977 6.47, 126.3 «136.8 ~=«21.8| «133.4, «136.0, ~—«150.5| «100.4, -~—=«104.7)-—«92 
' ‘ ; : : : 8 
February ©... 2. 573.99] 126.10 751 6.44, 142.61  140.0/ 127.8 134.4, 138.2) + +=«153.4, + «=—«:18.6| +~—s-:'107.9| —Ss—«140.3 
March... 02.2 567.73; 124.38 71 6.37, 154.81 140.2) 137.3 «134.9, 142.01 ~-164.4/ 116.8; 109.0, +~—s-:142.0 
April sss ss 987.99) 127-36 820 6-42 146-3 M41 139-7, 185.3 158.3, 182.6 109.2) 112.6, 149.2 
SA eae ea é : 1.2} 159.5, —-192.2| 1 
June) Seana 524.70, 112.66 444 ry daot| «= aeocs), ages) agalol «ree osal ~~ aaacgl da a ishe 
Yulyanee . one vR: 495.89} 104.73 487 7.87;  149.7/ «151 | 
August 22s: 511.93; 107.21 603 roa are] Soesl «aol ara) «onal dare) asia aShO 
September... 532.32; 110.97 730 7.44, 143.5| 145.4) ~—«'139.9| —«139.3| +~—=s«:176.2) +~=«:193.7| —-—«:136.0/ ~ 136.5) 152.9 
SPs oe ei se ere eed et eee oe 
ohh a : i ; 136.61 176.9 188.5, 145.3) 148.2) 139.1 
December... .... 490.77| 100.96 417 8.13; 143.91 140.1 142.1/ —« 133.0 
5 i ; 172.0/ 185.2} 148.9, 153.2) 139.1 
1958 January........ 505.90 103.35 673 7.51| 132.2) —-143.3) ~~ :123.0 | 
: ; 134.9) 167.5) 
February ©... 2. 528.61 106.78 862 737 4 9 142-9 18:9 135.5) 167.0 eral > ctenra|” <sABOLOREO Uae 
April...) bh c-. . || 545-81] 207206) ee Ma re ey A aC Oye 
de et pb Sarna 829 728 141-0 198.8 = 140.5135. 158.9 187-8 1474 151.9 158°8 
: : ; 6| = «-'132:8) 158.3 190.2; 14 
joule, ee 574.70| 110.99 1,055 6:61] 139:7| 140;8| -— 132-01 az'dl —descgl =sdgscdl —sdso7l iosal)ieeea 
itike «ct ae 571.11| 108.82 966 6.72} 142.4, 144.2 | 
: 187.3) ‘136.3 64.1 
a re er Marre a er ee 
October... .....| 604.36  113:60/ -1,591| 6-30, ~=s4g.a|_s a Mat cre MM i eae ee 
Nee Nae 604.36), 113.60) 591 6.30, 149.2 9.9) 143.5] 143.5, —-154.7| ~—«:184.1| ~—«:148.8) —«-:152.9| 155.5 
December. eae : ; : 150.8 142.2 143.6) 154.5 179.4 149.7 152.5 152.6 
r 648.44] 120.86 1,168 5.51] 167-4) 153-1] 156.2) 145.1] 157.8, 179.3] 149.0 153.1) 147.3 
TOSOM Jantiatver ss «eet e+. | | | 
February 222222 the-o7| ato am deel dees tees] aie Geel. ee ee 
archi, .aimeet 742.97| 138.55] —«-1573 4:79| 177.51 161.3 : ; 152.1) 142-0 
pene ame co ee 42.27|  138.53| 1,873 4.79 157.0 153.91 159.2 + ~=—«-177.1| ~=—«153.3| 146.2) ~«:140.3 
ot, Sa 7599.32 138.22 1,240 9 169.6, 167.0) 162.2 156.7, + ~—«158.7/ +—«:184.7/ + ~—«:141.9| += 146.3] ‘150.2 
oh : . 3) 174.31 473.51 462.21 3160.1) 46401 19 
JuneiaP . Sergr, 2 806.95, 146.55. 1,682 4:62, 180-01 i8l.i|__—e7-0|_~—sdeéal = d7dc2| bess] deo 1473 15:3 
Julyweras , . eae. 832.30/ 150.22) 1,528 4.35| | 
; ; 22 ; 5) . 181.3) 183 
Augtst Abe Nel. 863.12; 154.45 1.495) ret rt W es Re SM pve ese ee 
he 63.12 cama eacael 178.7| 204.0 154.2 «150.71 ~—«d16 48 
September... | 895.4 89] 2, 142) 4.30 187.9  189.7| + +—«:177:6| +~=—«-177.3) ~=Ss«179.8| += 208.8} + ~—«s153.2| «153.6 
Gctober +--+ ++] 984-90 1o8.b4 2914 411 192.8 1914 179.9| 180 z 178.8, 198:0, -1s7.s)_~—sdeLcgl—s debe 
December. |]! | 923.78, 152.36, 17823) 4 177.0, 189.7) 159.5, 162.1) 158.0 
; 82 70| -208.7| += 202:4, += 202.6, +~=s:189.0| 177.31 ~=Ss«188-7, «158.3 
; 162.2} 165.1 
1960 January........, 932.08) 150.34, 1 | 
Ler ieee oe ae 932.08 150.34 1,669 4.43, 194.1) 211.4) 173.9 190.6 178.8 © 190.0, 160.5, 166.0) «170.2 
March. 21 1,028.07, 163.20, 2°51 Vial cosh a Vash oo a0e eet mee me ee ee a! 
Apail ee 1,077.99 166.75) 2,333 4.05 219.2 215.2] 201.5 194.4 1B 8 08.7 ers 173.0 190.7 
May... 1... 00. 052. ; “53 :0| 218.8], 200.5, ~~ 198.2] ~—s19i. ; : ‘ ; 
+. +| 1,040.46, 158.69) 1,955 4.18) 4223.7 4224.7 -4203.3| 4203.6 4199:4| irae: Ries 178.8 198-2 
aly@eae . Oe ee, 1,102.12 165.941 1,802 | | 
Adaust ct saved 1,136.12, 168.96, 2334! 3a) 2] a8.) 200.8 208-8) 202-9 186-5) 228.5, 178.0 
| | | | oe] oe] ee 55 ea 
Ag. Pre. Month (%) ....| 3.1) # 1.81 w 295 | | 
Ag. Cor. Month Year Ago(%)| 31.61 974 A e 7.2) 0.7) ch 1.5] w 3.21 w 2.61 w 1.9] w 4.3) w 2 
egies ee aaysih a ne ) “a ) ) 24.2) as ) 23.0; mm 23.0) w 14.7) w 8.81 w 20.3 a 0:7 - 313 


Sources: Tokyo Securities Exchange for (a); MITI for (b) and (c) 
Note: (A) denotes indices not seasonally adjusted; (B) seasonally adjusted 
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1. Economic Indicators (3) 


Building Con- 
struction (a) | Machinery Orders (b)* (d) Consumer (g) G@)Con-| Conse 
(c) Depart} () (f) Price Indices (h) sumer | Expenditure 
4 sone x Raila): aeent VWholel Maeye Pree Ay SESECLTokyaly rea bevel 
tad Orders| Out- | road | Store | sale | Retail ving | «(All 
Total | ndus- New stand- | Carloa-| Sal i i vine ee 
try Orders (¥eePt ing | dings | (All Led tnd PTs. (ESEVO tea! Eee | yan eae 
er ; > 
ain) Orders Sancu! ndices} cities Indices rc Urban| Rural 
: Units & Standards ‘i citles 
: 1,000m2 ¥100 million 1,000t. | ¥mil.| — 1952=100 1955=100 Joie | Yen | 1955=100 
oe ee 29,686, 3,370 
Slr eS ; ‘ SRE oh eee | eee Oe) ee eee 
Bower kell ll lt) elsd are) | Sf ietara) aot] |) a) asa] rsa] Tea] 
4 Cea aan 84.9] 85.9} 637.4} 14 
Sr eee Hl ee: ‘ = —| 184,395] 135,506 100.0, 100.0 39.1, 89.5 81.9 I816l| Bf] 90.9 
BPE 9 Linegers vse 34°106| | 3°38 a = —| 188,243) 177,641} 100-4) 103.5, 95.0, 96.2, 782.1 21,727| 96.1 96.2 
.. as 5095] 199;047/ 99.7| 106.9} 101.1) 101.5| 850.2) 23,067| 95.9 99.5 
WG eee f 3,688 ws — —| 158,646] 212,272/ 97.9 
Ae BRR ERED Week eee merida 
erie oe) on 22 Be ee Ne aa ginal Sit é } “3; 104.4; 103.5] 103.9} 869.3] 26,092} 109.8 : 
sent ea a separa: : 7,074, 167,047 338,370  98.4| 103.2; 103.0 104.9} 871. : | 107.8 
| : é 6,918} 6,094, 7,629| 177,757| 388,455) 99.5] 102.9 104.1) 106.3 $79.1 29°378 108.3 12.4 
i Ag. Prev. Year (%) (58) © 2.8 631.5 
Ag. Prev. Year (%) (59). .... : : w Fe Oe a a ee ee el eee 
. %) (’59) . «| 19.6) 71.1) 44.6) 56.9) wm 7.8) mw 6.4) w14.8| w 1.1) 6 0.3 i Vt S 113 os 08 a 3 ; a oa a re 
1956 January ..... 2,cel 387 
ff obetint : s — —| 12,266) 14,577) 98.6 99.8 
piguavwertcu aso. 37010 eS «at ARN : MG S828 som Sneek Mier ae dl els 
ESAS Seeetieeee roo SSS i Ss mT she aes Ba wo 
re i eer Rin a re em eT 
ite premet SMe ssa. as Ss — = ; , c ¥ F r 
5 3,563, 526 —| 145061] 187107/ 101.4/ 103.1) 101.9 102.3 338.8 3°810 101.0 36 
(his Ae SS a er 3,688 505 = = oe i 
Lo, eh cal oe alt 3.6 = = 14,253) 23,690/ 101.6) 102.9) 99.8, 99.2| 838.3) 24 
erate ho ot se iz. zt —| 14;182| 177816} 102.8) 103.2; 100.4) 100.4) 32.1 53118 089 iG 4 
2 eee se 5 FS ee Re ee ee ee eee ee Bs 
November .... ++... So 594 = = = 14,913 23,524, 105.6, 101.7/ 100.0 101.4 $08.8 737334 105.2 102.6 
"308; 52°571| 106.4 101.5/ 101.1} 102.3} 827.4! 38,302, 157.3) 143.4 
Moot Janary hes 2 shes Se oe 3,146 605 — — — 6 
oe eo aie ote + = =) 18,708) 17,226 106.8) 102.3 102.2) 102.8| 847.0} 22,618 96.0, 114.5 
Meh: ome eh yaa; Pas) = | 1B 15] Be’978] Logg] Loui] 102-3| 102.31 se8.8| 5'2ti| tosc7| 107.3 
DRS SI. IE 4,215, 802 = — —| 15;043) 237903} 106.6 F : i el 31°483| 10 lose 
; ¢ ‘6, 105.3; 102.9 i 
Pree ys ae SU ale Pcie ea mee Me eR ie 1od:1 883.8) 247516, 108.7, 910 
ieee Ra ee 3 — = —| 15,232) 22,232) 105.7, 104.5 103.5} 104.5 874.4 25,700] 107.6 88.6 
felve. CES Ss Re es SE | 3,822 711 — —| —| 15,184 | 
a ee , eee oe | “| 15,184 29,718 104.6 106.0 104.7; 104.5, 861.9) 27,216 109.1) 94.8 
; —| 14, 21,873 104.0| 106. : ; : 
September Neds paeetee | 3,419, 651 = = —| 14/966) 192424 104.3 108.8 1049 1049 379.9 34230 102.4 "96.4 
ee aed eS lo a hee ae a ee ee 
November... -.+--..+| 3 ; ; E : 3.4) 103.1) 103.8) 864.2) 24,691 : ; 
cember Lit) 3,273) 442, 626335) 8,474) 15,472) 60,352) 103.0) 102.8) 102.9, 103.5, 870.7) 42,385 168-01 146.3 
| i} 
1958. January 2........ 2,848, 421 321; ~—265| 8, 405| 13,022) 19 | | | 
: : ; ; ,776| 101.6; 102.4, 103.1 2 
Pee | i me a ee oe ee a ed a ee a 
Reggie ct... 2g) 3,745 443 307 259, 7,824) 13,609| 26,522 oH} LG) 10h 10 ae a 2 ee 
came ANIT CS. otic = «. «8a 3.453; 417; —«269| «= s«253)-7,625| 13,790 37985 3-3; isl 12:2} luscé| geecdl 267032] L1G0| 93rd 
; 4 ; ; 98.8, 102.3} 102.2; 103.6, 866.4) 26 
ay Os 3,752) 488 344/312, 7,404, 13,116 23,842) 97.9! 104.3 103.4, 105.6) 868.1 aye 116-3912 
Telseerettie . . sth <. \...| 3,854) 479, -~=«-360/ «= 202, 7,219} 13,539 32,079, 9 
ae) = 3: Weta ,539| 32,079 97.5, 103.9 ; : | 
Mee i we Bee oe oo a) a Br ea ee: 
Qcober ll lll] RTT) =| 44) 341| 246] 7;050| 14,980) 27,484) 96.8) ee ea eet ae ane 
Caper omy = em ce) BTA axe : 464 96.8 104.9 104.3, 108-0, 896.1) 27,396, 113.4, 103.9 
pe ee es ee ee ee ce 
f | 7,074 15,385, 64,235, 97-5, 103-4 103.1 106.5 861.5, 44,852, 175.6 154.3 
| | | | | | | | 
so59 January %e.» «i. 4. ik | 9,980, 439, ~=«373)~=«320)«7,077| 12,932} 21,935, 97.8) 102.2) 1 | | 
, : : ; 8 .2) 103.3) 106.1| 
Retenery it =~ «%- - « «+ | Se | oa 413, 304 7,005 13,967) 21,672; 98.3 102.8) 102.8 108.3, 868.7, 24084, 113.3) 1149 
ee ee ee : | f , ; 2:6, 103.1) 105.4| 873.8, 28,683} 119. ; 
pet etn 2 hs ter 28 4,240| 8111 + 469 «Ss s«448| «= 7,146] 14,393) 28,357, 98 7, 103-3) 10 ‘ 201, 111.0 
Moe ee BS 3°922|  642| 455| +—«#506| «77095 (15,256) 26,637, 98.6 101.5] 102.9 108.4, 869.9 27'e68) 17.5) O44 
DME bois iin ee 47049 814 +~—«503| ~=«473| «7,029; (14,794) 27,081) 98.4) 101.8) 103.7 108.1, 868.01 29°97, 125.0) 98.2 
7049 ; : 081, 4 : "7/ 105.1] 868.0| 29,227; 123.0, 95.2 
July ......--.....!| 4,607) 834 ~~ 681|-«567/ 7,217) 14,709] 38,667, 98.6) 102.2, 103.8 
angus WEP. oft. +. <8 4°374| 908, 5291 +~—«485| «77226, 14,468] 27,026, 99.6) 104.5 Wosd lord, 872.8 B87015| 11403; 1090 
Sentembersy. i. vb): -. ot 4,568 887 746 585. 7,335] 14,825| 23,231, 100.1| 103.1) 104.4) 106.5 : d : : 
Septem! 4,968,887 886.9 26,367) 113.7; 102.4 
= et Scorer” | 670) ~—«509| «77463 (15,726 32,579 101.0) 104.5| 105.9 107.8 901.8| 28, : ; 
November... .------ | 4'237| 826) ~—«629)-~=S«#B 6977462, 15,591) 33,786) 101.8, 103.2, 105.3, 107.9, 894.0 38,223 120.6 115-4 
December .......--- | 6,082) 1,179, 793, ««740,«7,629| 16,346) 76,816, 101.6] 103.4) 105.3, 108.0 890.8| 47,880] 187.9| 164.1 
| | | | | | 
erie, Gig. 6. tk. Ate 2,943,  677| 669|~=«G19—=«*7, 855, 14,115} 26,152) 101.5, 104.2) 106.2] | . | 
Mebruary figs. « l-- - 3,853, 870 + +676 ~=s«608|_-«s7,762| 15,568) 26,005 101.1) 104.7 106.3 108.9 30e'5| 24°23 16'S] 1168 
March | 47998] 1,080 952; «822, 7,869) 16,817) 35, ' 3) 912.0 30176 123.1 13001 
ies hen Cee. ~ = ote | 57584) 1,290) 696, += 641/-—«7,772) 16, 141 sis] 10:9, 106.0 06:8, 1089 916-7| 30;194 © 127-3) 117.0 
are 6 relwem's) je cat taeme ’ ’ | ’ ’ , | JI 4! oo) i : , . 117.0 
May CN ae eee | 5,024 1,114) 688 966) 75785 16,445 31,646 100.8, 105.4, 106.8 109.8| 913.1) 29,71/ | 120.6) 101.2 
oO ae mee eS ¥ ¥ | : ‘ 100.7, 105.5, 108.0, 110.5, 907.1) 31,848) 127.5 
| | | | 
Weir gee sf af] BE, Teraa| Ststo0) 101-0) 183 essa MEE ake en a 
| | | 7.| .»| 15, 900) 0) 2 a 5 6) “5 ia 
| | | | | | | | 
. | | 
Ag. Pre. Month (%) ..-..-- | 10.0] 13.6] @ 4.2 4.3) w 3.5) © 2.6) 33.8) 0.4, 1.5) # 0.3) w 1.4 | C) 
Ag. Cor. Month Year Ago (%) . | 28.1) 73.5) 34.9) 49.6) 14.9) ) 9.1) 18.0) w 1.4) w& 5.3) w 4.3) fn 4.8) ie $4 Sic Hi re eS 
| 


Source: Construction Ministry for (a); EPA for (b); National Railways for (c); MITI for (d); Bank of Japan for (e) & (f); Prime Minister’s Of- 
fice for (g); Oriental Economist for (h); Prime Minister’s Office for (i); EPA for (j); Agriculture & Forestry Ministry for (k). Enterprises 
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1. Economic Indicators (4) 


Employ- 7 
Real | cash | ment Foreign Exchange (d) Gold Export and 
pares awe le Lah Un- Foren, Trade A &. Import Pace | 
mdiGes : g. |Employ-|employ- c ret oreign ndex { 
Items (Manu- aay Regular| ment ment Visible Trade Ex. t 
factur: | 12°tUr" employs Overall | Reserve 2 
ing) ¥ (b) 
ing) 8 eS Exports] Imports|Receipts aay, Balance| Balance] (e) | Exports| Imports | 
a | 
| 
Units & Standards eee vee aes 10,000 U.S.$ million 1953=100 
1950S eae te LE. 75.6, 9,133 aa .572 44 820 974 | — — — al — -— 
1Oslh as. Ses ee 82.3; 11,708/ 85.4) 3,622 39} 1,355, 1,995 = = = = = = ~F 
scape) S oligo We tes SA oe 91.5| 13,516| 87.9) 3,729 47| 1,273) —-2,028 = a = —|  * 930 = =% 
1958: ee aan i ee 96.2; 15,322; 92.0 3,912 45) 1.275) 2,410 se — = —| * 913) 100.0) 100.0 — 
1054 7 ede: SAGA 95.3; 16,3091 97.1) 3,962 591 1,629 2,399 = i — —| +637) 96.9 94.2 — 
Ist Se eee 100.0| 16,717| 100.1] 4,088 68} 2,011) 2,471 = = = —| * 738 93.4 94.608 
OSGh PeRe: Pee Re Pe 108.9| 18,348) 109.5] 4,172 63; 2,501) 3,230 = — = —| * 839) 96.4) 95.9 _ 
OS7E. ee RE REA 109.3] 19,259]  122.7| 4,284 52| 2,858| 4.284) 3,612; 4,002) © 389) © 417 524, 97.4) «101.4 
TOGSe aE. (Smee eae: 112.8] 19;5180| 125.4) 4,312 56|  2,877| 3,033 3,441) 2,932 509 337 861, 90.7; 88.4 — 
TER Steals tee Ee yh ae 121.0] 20,792 136.3/ 4,370 58} 3,456 3,599 3.913) 3,561 352 461} 1,322} 90.4 —-83.7 
Ag. Pre. Year (%) ('58)....-/) # 3.2) © 0.4) w 2.2) wm 0.7) wm 7.7) ® 0.7) © 29.2 4, 3 = = 
Ag. Pre. Year (%) (59). .../!/ ® 7.3) @ 8.4, w@ 8.7) wm 1.3 “ 3.6) 90:3 e 18.6 a By is ms = = x £3°8 4 oa e 2 
1956 January 2 4-5 - «ss - 96.6} 15,914 102.4 3,846 1 — — — - — 
February......... 93.7| 15,598} 102.8) 3,844 a ise 20 = = ss — — 35:3 5:6 
March: cite. ccs. 92.7| 15,478] 104.5] 4,027 105 224 253 = cx ~= — — 95.4 94,0 
‘April, Sit’. Gomes. 95.0| 15,925]  108.6| 4,187 70 195 255 = = a — —| 99587 93.6 
Mayne cS Sh. ee 93.5| 15,623 109.0] 4,330 62 195 272 = =| = — —| 96.0 94.6 
June. eek Se 119.6| 20,435] 109.9 4,376 56 211 280 = = = — —|. 9685) $9433 
flyer co ese ae 132.6] 22,214) 110.8] 4,305 6 198 — pa = = — 
August. oe 4) aes . 98.7| 16,647; 111.5] 4,229 Pe 216 A = = = — ~ ora 364 
September. ....... 94.3; 16,055] 112.6, 4,209 55 205 259 = = = — — 97.3 97.8 
October ......... 94.4) 16,179] 113.3) 4,325 50 934 305 = = = = —|ermo7a5 , 
November ........ 99.0 16,692} 113.9 4,263 53 216 282 — oo = — =| : ore 
December ........ 195.6} 33,407) 114.5] 4,130 56 272 319 = = — — — 38:0 38:7 
1957 January ......... 96.4) 16,652} 114.9] 3,991 1 
February i es Gs ae 98.2 16,433 115.9 pe e0 23 aa oe 37 "s 79 = 63 817 99.2 10L:e 
Clit. ees ees i ; : ; Z : ‘ 
Aorily seen. a 95.6] 16,694 124.41 4,282 . 595 133 308 331 is is e 33 ae a 
Mayan, ce re 93.1] 16,411; 124.9) 47372 46 237 453 309 499) 4 1141 @ 77 608) eal ign 
June: saa feet. 125.6| 22/118) 125.5] 47413 45 210 393 283 384 © 101) 4 97 511 38-0 103-7 
Teyust | I Del sues “eetabeizveush) Deck aia Zl Bl SB ie Se ta see ant | eee 
Sepicmbern, sae Mae 92.0| 16,481) 125.0 4.336 48 259 320 284 ie ce 
October’ Tse: es. 91. : i é pelo Mere 4 ge ne oe oie 
cows te eee a ig se eB ee Be eg Bey 
lecemben nna none .7| 35,394) 123.8] 4,233 49 302 297 324 278 47 46 524 ; : 
5 94.5] 96.5 
1958 January ......... 97.5) 16,590/ 123.1] 4,031 52 182 
February vie anne 96.5] 16,296] 122.5] 4,046 57 242 361 38 349 33 i 2 264 998 30°3 
archi ie: Weele,: 94.5] 15,889] 123.5 4,202 85 987 273 305 : oe 
Aprile ieee Aen: 96.8) 16,336, 127.1] 4/295 4 92 ae iL - 8 
APES gage tag” seh : 4 5 1 254 271 227 44 34 663, 91.4 89.6 
jamee cee tee 126.2} 21,537 1063 17499 29 7 oe 568 358 3 is in o0:8 pe 
joie = See 148. ; . 
imieuse ee, 100/6| 17°26] ise 40348 a Sar le. Some Se . Hs 739) 90.2) 88.1 
September... . ; : , 58 227 245 269 229 40 43 1 m 
D ce 96.4, 16.475/  126.0| 4359 33 230 ty 20:3) S8r.8 
Ociber, Spake ae. | 95.7| 16,4731 125.91 47457 49) ee aoe ae oF 759} 90.0) 86.0 
November aS: Sa 99.8) 17,024] 126.0; 4389 49 37 33 288 718 eo 4) 08 808 $0.2 85.7 
ecember ........, 205.3] 34,943) 126.1] 42252 53 303 264 341 as ae eee 
: i 284 57 56 861 89.0 84.8 
1959) Janwany. cose re curaen ie 99.8) 17,010 126.1 4,061 
February) |). 111! 100:5| 177043] 126.94’ Hl, ciedtsl ae Se cea = On Oe ages amen 
; 0 : ,068 7 275 254 283 2 i ’ 
March . i008 ye 98.0| 16,678; 129.7] 4.237 ee a 70,938, 88.9] 84.3 
April. 20 101.8 17.425) 135.6 4,398 Bi) Mebaet| ie soci © cage oa 4 3 er 74 eae ee 
rn Oe area ey et: a ee meee ciebe 
5105,  90.0| 84.0 
Uy Wel oa eae S 1 ) 
Mave Dea ce “dmetogtaseaataga! Lagcal Gabel yon BS) ee B00) cg SEB BR BO 8G mn ot ees 
September... . 102:5| 17/659, 140.3; 4°367 is 283 399 350 302 ‘| 28 Lig}] 90.8) 84-4 
ietober eee 01,7 14s & d 
ee ae a ea ie Se ad BO 
ecember 11.1111]! 235.1} 40,869] 142.7] 47248 46-394 4 1201] 92.91 82.5 
, : 373 385 379 6 30). 1,322] »! 93: ‘ 
; 12] 82.7 
IG ESRI 6 ye 5 da a 
Fepnuasy Seen bade gee ago), Ak Mae. oma ie lie oe ee 6 1,328) 93.6 
March 5 eet” Bian se 103.7) 18°110/ 4147.6 4°33 2 350 195 304 300 eae 94.1 83.4 
prilt Nee ake 106.2} 187669] 4155.7| 4° 488 31) 1,361) 94-4 ; 
oem Aca ; E 47 311 355 329 338, 4 : ; 83.4 
joe 222) BM ee gg a ea ete 
i ‘ : 372 370 3861 © 16 35] 13451 94.2 82.3 
Jy ett te | x ..| 4,598 40 340 379 
Eonet; Geet See ae ee Mas J oi). <0 Saal eh Seeltithe aah a : Stel) eens 
| | 5 se sch , 
Ag. Pre. Month (%).... a) 42 4 ) 43 ) 
gh ComeMiotith Year Agen) ellan gio a aqiel| # 0.4) © 0.03) © 2.44 » 0.6 © 2.6, wm 5.1) & 0.5 _— 
7] 14.3) # 2.4) © 31l0| wi 1 ; as a ee 
| + 13.6] ) 27.2) m 15.1] w 28.5 = —| #32331 @ 4a og oe 


Source: Labor Ministry for (a); Prime Minister’s Office for (b); Ministr 


Note: * End of March. y of Finance for (c), (e) and (f); Bank of Japan for (d). 
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2. Treasury Accounts with the Public 
(In 100,000,000) 
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(Ministry of Finance) 


: Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Items 1958 Ape ya a - 1960 1959 
— i ict.— an.— — 
Total Tine Sept. Dent Mar Total a A June July Aug. Aug’ 
General Account 
eventic 
BRCSt Sens: Bid oe Mads toes: “6 ah. See 10,151! 2,620 2,880 3,012 3,400 11,913 3,472 1,771 1,227 1,246) 4 
Monenaly “sesegen. says ton. . ces 1,176 396 344 226 257, «1,226 437 "130 "103 "168 i468 
Prbers. me enasdiie GAR AE < Spe se 459! 193 105 118 105 521 196 34 39) 31 34 
otal® Sey. sere epee. Shee Sc 11,786 3,329 3,329 3,356 3,762 13,660 4,105 1,935 1,369 1,445 1,128 
Expenditure 
Pores eee =i, << Seis Me. =< a ke ; 708 a 116 108 81 409 =| == a = = 
Public Works Expenditure . ase 1.175 330 35 ria tis 1304 430 ‘a 3 104 166 
Local Finance Equalization Grants 4 2,566 1,171 724 647 378 2/919 1,304 652 42) 59 et 
Eo mREieory Education Expenditure. . 952, 261 192 346 178 "O77 "317 117 77 80 72 
t oe ESS Salas vepange Bat ete fetea Sethe 4,397 1,137 913 1,375) 1,023 4,449 1,365 380 368) 378 306 
Po OME te, ver gee ee ee 10,755 3,297 2,411 3,289 2,273 11,366 3,825 1,326 606) 711 626 
Malance, i 2 athe s SRR Ws < S 1,031 4 88 918 69 1,389 2,294) 280 609 763 734 
ecu , ‘ él 502 
erecta! egeouTits ane Others 
oodstu ONtmolyy =. acti facle hme. GOS 64) 95: 44) 
rustrunds Bureau ye o.. 2 is 20: =) 504, 0 at 2 33 a mae a eS 753 eS) o a S oR 7 3 
Industrial Investment ......... ) 43) © 44 30) 4 44 33] & 23 24 21 2) 2 10} 4 20 
ars i ieee ts Ae bee aa —-| 6 187, 4 161; & 291) — 149) & 789) & 254 6 26 44, 63) © Tih 
I : ippon Tele- 
graph & Tel. Public Corporation . . 123) # 97 181; @& 329 244, & 6} © 116) 6 81 4 130 69 
Finance Corporation’ 2.52 55.4.5. © 1,295) © 310) © 255) & 441) © 311) © 1,296) © 357) & 128) & 70} & 74, 4 58 
Othersare  aee.@3 . ate. . Stee. 644 4 147 356 119 639 967, 4 45 174 208 159 147 
oPotaled . ecey. Gar iad « aces Eat © 1,591 4 46) © 262) & 3,066 1,308} © 2,074, © 227 152} © 623 307 282 
Adjustment Nemsh?. nee. 22 2. SOR ik ee) 15} #8 118) 6 8 Ze 61) 4 40) © 13) 6 79) & 20 21) & 29 
PoreigajPxchangey . cae. : . “eas. 6 1,935) © 473) & 411) © 495) % 132) © 1,513} © 361) © 134) © 228 & 223] 46 154 
alancens. -. sWielsAsl sds. + eb Aeee 2,510) # 725 237| © 3,470 2,626} © 1,333) © 321 548} © 108 839 601 
3. Monthly Report of All Banks 
(June 1960 Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
All Banks 
ea City eel aruet Total (87) pecttover Month-end, ees 
ssul ota rom Pre. previous 16 
: , ; Banks @)_| Banks (13) | Banks (64) | Banks (7) ao cee ee (16) 
Deposits 
UrreMt We NOSIES. Gee sete ee niet ences. ea. 21,551 812,785 233,633) 56,739 1,124,709 1,125, 433 1,095,803 — 
Ondinary* Deposits. muzsiwsl.staysewsed ls 20 8,817 756 533 479, 232 29,479 1,274,063 1,271,653 1,095,100 _— 
WEpositavate NOLCE.. cei e s si wane eens 37,829 356,696 122,704 56,192 573,422 577,155 477,445 _ 
SRime* Deposits soe. et. oe Gels + 6 ee ses 18,363 2,558. 259 1,478,710 96,753 4,152,086 4,070,138 3,456,682 - 
Special: Deposits: ..2s45 2-2 = 2 es See ais 3,648 209 , 888 69,796 12,355 95,689 377,557 230,275 — 
pe inent Bar mees ae = eee ee eee = wae aS Bae ties ee 174, 787 = 
eposits for Tax Payment ......... , ; 3 1355 9,334 = 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov’t Agencies .. . 511 147,114 — = 147,625 144, 467 122,885 * 238 362 
WENET) DEDOSIES . . - Gas Gis see le Ss or 72 2,131 = = 2,232 2,063) 926 ** 438 980 
SR ObAlemM Hr 2 aire ters Boe «is (eataeses 2 dpe 91,161 4,886,678 2,525,616 255,427 7.758, 883 7,760,573 6,663, 211 — 
arrowed Money << ci5 se» steko oe ws 12,690 517,164 6,218 6,434) 542,507 429,700) 388 ,620 _ 
Due to the Bank of Japan Only ...... 4,871 402,513 5,194 oe 413,804 298 ,508 350,803 _ 
Borrowings for Settlement of Import Bills . 302 10,720 52) - 11,075 13,104 31,684 — 
Call Money eM Ae As, 18s Pr game Meaaeh Souk 4,850 258,231 7,933 15,356 286, 371 298 , 229 274,367 _ 
Cash and Deposits 
Cagheuivmliancdee.. <q eine ote s ae tees 19,492 727,424 170,440) 38, 400 955, 727 956,806 904,139 5,430 
Deposits with Domestic Money Organs 2,405 23,090 30, 336 6,718 62,550 70451 32,267 1,437 
GAVE ATIE TS Ie eis ices ey we) See eis ee ® s 10,755 100 112,916 13 ,995) 137,766 153,563 88,548 84,069 
S iti 
periment WONGS! ssmsp is) 6c is) fee eee 1,635 34136 8,385 450 44,607 44,547 35,342 41 
Local sovernment Bonds.......... 4,554 66,579 30, 387 276 101,798 100,887; 88,398 1,630 
Foreign Bonds)... «2. 6e + ses 12 2,006 = — 2,018 1,748 1,582 — 
Corporate Debentures. ......--+-+-++-s 40,568 574,681 368, 246) 21,520 1,005,017 982,795 789 ,845 6,162 
Sn ts cy Se ee ee eae) Ce ONC eer ae eat eee 33h 338 aaa Pee ge Peet Pee RL 
Sic nf Cie EMG Enis: cahibinbeten nce 5 ; A 5a E 29 
rate * cere ee ee Co er aac arte 66,817 809,677 449,153 36, 567 1,362,215 1,334,962 1,084,903 15,043 
Ad 
Pracount 1851 Glee Genet an ape ee eoy PD RN 17,319 1,559, 339 609,597 113,744 2,300,000 2,266,491 1,840,911 12,489 
Bank Acceptance Bills .........-. — 918 14,494 5 15,418 15,335 . 22,095) = 
Gommerctial Billsse 0. sa. ete ce ete 17,319 pee oka Ss eet att 1 ee — 
Documentary Bills. ...........-. = : s ‘ d oo 
inst Guarantee’. 5... 3 =. 818,766 2,637,600 1,371,632) 107,401 4,935,400 4,838,559 4,249,073 619, 430 
eee ee wire = Brats ee eee 61,236 2,565,559 1,306, 406 103,172 4,036,375 3,950,828 3,520,570 142,731 
Iecoansionebeeds .ecth 2 al emece ses, =: 757,417 Rese ape aie Bee ar eae 173,775 
WMverdrartsis, con cheted cusp loiiemeleeh «© vite" te 111 44,5. A F 5 ‘ ue 
1 t of I teBillss seme 506 18,169 418 220 19,314 23,446 48 317 = 
sie. tee e ae ; : Wisewice Scie 836,591 4,215,108 1,981,648 221,366 7,245,715 7,128,497, 6,138,302 631,919 
Note : * Money in trust total. **Loan trust. Figures in parentheses denote the number of banks surveyed. 
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4. Bank of Japan Ten-day Report 


(In million yen) 


(Bank of Japan) 


5. Outstanding Loans to Industries by All Banks 


(In million yen) 


OCTOBER, 


(Bank of Japan) 


1960 


une 1960 
1960 1959 J oc 
or Co. 
Items End of Month Loans | phot. of #10 | Loans fo | of. 2 
Total illion ota illion 
Aug. 10| Aug. 20 | Aug. 31 || Aug. 31 ments} TS teas ments | or less 
Manufacturing total. .... 3,539,222 555,649] 892,842| 3,604,084) 568,524; 901,881 
LIABILITIES Foodstutis)”.) ms tan.) ue 276, 285 20,075| 127,98 273,935 20,767) 125,204 
oud cot okien| Ha EE MG SLA Ti) fib 
Issued . . . .| 846,533! 833,761) 913,081)) 779,405 Wood and Wood Products . 133, ’ > afk , ,000 
Be eae . .| 56,289) 96,477/ 28,080 817 Paper & Related Products . 205, 357 45 ,637 33,163) 207,390) ~~. 46,536 33, 167 
Government Deposits. . .| 37,407; 36,070) 39,880 48,860 Printing & Publishing 66,924 7,853,  23,272| 68,551 8, ,825 
Other Deposits ...... 12,423} 11,900) 11,385 11,113 Chemicalse ais. cae een. 444,336) 114,030 47,098} 453,586) 116,118 47,887 
Reserves Against Con- Glass & Ceramics ..... 135, 826) Be} | 24,686} 138,481 075) 2208 
tingencies........ 49,128) 49,128) 49,128 43,749 Tron & Steel 2. 22 25... 369,589) 108,568 30,467| 375,886) 110,486 31,299 
Other Liabilities ..... 35,004; 35,699) 37,460 40,420 Non-ferrous Metals .... 111,535 15,526 18,493} 114,406 16,420 18,582 | 
Capital stocko. ia eackeus | 100 100 100 100 Machinery). =. = 5s se = = 194, 288 15,270 78,784; 201,039 15,722 80,789 
Reserve Funds ...... 29,535) 29,535) 29,535 25,486 Electric Machinery & Tools| 310,721 45,042 33,898} 319,946 46,317 699% 
Trans. Machinery & Tools} 272,549 31,911 31,683) 278,950 33,583 32,464 | 
Agricultures. > case |e 21,433 1,186 21,091 20,321 1,190 20,003 
Motal@ew.ns ee os) iol 1,066, 421/1,092,673)1,108,652}) 957,952 Forestry & Hunting..... 14,301 86 14,215 14,157 92 11,2778 
Fishery. s « cteis ont cis 85,048 25,800 24,252 86,145 26,286 24,402 — 
Mining. ues <2) eke he, 159, 332 38 , 338) 16,301; 162,297 39,200 16,042 — 
Metal Mining ....... 42,479 11,984 1,154 43,203) 12,589 1,237 
Goal Mining’. aa) > cre 95,672 18,618 9,033 97,797 18,796 8,653 
ASSETS Construction ... <2). =. « 181,249 8,055 70,725} 187,161 8,260 73,432 
Wholesale & Retail ..... 2,108,879 35,965} 985,832) 2.130,527 37,087} 988,193 
Bullion. io s.Ghs wise pyalll py ayalll  vaybyAl 25, 5a Wholesale (ko odes o.. 1,904,141 20,057; 841,880) 1,925,247) 20,669 mee 
(Cashin sears os <a Sse 6,496 6,815 6,794 6,733 Retale or: saaeogets cee 204, 737 15,907) 143,952) 205,279 16,418} 144,416 
Discounted Bills ..... 63,167; 64,196} 57,142 49,958 Finance Insurance...... 112,946 238 13,051) 109,712 256 12,849 
OanSsae «ss aes ae = 442,609} 409,743; 406,187|| 364,040 Real Estate ......... 59,2 20,332 22,971 60,499 20,476 23,323 
Foreign Exchange Loans. _ _ = — Trans. & Communications . 363,624} 182,159 41,081} 369,085) 183,682 41,997 
Loans toGov-t ta). 5 sc =| — — - RatlWays::, .os usps 2 tel 3 76,770 30,350 341 8,33 31,048 330 
Government Bonds. . . .| 282,325) 290,861) 309,290), 310,724 Shippin. -peucneae meee: « 166,731; 117,830 15,207| 167,144) 118,089) 15,399 
Foreign Ex. Accounts 216,251) 216,357) 216,415|| 162,126 Public Utilities ....... 258,108) 242,962 334] 261,261) 245,611 367 
Agencies Accounts. ... 14,871} 14,990) 22,239, 14,025) CServiceSs 7.2 «iiss asus sit on 153,411 47,737 95,976) 226,611) 223,831 2 
Other Assets ....... 15,178} 64,187) 65,061 24,821 Local Public Corporation . . 36,309 12,102 5| 156,659 49,273 97,385 
Othersten 2 3. memem nme 99,196 6,872 99,196 36,807 11,611 _— 
Potala. te. 9:45 he 1,066, 421/1,092,673/1,108,652| 957,952 99,158 6,946 99,158 
Total). Sets Se 7,192,297| 1,177,487] 2,294,950) 7,297,879) 1,198,500) 2,310,316 


6. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 


(In million) 


7. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 


(Bank of Japan) (Ministry of Postal Services) 
___ Tokyo = 2 me Osaka iS os. ; 7 y ch ie 
Kea TS pares ay Rate Balance at Postal Savings Postal 
Ove | the End of| zs the End of Osta 
Year & Month Month | pee /the Month! eo Uncon-, thet Month End of Month —s os Taansicr Total 
| End | (million | End ili a 
Basch (een) _1e6e8) | ery c ein iicony mp Cem) Poe . Receipts) Fayments)-Balance 
| | Pee ot ie ehd 
1960: Mar.. .| 2.30 | 2.30 | 188,713 2.30 2.30 49,902 1959: Oct... .. 84,352 | 71,310 | 916 | 
Apr...) 2.30 | 2.30 | 2321293 2.30 2.30 62,511 Nov. ...| 61,804 | 60,059 16 986 9/817 998" Bis 
ay fool? 2.30 2.30 | 292434 2.30 2.30 62,833 Dec. ...| 131,380 | 86,961 | 962,295 10,937 | 973/162 
June. -| 2.30 | 2:30 | 219/064 2:30 2130 55,182 1960: Jan... | | 76,249 | 58'803 | 979,672 93740 | 9897412 
July. .| 2.30 | 2.30 | 216,351 2.30 2.30 51,292 eich. 72,563 | 73,725 | 978,509 8,497 | 987,007 
ug... | 2.30 | 2.30 |. 210,636 2.30 2,30 54,986 March. . .| 91,383 | 83,243 | 986,650 8793 | 995/442 
1959: Aug.. .| 2.30 | 2.80 | 147,850 2.30 2,30 39,821 1959: March. ..| 81,245 | 71,494 | 835,841 8,673 | 862,514 
8. Bank Clearings 9. Average Yields of Debentures 
(In billion yen) 
tie ah aaa (Tokyo Clearing House) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
All Clearin i pb te: Hees 
ue ie oes Saat g Tokyo Osaka } Local Financial Debenture 
SHENG, of | No: of | "io. of ont poo Gov't awed 
¢ ; Bills Amount Bills Amount | “Bis Amount | Bonds tesa Discount eae: 
at as eee 2s 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
1959: Nov. . .| 15,136 4,522 | 6,038 2,186 | 3,238 923 — 7.69 2 
oe Dec. | 21,500 5,975 | 8,490 2,884 3,129 1,208 6.324 “682 jae on fs 
: Jan. | 12)202 4233 | 4/906 2,061 | 4,458 850 fies et nae fe 
Feb. ..| 15,918 | 5,054 | 6,287 | 2/464 | 21347 | 1,052 = ae mee lr fie 
Mar. 16,808 | 5,825 | 6/725 27897 | 3/287 1,160 6.324 co Set ee 7883 
Apr 15,930 | 5,377 | 6.380 | 27609 | 3°495 | 1/133 Baa ala br tae oo ge! 
ay :.| 16,562 5,094 | 6,597 | 27452 | 37290 1/070 es aes ieee roe 7-897 
June - -| 18,065 SoU 7,078) |) 270k giant 17196 6.324 08 teat ers pa 
July. -| 16,520 | 5,156 | 6,688 | 2/481 | 3,367 | 1/096 es Fo Sedan ke 6 GAS Ti ral 809 
ug. + | - | 6,892 | 23795 | 33631 | t’ai0 ee ees os 7,922 
| | 
_l9n9: Aug. ..| 14,976 | 4,542 | 5,933 | 2,146 | 3,110 978 a 7,720) 7,621 | 6,643 7,903 
Note: Table 6: How to Compute P eo: 2 ed eet e 


is widely in vogue in Japan. 


- To find the usual annual 
¥100 gives an interest of 


OCTOBER, 1960 
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10. Government Bonds 


(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 


— 


NOU 


End of Month a Bonds Industrial Bonds Total Public Corporation Bonds 
edem- Redem- : 
Issue ption Balance Issue pilot Balance Issue no Balance Issue nee Balance 
1960: Feb. 33,087 15,656 857, 853 14,750 | 
ar 33,875 20,143 | 871584 19,213 6'369 373.780 80821 38,289 17998766 P39 1,793 518 400 
Apr. 35,277 16,546 | 890,315 16,620 5,501 | 584°905 57,075 227496 | 1,758,351 5,178 "448 | 283,130 
May | 35,089 16,798 | 908,606 16,055 5,224 | 595.733 66,149 22,324 | 1,802°174 15,005 301 | 297,834 
done 35,795 16,546 | 927,855 16,350 5,219 | 606,872 65.790 21,806 | 1,846,168 13,645 39 | 311,440 
uly 37,376 17,700 947,531 17,079 5,202 618 , 763 66,556 23,383 | 1,889,354 12,100 480 323,059 
_1959: July 27, 283 12,740 735 , 868 14,360 3,073 480,311 47,965 15,960 | 1,443,639 6,322 146 227,459 
12. Contracts & Investments of Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
A ; (In million yen) (Mutual Life Insurance Association) 
Mid- a 
End-Month Negotiable Securities 
'. End of Month oe Contract ele Call Loans = : ~ mae eee & Others 
; Ammogats |’ Amounts Total | Debentures | Stocks erate epoca 
1960: Februar : 175.145 5,490,745 351,650 5,619 146,289 1s! 132,685 
March... . 286,211 | 5,631,368 361, 046 6,121 148,885 11,731 134,981 31288 97031 8°38 
April : 157,702 5,696,301 367,410 6,141 150,537 11,868 136,250 52,781 3,903 8,056 
Maye. eh, | 193,107 5,778,347 375,501 8,349 152,038 12,204 137,407 54,215 4,223 8,168 
DONO se Ay nue sica ___ 155,189 4,608,653 ___ 285,832 __9,994 120,831 8,771 109,916 39,874 4,082 bo 
13. Contracts & Investments of Non-Life Insurance Companies 
(In million yen) (Non-Life Insurance Association) 
Mid- zi : a 
End-Month Negotiable Securities isaet 
End of Month ts cage | Contract | net Call Loans = Hanes Deposits Cash Total 
Ca etS | Amounts | Total Debentures| Stocks state (Inc. Others) 
1960: February . | 2,228,578 | 12,966,755 23,869 4,319 75,765 4,364 66,175 18,675 30,996 494 , 178,305 
arc Aes 2,333,582 12,923,140 23,474 1,983 | 76,225 4,326 66,808 18,218 Bae E25: 384 175,785 
April 2,313,530 12,985,489 24,539 2,563 77,391 4,214 67,778 18,365 30,585 462 177,143 
IMs. See ee 2,437,882 13, 288,012 24,607 2. 5ar 78,294 4,378 68 553 18,488 31,259 382 178,916 
1959: May ..... 1,898 ,435 | 11,259,133 | 22,040 6,260 65,313 3,219 57,452 17,229 29 ,992 618 160,948 
14. Stock Issue Plan & Paid-Up Capital 
; (In million yen) (Ministry of Finance) 
Stock Issue Plan j Paid-Up Capital 
Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million Total Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million Total 
Year & Month No. of Increase | No. of Increase | No. of Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase 
Effective in Effective in Effective in Effective in Effective in Effective in 
Cases Capital Cases Capital | Cases Capital Cases Capital Cases Capital Cases Capital 
Hoe0n anuary , «-% . 5 ¢ 44 22,753 314 6,301 358 29,054 26 30,017 230 4,336 256 34,353 
EbFUALY. «<< <0 0s 58 Od 427 8,391 485 40,149 ao 55,491 167 3, 387 220 58,877 
WharcH 2. 3c sks 47 22,830 452 8,826 499 40,390 42 30,962 424 7,999 466 38,962 
ae q| ou) Bl te) Bee) eB) ee) el ee] om Bee 
FANT Ne co oh oo er ene 19,5 390 ,907 : , : , 
SITET PEM oc can sce oe Py ema 51 35,415 438 9,057 489 44,471 38 13,076 421 7,862 459 20,938 
Cb (Se 51 54,347 343 5,497 394 59,845 50 32,263 415 6,725 465 38,989 
1959: July ........ 28 | 30,317 | _391_| 10,253 4i9 | 40,570 | 28 | 18,081 391 7,044 419 | 25,125 
15. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1952=100) (Bank of Japan) 
: ; = By Uses 
Total Metal & Textil oe Fuel Building | Chemical | s.ndries Pro Capital Con- 
Year & Month Average eat eptien eae a uels | Materials | Products Ponets Conds feo 
i 
: AV ene Aer 100.9 100.5 76.0 108.8 108.5 131.5 80.3 91.2 99.5 114.5 102.9 
Sey ee: 100.8 100.1 75.1 109.4 108.6 130.8 80.3 91.5 99.1 114.1 103.1 
VTS Beas ch ayee, eae 100.7 99.4 74.0 110.0 108.9 130.6 80.2 91.2 98.7 113.8 103.2 
4 Ath ae Se AS cl ae 100.6 99.1 74.2 110.1 108.5 Toba 80.1 90.6 98.5 LIs0 103.3 
Aap Ist cris: tikes 101.0 98.5 75.2 Tass: 108.3 132.3 80.2 90.0 98.5 113.7 104.4 
1959: August = 2. 2 suis): 99.6 100.2 77.8 107.0 103.3 128.5 78.2 91.1 te 99.1 1c 100.3 


ee bent Bonds Foreign Exchange Fund Bills Food Notes 
edem- 5 
Issue sare i Balance Issue | ee | Balance Issue ee Balance 
BO60N March © .ty18's is « & ; 2,860 3,222 460,769 221 

‘ 7 > i ; 6,011 167,972 250,085 84,124 41,338 328,178 
eo a i ee po 2,347 458,978 178,000 162,073 266,012 242,111 276,762 293 : ber 
eo a fee at 3,817 455,563 102,077 114,010 254,079 50,003 162,397 181,133 
pie ere 2 ee . oo 1,199 455, 983 215,011 201,922 267, 168 102,076 151,129 132,080 
met seeets 3- k. Shae 6 1,177 455 , 252 52,010 80,157 239,021 87,085 30,004 189,161 
USO PULIS Oe os so 703 199 400,514 132,445 133,886 184,589 53,023 603 250,023 

11. Corporate Debentures & Public Corporation Bonds 


(In million yen) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 


PO NEY SNe ea 


Corporate Debentures 


Notes: Food Notes in Table 10 do not include Korean food notes. 


Telephone & Telegraph Corporation Bonds. « Revised at source. 


Public Corporation Bonds are the total of National Railways Bonds and 
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16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 


(1952 =100) (Bank of Japan) 

ma Total 
° 7 i - *Total 

A Itural| Textile Metal Wood Miscel Average 
Year & Month hee Products. | Products | Products | Products uu laneous Average (1934-6=100) 
: 3. 86.6 95.0 106.5 127.9 97.0 101.6 31,490.7 
MA eee eee 106.0 118) 86.7 44 106.8 129.9 97.0 101.9 31, 851-3 

ek; SB A 86.7 
cS ees ee i a ae ee ee Se Ge 
Bi, Cates oF 15. 4 ; 
feeae eee = 108.1 120.7 86.2 93.7 105.4 124.5 96.6 102.3 32) 482.3 
1959:August .... .. 2 2 3s 102.2 111.1 82.3 93.8 104.8 121.4 96.5 99.9 31,400.6. 
17. Consumer Price Indices 

(1955100) (Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office) 

ae ae staple | ,.c: Light & ; Miscel- 

ieee Food Pred pee Housing acl Clothing | laneous 
; February.......-- 106.3 103.9 100.3 104.6 125.6 112.4 96.4 109.9 
a ean ce ae eee 10e:8 102.9 100.4 104.4 125.9 112.2 96.4 110.1 
Apalir . . aerate 106.5 103.8 100.3 105.9 126.3 111.5 96.3 111.2 
All Cities Mayle... 2 Re 106.8 104.2 100.4 106.5 126.5 110.9 97.2 111.4 
Tunesesso . ¢ eS 108.0 106.5 100.5 110.1 127.0. | 110.6 96.6 111.5 
Wilyater: 2s eee E 108.3 106.7 101.0 110.2 128.0 110.8 96.8 111.8 
1950, Julys, sk es. eee 103.8 101.2 101.0 101.3 | 120.80}. ~e 1OL Ae lee et 2 

0: Fe ye es : 106.3 | 104.0 107.4 130.8 108.9 : ; 
oe pede! iy ee ie he a 108.3 105.4 104.4 105.9 131.1 108.6 100.9 111.4 
April, Sjomele bee ae: 108.9 105.5 104.5 106.0 131.2 108.1 100.4 113.5 
May: & sg cariee ceil om 109.8 107.7 104.4 109.2 130.8 107.9 99.7 113.5 
Tokyo June... avo eee 110.5 108.8 104.6 111.0 131.4 107.7 99.6 113.5 
July peste eee 2 110.6 108.9 105.0 110.7 133.3 107.7 | 98.6 114.1 
August eee eee: 112.2 111.6 108.6 113.1 133.5 107.7 98.6 114.8 
1959; August J. sue sts |: 107.1 106.4 104.4 107.3 126.6 101.1 (97.6 109.1 


18. Labor Population Survey 
(In 10,000) (Labor Ministry) 


Population 15 years old and over 3 
nar Labor Force N 
ota 5 Z ] ot in 
Year & Month Population Total Reg eels Agricul- Non-Agri- | Totally Labor 
Sy a ture & cultural | Unem- F 
g three Forestr Industri loyed ye 
: fe aatnnane y ndustries | ploye | | 
ICRP Ina S siaialaG aloe Cee ale 655c0N ne 20202) 1,292 | 2,910 ) Tas ae te 2,275) By 
Marchimariet ce tee seurncae 9,341 6,545 4,331 1,390 2,940 | 72 2.130 
PADI foie oe cette te cafes 9,348 6,553 4,488 | 15135) 2,974 | 47 | 2,012 
Mayrcc (ek. eee eee! 9,355 6,558 4,613 1,684 | 2,928 42 | 1,896 
diets, Siege ee oes ae emis sc | 9,361 6,563 | 4,599 1,666 2,953 41 1,913 
Jaly =. eee eee: 9,367 6,570 |} 4,598 1,579 35017 9) 40 1,916 
LOOM uly oe Spe eee sz | 9,283 2 6.468 I, 4,480 2s | a ee 1) 
19. Labor Disputes & No. of Participants 
(1,000 Participants) (Labor Ministry) 
Discere foul 0 Accompanied by Disputes oe : \ - 
Year & Month aeTotals Strikes Work Slowdown Business Control 
No. of | No. of New| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par 
Cases Occurances Cases _ ticipants Cases ticipants Cases ticipants | Cases ticipants 
1959: December....... 511 (258) 294 285 191 159 133 147] 1 30 
1960: January ........ 214 ( 52) Bl 64 32 22 21 42 = 39 
iNebruarvaers os ceeaeaone 264 (100) 129 62 76 31 66 32 = 2 
Maréhyras.s— ene: 401 (189) 210 218 133 95 110 150 = = 
Aprile: cis a) ode 437 (231) 298 345 224 239 133 169 > — 
es RES BB oe ae 358 (156) 203 241 70 39 142 210 1 54 
reli eiel ie Beene 6 360 (277) 272 944 123 262 204 848 1 54 
1959: June... . . uel 283 (187) 170 Sik = 28 ale bal 14 61 196. 1. J 2 100 
20. Industrial Production Indices 
ee (1955=100) dd (Statistics Bureau, MITI) 
3 -. | Mining- ce 2 | Non- | = =r Sais % = aa =" 
Year & Month | Com- | Public Manu: | Minin Manu- | Iron & f Ma- - .|Chemi- | Oil & Hid P 
| posite Utilities facturing| ® lfacturing Steel | “Metals | chinery aeimaga’ cals Coal prubbes errs sof Textiles 
1959: Dec. . . | 4160.9 | 4180.2 4191.3 | 4124.3 4193.1 | 4204.0 a] | a a } dh 
1960: Jan. -+ | 1924 170.3 loa. | 116.7 200.6 | 189.0 1983 330.3 164.8 Tra 13 704.6 “108.6 “166.7 “Tas 
wees : : 1839) | 121-30) 227518) 195.6 201.5 395.0 178.9 ; 3 i ‘ 2 ; 
Mar. =; 230.3 180.3 234.2 130.4 242.9 20105 218.3 419. ; oe oe ree ee ee ee 
Apr. 1 iil bigs oie) eas | le ee eee 218.3 419.6 293.4 | 199.2 | 978'5 245.7 | 131.7 189.5 | 158.2 
Reo ae 317 4 1835 ean pe oe cee 212. 3.8 200.4 200.1 260.5 243.5 131.4 180.4 160.7 
ie ae 220.4 4178.4 4223.1 4123.6 | 4232.1 | 4221.5 23.4 83.0 41923 4189.3 eno 548.3 18 187.3 166.4 
ee 3 2) 19736 i : : 3 | 4265. 69 | 4144. 4187.3 | 4166. 
aan oii i. 233.4 223.2 225.6 446.7 195.4 | 188.6 292.5 255.8 142.7 191.8 163.3 
_ 1959: July . 5 1.6 181.3 119.7 A 
oles pe See OLN 186.5 _| 179.7 | 175.3 | 315.7 |. 158.1 | 171.8 | 190.5 200.5 | 126.0 166.1 | 141.1 


Notes: * except perishable vegetables. 


Figures in parenthe in Ta . ? 
vearaiandiored g Pp ses in Table 20 are the numbers of companies surveyed. 
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OCTOBER, 1960 | 
’ PRODUCTION 591 
| 21. Production by Major Items 
maa 

’ 1960 
i Items In M Items In = 
c. ay June July May June July 
‘Energies a a 
4 Electricity Mil. KWH 8,212 8,008 8,304) Thrash U: 2 2 
Bee ectricity  . es ss : s ; 5 ASNEL . (fc eee) Gi nits 19,455 23,291 26,657 
‘ Se BMai aya rie ee, hn Ste 1,000 Tons 4,148 4,096 4,257|, Hulling Machine ..... a 5,299 5,165 7,345 

CS ee ee ee Tons 1,008,999 971,840) 1,000,062/| Rice-Wheat Cleaning . hie 5,125 6,168 7,863 
Gas (city use)... 2... 1,000 CM 349,802|  323,461| -313,431|| Machine a * q 
Merde Oil . 0.2... Kl 45,918} 47,243; «50,000 ; ey 
“NaturalGas +1... 2... 1,000 CM 64,509, 262,681) 1 MS/S0S| ee oe eereemnore agen TEES tee ae ee 
: Mercury Rectifier. .... A 30,926 43,569 18,940 
Mereeoline. cit... Kl 495,238} 488,867|  437,172|| Transformer ....... 1,000 KVA 1,814 2,559 2,182 
3 Petroleum Bos Ea Eedeelice wih a 1,322,607} 1,403,138) 1,298,474 : 

Bvpricants | .o 8... - 51,833, 55,270,  54,084| Electric Fan ........ Units 189, SE oe cvasellr Fpedeecee 
Mikerosene s......... rs 169,765, 167,148, 156,930|| Electric Washer ...... ' 123, TO P28 550) eee 

=a ad 4 187,380 195,840 191,065|| Electric Refrigerator . . . ” 11,462),  storate nue Sey 
Telephone ......... a 101,115 106, 115) 113,540 
Minerals 

ices te KG 526 685 722 Automatic Switchboard . .| Circuits 65,550 71,914 72,820 

ioe tee a eee z 15 17 18 Radio Set a> sah gets, is. .1, ae 1,000 Sets 1,083) 1,065 1,043 

Copper Ores ........ Tons 7,296 7,112 7,300) ~elevision Set ....... Sets 288,498, 291,105, 280,869 

eS ee a 3,058 3/032 3.276 Electric Tube for Receiving| 1,000 Pcs. 12,933 14,073 13,088 

Perey ee ee e 12,249 12.787 13/494|| Industrial Meter... . . Units 12,577 12,881 13,965 

, 3 Blectric/Bulb! i2ear mo 1,000 Pes. 12,558 13,521 13,003 

‘Sulphuric Iron... . . 1,000 Tons 296 294 g94|| Special Electric Bulb . . . ” 10,405) 10,768). 10,047 

BroneOresitt.... 2s. wc Tons 94,357 117,787 121,068 : 

Beggs es TS vi 21.471 90’ 169 20,565 Passenger Car....... Units 11,320 12,852) 14,323 
meime stone § oi. ss. 1,000 Tons 3,221 3299 3,218 hg ie pate ak A ay ae “Akt ad 
4 2 ? Small Four-wheeler Chassis Mi 17,817 19,099 19,629 

Bicererrous Metals Truek Chassis’. iy... . Aes 7,193 7,428 7,533 

Bisctric Gold... -.. - KG 504 943 g44|| Three-wheel Truck . . . . 22,904) 24,860) 25,270 
Electric Silver ....... 20.264 28,726 "98 396 Motorcycle Be oe oO. ORO OO 13, 243 12,946 13,377 
@Electric Copper ..... - Tons 16,399 21.156 21,327 BicyClels’. .< clsee en thse s a 302,747 282 ,602 261,000 

Teme ipimeatet sera aa 5,521 6,153 6,551|| yy 

ae Z 10,866 ary 15,6451 atchie: 0s) ee Bes. 1,000 Pes. 1,081 1,181 1,135 

: , Caméra 6. ns Pcs. 147,089 147,830 150,000 

Biecrictiis . 7... KG 71/930) 417,022) 121} 728)" Binoculars”. tee)! . - " 100,817) 59185,588) 125:400 

DECI SM VEL. 5 09s. eas, 0. kus a 117,881 129,183 84,825 . 

JARS orn Tons 11,160 11,412 11,881 Ss aiiles 

Rolled Aluminium .... . Ms 9, 446 9,323 Set 2 Competed sm be tee ry a Tons 2, OG ee 

Rolled Copper ....... i 21,983} 22,372; ~—«-21,500 bales i eer ” oo fae ee 

Electric Cables . . ge tee NS dl ; es i 

” 18, 696 19,196 a8:212]) Winylon. #565. Sd 1,782 1,854 1,941 
fron & Steel Nylon : 28. oo seals. a 3,459) 3,284) 3,286 

PME ONE Ss co ves) 55,2 Tons 993,721 963,950} 1,014,595 : 

Ferro-alloys ........ . SO-800t | e849), e4s,02dl cee cea ae * 45,199) 48,009, 45, 636 

na pe eae e +} 1,835.397| 1,777,292] 1,884,552 yee a a Gina SF om i) 11,684 11,949 11,209 

riliearsiedl é 17266.263| 1,232"930| 1,252,887] Rast F de “aie Decor Ole iy 5,182) 5,956 has 
Converter Steel ...... 5 208, 291 179,400 213,405] ee Pb Va ne ee a en ee te : 

Electric Furnace Steel. . . a 360,843 351, 962 368,260)| ~” | Sek, 2 ee ev ce ik « 
| Gotton. Textile). 5.0... << 268, 867 228,796 270,529 
_ Forged St — 23,108 29 : 1,000 sq. m. ’ , , 
mee m ee oo, a Aa at Wroullen Textiles .-. = i 24,780| 26,295 26,697 

Hot Rolled Steel Materials . s 1,308,386) 1,802,362) 1,807,785] Bast Fibre Textile |. ‘ "ose eos "3.605 

Steel Shape (medium) . . Aa 36,490 35,132 37,349 Rayon Textile . my te 4 63.043 atts 64,444 

Steel Bars (small)... . . e 14,653, 15,265) 15,921) Rayon Staple Textile . . . . 91,435, 90,078, 39,960 

oN 83,231 80,188 72,492 Synthetic Fibre Textile . . ‘ 31,592 35,120 36, 247 

Steel Sheet (thick) at 211,100) 202,196) 220,082) p 

Steel Sheet (thin) ..... ” 62,554 64,026 59,761 Pulp pass ions 285,511| 292,686) 302,678 
ON a ink eh lk OREM, da OE dP i dR oP oLiaodsh. "a on , : ; 

Steel Band (wire)... .. r 302,570| 256,081) 301,265 Western-Style Paper .. . i. 201,392| 204,975] 209,701 

Rolled Special Steel Materials ‘3 93,169 90,705 94,658 Fare BORE st: OREN i re ea sea 

= Mabe PON ss soe ess 5 ge tae 98,535]| Chemicals 

BMickas soci Sheet <>. if Oop sei BES DE le aaa Tons 207,437, 191,742, 182,298 

es ee eeteee 40 a as ae Sie Superphosphate of Lime. . + 211,200 146,907 134,303 

iter Sheet “4.9.85.< . .« fate , , , coe eee Bee 7 153,155 122,905 120, 252 
4 : emical Fertilizer .... “2 218, 855) 159,393 160,302 

eae Machine oe we 1,482 488 540 Calcium Cyanamide a 41,350 31,984 25,690 

Steam Turbine....... KW 77,400 31,600 D7; 154) Wreati. che sitaowe «ls alte " 57,638) 37,176 35,403 

Rriererarbirie ts. os ore = 32,030 116,200 105,300)| Sulphuric Acid ...... At 381, 884 360,065 344,195 

Gasoline Engine ...... ” 71,022 80,631 90,100} Caustic Soda........ a 73,350 73,068 74,177 

ieBurnersis. 267. se . 38, 188) 36,322 BO195SodavAsh™= "seine... sa 42,835 44,406 42,842 

Mesel Encines ...... » 91,797 97,290 LOUR7 9A SOs ete se scan ena oat ens a 29,847 30,145 31,500 

Bee el Tons 2°614 2,591 2 Tosh Paint weer dvue - 6 Lads e 25,904 26,334 27,100 

Bbransmitter. . 2. - ss 6 «- ” 1,191 1,226 1,208)) Film... 2s es ewe es 1,000 sq. m. 765 1,065 1,062 

Machine Tools ....... ” st ae ar ake Cc tac a 

i i ” A ; ; emen eramics 

Rolling Machine .....-. Cements tt weet 1,000 Tons 1,894 1,761 1,786 

EraDOw? ee. skereroiese| ” 2,457 2,603 2,698, Sheet Glass ........ 1,000 Boxes ee an me 

BUPRCHES Es et ict s| es 2.ce +) ” 1,342) 1,588) 1,390)| Porcelain & Ceramics... Tons 61, 234 62.643) 65,698 

RonveyOb:, . =» diy we = S) af 2,889) 4,925 3,915|| Glass Products ...... a 45,329 44,144 43,280 

ic” a ae Me 3,180 3,507 3,530) Fire Brick»... ..... 4 1277390| 126,123] «125, 260 

: o 1,170 1,370 1, 
Refrigerator ....++-+-+-. Miscellaneous, A pi ees mt 
oe eater ot it: 1,198 1,209 1,174 utomobile shire . — sf. = ons , 594 , 

ee Machine es baa Perl, Liedidse| © Oa 'seel beather . 4... > cas 77990; 7,437; 7,437 

Big Machine". ; 2 1,000 Units 211 234 OSU WAAtCHOn ss scare? « wie ake Match tons 39,219 40,641 40,688 

Poltivator 5 pes Units 7,850 8,170 8448) Pencil \.mem tate. « s) 5 ins 1,000 Gross 754 728 719 

Nand: Tractone7.' «> 36 15,639 12,485 11,811), Metal Toy.......-- 1,000 Dz. tate cae be88 


Note: « Provisional figures. 4 Revised. 


CEE N ee =. ae 


ee eee 


ahs, os 800 Z 
_ Iron & Steel Frames ......~.~ OM Tews 1,524 57 dae 
pled Jam Bag oI Arete Boe 10 4 | 
Electric Wires ables ......-. +. , Ups ad 
Total a aie ema enis eh eos Oe ms on 13,592 482 | sin 
8 Selanne rient ce Gt cc Cea cee OAC 4,031 13,082 5,258 7,716 7,832 / ae 
Government 23.266 6 Fees he wt 7,043 5,661 9,346 6,166 8,648 | 1606 | 
Privaterspeacie cio eB + co Tage es ee 53,300 73,002 451, 268 51,561 68,047 | pee . 
Manufacturing, uesene «= lates sueue ame 24,092 3, 234 29,893 30,319 39,793 30,535 | 
MNEXtileEsmnee « eames aime slic. ters Bute ts 3,001 3,122 3,494 2,907 3,520 2,520 
F Chemicals=. -scmet mem, «ss aaee ducilio 6,088 10,535 8,886 9,123 11,569 9,674 || 
JronvacySteel: <i pmeene 2s ote ae eh « 8,072 9,721 7,139 9,457 14,916 9,573 II : 
Machinery... . eae «5 oo + Guar = 3,540. ail 6,080 5,035 5,837 4,945 || pala 
Shinkiiine =e eee 206 317 357 340 144 331 . 
@thersieren.: cacMem eerie lee ane is ss 3,185 4,162 3,937 3,457 3,807 3,492 || ; 
Non-Manufacturing .:.......... 29,208 39, 768 21,375 21,242 28,254 20,302: atk aeol 
Pbrans portation\aes cus. ti) ew in es ,700 10,113 Seis 7,639 4,495 2,062 ~eayhF 
Electrie’Bowergeyi =... < allcis) «2 17,921 17,470 6,546 3,560 13,990 5,540 || x 
Renmiie bemaee ishery 22. 2,204 3,168 2/991 2,578 2,630 1335 5 
Soe ee a! 4,807 8,382 7,643 6,536 6,546 7,348 
Sales: AGentS:: <5 ecast sss) abe) Shh aa 2,565 3,411 3,736 3,390 3,623 3,308 
Total Orders . cats. ee ee 66,939 95,156 69,608 68,833 88,150 91,881 
feelers Ouacuding Bal el cig sl ie tetas oe c 783,359 786,940 token 776,453 801,708 829,465 
aips orale Ghee +. Ghee tl aus 1073 92,062 | 66.820 | 72,307 | 71,921 69,681 
23. Total Power Generation & Consumption os kw) (MITT) 
iii TOSS ia Z 1960 | 
Items Aug.) |) Sept Oct: Nov. Dec. Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | 
Total Power Generation ........... 7,992 7,979 8,390 8,239 8,872 8,477 8,146 9,093 9,104 
HvdraulesPowersaeeees - «sf hoe ents 5,562 5,080 5,465 4,678 4,598 4,456 3,585 4,412 5,537 4 
Thermal‘Power (sic ss ss ses eee ee 2,430 2,999 2,925 3,561 4,274 4,021 4,561 4,682 3,567 S 
Generation by Electric Industries ...... 7,023 6,966 7,340 7,198 7,795 7,436 7,199 7,974 7,975 ‘ 
My drawlie Power sasnencsss ele athe are 5,084 4,584 4,973 4,219 4,138 4,042 3,240 3,977 5,003 3 
MnermalPower! (tats «2 ces. 6 aus oe 1,939 2,382 2,367 2,979 3,656 3,394 3,959 3,996 2,972 y 
Generation by Power Companies ...... 6,224 6,273 6,537 6,537 (exe 6,755 6,659 7,435 47,262 47,297 
Bydraulic: Powertsh eens fos 2. che ne 4,353 3,968 4,253 3,635 3,574 3,463 2,827 3,564 44,353 44,915 
‘bhermaljPower’ -ahen "aercis sie 6 Ge eee 1,871 2,304 2,284 2,902 3,553 3,293 3,832 3,871 42,910 42,381 
Power from other Sources. ....... 791 695 792 657 657 649 504 4 507 a 713 a 914 
National Railways & Household Use .... 969 1,013 1,050 1,041 1,077 1,041 947 1,119 1,128 
draulickPower). Siow coo. es 5 ree 478 495 492 459 459 414 345 434 534 
sbhermalsPower. “2 cua ‘che 1s (oa te ar se 491 By 7 558 582 618 626 602 685 594 


24. Coal Supply & Demand 


(1,000 metric tons) (MITI) 
Stock Deliveries Deliveries = 
Year & Month Produce | UR Coal Large | adjust of which | Others Consus bs ee ~petseas ‘| 
ti = Deli . a oa 
ioe Dealers hoe ment Total eliveries Exports tion Total Dealers piverkia 
1960: February. ..| 4,032 354 455 H.-2 | 94,749 4,809 4 4 60 5,200 
March ....| 4,345 000 227 9 | 4,708 4,986 4 | © 289 4931 | 6’807 21208 4604 
April 4,199} 4 936 1 me | ey ge | Pa a87 47399 2] 4 165 4,131 | 6.867 2,239 | 4628 
MayMeie 4,148 39 | 4 416 | 4 9 | 4/178 4,348 0 | # 170 3,762 | 7,244 2,200 5,044 
Tunepeece ce 4,096 4 93 4 145 7 45010 4,183 1 aye 3,864 | 47,482 2,293 25,189 
Tialy Weateaeyt. ts 4,957 4 82 4 218 21, 4.177 4°373 0 4 196 3,959 7,782 27375 57407 
1959: July ..... 4,006 6 126 4 167 4 54 | 3,826 3,872 5 a 46 3,654 | 12,218 5,820 6,398 
25. uppl ig-i i 
Supply & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials (in toma) (MITI) 
Pig iron Steel Materials 
Year & Month : 3 Z Steel Special Steel 
Production } Deliveries In Stock Production Deliveries | In Stock Production | Deliveries | In Stock 
1959: December 898,399 147,249 392,975 1,177,603 887,516 5 
ea ie ae ee ee ee es 
A oes : ‘ : 5244; 892,571 432,113 96, 387 ‘ : 
March ade. seek 866,919 152,317 228,021 1,317,713 947, 226 y : Bete pear 
Aprile ogee 943,057 138,720 926,145 1,296,696 927,810 at’ ots en fe shee 
ay soe ana aes 993,721 141,049 248,978 1,308,386 935,338 roe 937169 1'959 30°97 
1959: Mayeosou pe ae 795,051 137,127 340,625 1,044,196 745, 450 324,224 66,941 54,085 29,487 
Notes: 80 machinery companies together with 18 iron frame, 


bearing & electric wire companies are surv 
‘ith re 3 eyed for Table 22. 
ae Others dodesneeeel voueae oe Head oe: sales yore by un-authorized sales agents Bese ee 
of companies surveyed is 127. Danii ii 8 8S: 


not include import coal, 
output. ‘“‘At Collieries”’ 
In Table 22, the number 


wer 4 


OCTOBER, 1960 


26. Supply & Demand of Textile Goods (In tons for years; 1,000 sq. m. for textile) (MITI) 


SUPPLY & DEMAND 593 


We) Ve tee ee Bae 


Rates of conversion : 


Year& Month Cotton Yarn Rayon Yarn Staple Fiber Yarn Cotton Textiles 
Production] Delivery | Inventory Production| Delivery | Inventory Production| Delivery | Inventory ae il Delivery | Inventory 
1959: Nov. . 44,173 23,362 
cs] WR) gap) ga) war) eg) meg] ge ees | we |e | neue | meen 
1960: Jan. 40,682 26, 248 26.286 11066 6 674 1 , ’ ’ , 365 53, 12 253,695 , 
Feb 45,978 > 97’ OB , , 3,475 16,814 , 968 10,256 | 238,406 235,496 416,939 
ee 43-978 | 30,084 | 27,985 | 10,858 8,630 | 14,143) 17,922 | 14,665 | 10,455 | 261,373 | 262,028 | 432,511 
Ape 45,014 27,627 29;750 11;671 7,163 13,356 17,561 157083 i’ets 2308 262.932 462198 
ay 55 ,002 29,750 12,070 7,701 13,742 17,561 14,715 12, 268, 867 269,931 483,593 
1959: May ... 35,693 22,851 19,841 9,545 6,137 12,411 15,592 14,008 10,607 | 226,056 231,012 467,742 
27. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp (MITI) 
Pulp (long ton) Paper, Western Style Cardboard & Japanese Style Paper 
Year & Month |—~produc For rod (in ton) a (in ton) 
Hon Paper | Deliveries | In Stock eit oe | Deliveries gammpdon | In Stock Progue: Deliveries pest ne In Stock 
1959: Nov 272,931 158,957 116,571 69,367 189,693 180,574 6,813 82,024 345,0' 2 1 
Dec. 282,101 | 164,457 | 115,214 71,779 | 196,352 | 186,527 7,019 84,830 306, 894 329/113 18803 liesor1 
1960: Jan. 263,113 154,352 108, 489 72,051 181,500 171 521 6,476 88,330 332,399 308,118 14,041 | 126,251 
Feb. 271,575 158,334 113,914 71,378 189, 283 176,339 6,859 94,418 345, 829 316,187 15 ; 038 | 140,855 
Mar. ... 295,556 174,681 121,929 70,324 208,601 198,406 7,172 7,441 377,799 349,217 16,051 | 153,385 
Ape < os 280,999 169,095 112,727 69,501 199, 237 185,808 7,520 103,350 365,281 337,208 17,184 | 164,274 
Mays 32° 285,511 173,793 110,180 71,039 201,192 191,011 7,514 106,017 364,994 344,162 16,437 | 168,669 
June 292,686 177,961 119,116 66,648 204,975 195,139 7,072 108,781 373,494 350, 766 16,519 | 174,878 
1959: June 245,927 146,607 100,500 62,231 181,527 172,518 5,839 54,340 316,483 298,375 13,594 79,643 
28. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate qn metric tons) (MITD 
. Y & Fats ‘— Ammonium Sulphate Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
cee Production | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries | In Stock 
1959: November ......... 195,225 163,285 366, 452 39,430 39,094 8,750 69,639 57,319 23,445 
" WOECRINDOF sas. 6.5, 5 20 ea 195,632 181,016 370,263 40,868 40,138 7,885 69,782 60,070 22,203 
muoG0: Jantary 2.5 ss ss 2 ss 214,277 204,339 370,856 42,655 39,165 9,522 ,865 55,800 24,494 
PebrUary. 5 <oc6 . TSS 191,477 260,348 292,212 40,916 39,884 8,847 65,168 57,741 21,948 
AUC GENES 6 WS vey ve) rvs 209,603 324,539 164,798 42,714 40,260 19,429 72,368 60,904 21,258 
GTS per ia er 194,914 204,009 142,157 43,590 39,959 1,248 72,346 56,680 25,118 
EN ew = 2 get ea ae 207 , 437 177,293 159,945 42,835 44,092 18,183 73,350 59,988 26,165 
2 Eee os et 191,742 180,449 160,212 44,406 39,311 1,485 73,068 59,325 28,274 
UNE GOS ™ 5 oil eee abe tee 182,282 136,976 192,730 42,842 41,183 11,381 75,092 60, 767 29,824 
Pedy fee) Pee 235,767 176,484 312, 187 36,467 33,572 9, 153 62,817 50, 154 50,023 
29. Supply & Demand of Cement & Sheet Glass (MITI) 
Cement(In 1,000 tons) g , Sheet Glass (In 1,000 boxes) 
Year & Month a aa : | Inventories ; F Sales : 
Production (Consumption| Sales ak Mibuth-en, al Production (Consumption EW aorts 1 Doniestic Total Inventories 
1959: Dec. . « 1,710.1 72 | 1,717.0 291.4 1,089.4 131.3 151.0 853.0 1,003.9 577.6 
1960: fon — 1,422.7 4.1 1,381.5 328.2 1,095.1 118.7 156.7 611.2 767.9 786.8 
Feber... 1,623.9 6.1 1,629.9 315.6 1,015.2 116.3 165.7 572.1 737.8 961.1 
Mart. -< 1,968.2 "| 9.6 1,965.8 309.8 1,043.0 122.3 157.5 655.3 812.8 1,075.3 
APs ss 1,954.1 | 9.6 1,897.5 356.2 902.5 147.3 139.3 637.6 776.9 105.8 
May sx « 1,893.5 . Sai 1,800.1 441.0 934.2 135.7 138.7 682.3 821.0 1,043.0 
Une eee 1,761.0 8,1 | 1713-004 479.7 957.6 130.1 141,4 680.3 821.7 1,060.1 
1959: June... 1,401.3 | 8.4 | 1,408.5 | 431.7 | 802.0 81.1 157.6 605.4 763.0 649.7 
30. Supply & Demand of Rubber & Vinyl Chloride Products (np tons) (MITI) 
~ Rubber Goods _ ’ Vinyl Chloride Products 
: tories | Deliv: Inventor - Inventories | Derivery Inventory 
ere, Monthy Ree gction sas atMonthend Rates: “Rates” Progr ee 575i, Rates Rates Rates 
(C) (__ (B/A) (C/A) . (C) (B/A) (C/A) 
E . 17,003 17,866 5,913 105 35 14,891 14,865 6,956 100 47 
a a 15501 15,517 6,163 100 40 13,762 13,516 6,847 98 50 
Feb... «ts 17,213 16,835 6,940 98 40 15,190 14,961 7,109 99 47 
Mar... 4 18,470 18,208 7,589 99 41 16,131 15,698 7,530 97 47 
Wore 531% 18,409 18,512 47,937 101 43 15,858 15,212 8,125 96 51 
May’ So. 18,225 17,819 68,548 98 47 15,134 14,749 8,495 97 56 
ee 5s 19,235 18,816 9,273 98 48 15,617 14,753 9,274 94 59 
1959: June... 14,701 14,918 6,145 | 102 42 11,227 | __ 10,619 5,962 95 53 
31. Department Store Sales qn milion yen) (MIT) 
ia Gi ay fee Parssaal House- Outside ae oat 
0. 0} i d hold Provisions |Restaurant| Services tore ers ertifi- 
By Month | Stores Total | Clothing Effects Sundry Be TOV Rep ern 
: | 26,152 12,153 1,838 3,287 2,956 4,375 1,003 212 15 312 281 
OO Jan. «| 23 | 25008 | i2'057 |. 1.746 3,363 3179 | 147173 937 211 17 323 329 
Mar 224 35,566 17,061 | 2,857 4,391 4,263 5,046 1,226 275 16 433 538 
Apr 223 34,713 15,674 2,904 4,545 4,691 4,997 1,217 279 23 384 388 
May | 222 31,646 14,390 2,654 3,584 4,508 4,684 1,157 265 25 379 289 
June 222 32,312 15,429 2,664 3,395 4,575 4,482 1,075 223 25 444 : oy 
July 222 48,171 21,310 3,485 4,803 6,102 10,216 1,411 228 26 590 , 263 
1959: July 211 38,667 17,167 2,895 4,841 4,793 8,114 1,162 198 19 478 1,037 
Uipies: Fe ee risey ab Soe ic®. 1,000 1b.=0.45359 tons for yarns; 1,000sq. yds.=0.83613 sq. m. for textiles ; 11b.=0.45359kg. for papers. 


| Total 


/ 


1959: _Qetober eee Pe _ 452 
at November... . . Soyc 293 a ie 
abe December « e 294 , 255 5 , 64 a 4 
1960: January . 254,702 8, 22 5 473 
— February. : 259, 255,084 - 
March. 330,965 23 362 - 602 
aa = 534 
April fee « 252/312 244,777 
May | 285,598 278,528 = 7,069 
Tune eyes +) 297,196 288, 946 = 8,249 
) RV ab ea tars Se 284) 21 279,512 159 4,704 
A UeuBE Mee ef es 310,193 304,004 235 6,189 
[estpAucust op. a 260,242 248,415 = 11,826 
33. Exports and Imports by Value (Ministry of Fin 
= as Value (In $1,000) ) ~ Value (In million yen! i 
esney Mouth Exports | Imports ] Balance Exports ] Imports 
: aher d Sethe <e 394,276 372,826 21,449 4141,939 134,217 i 
ager 4217, 708 430,670 a © 112)962 » 78,375 4119,041 aa 
February ||: 4318, 149 4363, 913 20 45,764 4114)534 4131,009 2a 
March...) .- ¢ 4348, 884 2435, 165 - © 86,281 4125,598 4156, 659 ag 
Rorlege .: Ae : 4310, 730 355, 006 a 44/275 4111,863 127,802 aa 
Mayanen eh eo fe 43115345 384, 953 20 73,609 412/084 138,583 = 
ci e Cee Sa £337,283 372, 140 a 34)857 4121; 422 133.970 ro) 
rt ae ace a 4339,819 379, 294 «6 39.475 41227335 136,546 ae 
ae USO MIS ocr sce cites : 341,789 368,850 4 27,061 123,044 132,786 4 
1959: August ... 2.2.2.0. 301,479 290,291 11, 188 108,533 104,505 
34. Value of Export and Import by Economic Classification an $1,000) 


(Ministry of Finance) 


Crude Fabricated a 
Total Foodstuffs Materials Basic Material Finished | Osbers Re 
Value % Value % Value | % Value | % Value | WA Value | % 
1960: February. ...... 4318,149 100.0 19,325 6.1 8,305 2.6 456,809 17.8 4232,522 73.1 1,188 0.4 
E Marche. /.. Sistem 4348 , 884 100.0 19,391 a0) 410,208 3.0 484,758 24.2 232,666 66.8 41,861 0.5 
x pA teers cl <einey ike 4310, 730 100.0 | 417,709 wars 4 8,075 2.6 60,095 19.3 4223, 792 72.0 1,059 0.4 
p IMayaee ati ike eee 4311,345 100.0 16,052 Dee, 9,069 2.9 463,501 20.4 222,097 | dies 661 0.2 
fo) AT Wiley soe fey eu < 100.0 23,179 6.9 10,175 3.0 68,150 20.2 235 ,094 69.7 685 0.2 
25 
t OSG: PUN s We tgs ses 272,716 100.0 14,301 By 7,844 2.9 44,914 16.5 204,793 Vieyel 864 0.3 
I 1960: February....... 4363, 913 100.0 45,422 12.5 219,775 60.4 445,781 12.6 252,482 14.4 a 514 0.1 
Marchi at ict eerste: 4435 ,165 100.0 63,113 14.5 |4255,370 58.7 248 540 LSI 467,479 15.5 660 Ona) 
va Aprile sc. « .) eurene 355,005 100.0 42,480 12.0 212,840 59.9 48,350 13.6 50,675 14.3 660 0.2 
p IMAVg cnr sat scete 384, 953 100.0 53,923 14.0 225,416 58.6 52,760 IZe% 52,313 13.6 541 0. 
: JUNG ewes eats) on ere cies 372,140 100.0 } 42,346 11.4 230,121 61.8 46,259 12.4 52,865 14.2 549 0.2 
t 195920 June We we is eee ohesns 325,178 100.0 55,745 Wee 184,357 56.7 31,531 9.7 53,095 16.3 430 0.1 
35. Exports and Imports by Continents* 
($1,000; Customs Bureau, Finance Ministry) 
—_ Year & Month BF otal 58 otal a Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June || 759 June 
Otale eee tea. cee oan ,876, , 456, 492 17,731 4318,149 4348 , 884 4310,750 4311,345 337, 283 272,716 
“a INECL somounen cand Degen aie 1,074,322 1,165,705 69, 252 4111,516 4115,774 4109, 371 4112,341 121,580 484 
D S.E. Asia 649,520 754, 256 48,054 4 78,488 « 74,278 « 71,602 70, 282 73,744 53,756 
6 Europe 333,301 374,970 28,323 « 32,881 a 64,647 a 38,245 a 25,982 38,355 23,041 
E N. America 848 , 456 1,246,253 81,578 4117,030 114,067 4112,707 4114,735 110,645 114,098 
t Ss. America 114,982 141,675 14,744 11,800 10,345 16,780 20,665 18,180 9,200 
z Africa 415,511 409,891 17, 287 33, 262 31,387 21,042 22,161 30,908 26,118 
Oceania 89,771 117,897 6,505 11,509 a 12,590 a i 500 4 15,423 17,539 9,775 
Total , 3,033,125 3,599, 491 289,728 4363,913 4435,165 355,005 384,953 372,14 
ob WR Asia i, 82,448 1,168, 853 100; 323 111,944 | «137,690 114,834 | 4122583 118463 109°019 
P S.E. Asia 427 ,073 579, 164 48 534 61,044 a 64,749 61,358 64,607 55,801 56,019 
6 Europe. . 268 ,654 364,599 27,498 a 35,987 « 41,300 39,424 « 36,836 35,496 34° 747 
- N. America 1,356,682 1,488,878 107, 203 160,126 4191,734 4144, 567 4166,391 151,276 137,238 
t | S: America 80, 687 108,380 10,360 8,537 93445 10,111 11,679 12/049 5,608 
5 At rica ge (cat) «= 83,737 128,295 12,487 19,370 17,825 15,704 14,593 19,591 11/100 
Oceania- Wee .c: ‘steele Doe 206,801 340, 266 31,838 27,798 37,159 30,355 32,858 35,650 27,460 


36. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
aa Million Nae 


(Bank of Japan) 


Current Transactions 2 
— o— OVerait 


_ Current Transactions 
Year & Month Receipts Payments Bal Bal || Year & Month Receipts Payments Sees 
Total | Exports | Total | Imports | 22/4mce | balance | st Total |Exports| Total Imports Balance | Balance* 
1959 otal... || (3,913 3,280 3,561 3,007 352 | 461 1959: Oct. 361 307 292 250 69 41 
: Nov. 34 
1959: Heb: 283 241 252 212 31 | 70 Dec. 385 300 379 309 i 30 
ee oa 274 285 243 40 | 36 1960: Jan. 310 261 339 293 & 29 6 
ess] B) Bl] Bl lad) eB] ho) Bl m | | ale ale se 
June 349 286 314 261 35 32 A a - as O35 5 D 
July 338 284 302 256 36 97 Ma 379 37 337 33 | 0 8 34 
Aug. 333 279 289 244 44 |) w& 20 I ae 30 308 356 ts ar 35 
Sept 350 295 302 252 8 | 2 July | 389 308 388 36 | 7 8 
Note: ” 


The Method of Tabulation was changed in f.pril 1960. 


* include ‘‘Capital Transactions.” 
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4 37. Exports and Imports by Country 
_ 
a ; (In 1,000 dollars) (Ministry of Finance) 
————— Boy 
% Exports Imports 
>, Countries = 
= eb. Mar. Apr. May June Feb. Mar. Apr. Ma une 
re 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1980 
> | 
£ 
_ Total Exports or Imports .... . . 318,072 349,906 310,753 311,393 337,283 363,900 435,194 355,005 384,953 372,140 
SS VR Tone Sere 6,775 11,004 5,408 6,169 9,801 400 438 845 1,475 1,695 
ME GHiNnd gk Gyn). agape 2 «Slee 384 352 204 257 199 1,836 2,449 2,219 1,705 1,611 
MeRukyu Islands. . 40.9 . «6s: 5,794 6,189 6,464 7,496 7,892 2,230 3,476 2,445 2,883 1,746 
Setone Korg. 0. isto. 12,952 14,168 13,601 13,995 13,130 2,099 3,152 1,704 1,849 1,383 
a 6,807 8,117 10,004 9,868 10,797 5,692 7,521 6,161 8,185 7,162 
South Viet Nam.......... 3,089 4,800 2,977 4,409 4,785 444 384 346 106 350 
Thailand nee Seem ee = a CME 9,383 10,442 8,707 8,798 10,706 6,582 6,580 6,156 7,245 4,719 
Bi Malaya)Union . .........%- 2,489 2,253 1,979 2,107} - 2,144 15,943 15,237 15,383 19,047 16,820 
Smack ete ene 7,261 5,866 6,509 7,187 6,174 602 1,110 1,109 666 826 
PHilippinea@e. . 6 sis + =: 0) es 7,574 9,696 8,447 7,898 5,959 14,589 15,916 15,639 14,294 14,069 
fr British Borneo. ...%.----- 124 152 232 250 283 4,914 6,851 5,168 6,796 7,487 
MelIndonesia, a. . 85 - WM 16,802 5,971 7,024 5,143 4,853 5,930 6,403 5,104 6,291 4,966 
BurDiaeee Ts aint. 8= 3 sbi, Sie 4,271 3,879 4,184 5,443 6, 258 651 1,139 3,817 1,992 1,378 
valu ye SR Se MSE es race 4,934 7,802 8,077 6,782 11,755 8,769 9,667 7,675 9,927 8,216 
Bebairistane. .)... iil - = wo <oe 5,950 6,057 5,760 5,358 4,084 3,278 2,866 2,336 1,952 2,213 
Gevlonwmede « 2am af . . a ee 2,308 2,076 2,510 2,323 2,721 1,283 1,414 1,534 716 709 
Wraneee here. bck ke een a 1,884 2,456 3,771 3,124 3,129 1,294 3,726 1,806 2,177 613 
Tene SNe Oe. os 900 1,093 1,783 2,408 2,466 4,647 9,157 5,537 4,445 7,474 
GaudisArabia . | ia.c... cus =. 1,421 1,355 1,923 1,322 867 7,268 10,401 8,412 8,229 8,020 
Rvs he. ck. 1,645 1,801 1,511 1,793 2,220 17,001 20,471 13,888 15,755 18,036 
Bede outers Socios acter |< 1,765 3,144 2,052 2,365 2,261 768 1,051 1,017 784 1,128 
Beunianice’, Sees ese ees os 748 686 625 634 759 658 779 647 197 289 
United Kingdom ......... 7,377 19,025 6,535 4,410 10,996 8,307 8,430 6,535 6,097 6,781 
WNetherlaudsitye. < 3.606 © © «sue 1,898 5,716 2,896 2,161 2,469 2,880 3,687 3,008 2,027 1,816 
elginiier ams Soo ess es 1,540 3,946 2,073 1,553 1,811 1,319 1,370 857 697 1,003 
rance mene. ee eee. ee 1,163 1,444 1,492 1,366 1,186 2,419 3,767 1,992 2,780 2,238 
West-Germany, ........-.- 3,888 8,008 4,379 4,311 4,319 9,634 11,027 12,412 11,642 9,609 
iMitzerlatidet.. gets ss <tece wn. 2,036 2 7A 2,872 2,658 3,757 2,630 2,593 2,280 2,349 2,764 
ieee, force 1,755 2,911 1,944 2,410 2,788 660 1,247 1,097 1,018 1,410 
U.S.S.R. (in Asia zone) ...... 1,558 3,892 1,601 4,073 4,578 4,107 5,591 6,364 6, 264 8,526 
Ganene 4 OS a ere 9,473 10,208 11,574 10,942 10,599 18,222 22,320 12,726 15,908 12,799 
Ce ee ee ta a ee 91,858 98, 252 93,451 95 , 723 91,983 132, 489 155, 685 120,327 138, 664 126,732 
MIS Fei nto ete AOR ae ee 1,030 1,304 1,519 2,080 1,357 W125 6,675 4,348 2,500 3,036 
Pemamnade oc. SAO dake aise 9,556 947 791 699 1,345 1,012 314 195 301 204 
Gana Ae Abts th 205. Be 407 207 170 300 416 5 2,950 1,492 252 364 
ine ee ae ee 3,286 3, 285 9,356 2,199 9,831 317 108 121 47 47 
iS ae eee 1,141 857 729 1,047 1,124 2,397 3,529 3,397 3,114 Agee 
EEE Siete. 3) ee sl ss) 2 866 1,030 1,149 1,685 1,359 232 1,945 1,167 869 240 
Real ee See 1,298 1,336 1,334 10,725 1,624 1,720 1,218 2,056 1,543 2,956 
ere ie ee 2,569 1,769 2,207 2,766 1,492 3,093 2,252 3,092 5,586 5,508 
Ligypeeetee 2 tort ss Soe ee 756 903 2,196 1,736 1,959 1,963 2,643 2,547 1,463 1,731 
British West Africa... ....- 4,489 5,528 5,273 5,868 6,229 445 318 656 904 1,527 
28 etd ge a 15,510 10,483 159 223 8,772 580 17 2 227 185 
a See eee 1,969 1,853 2,014 2,260 2,486 454 532 221 59 356 
British South Africa’: 2... ~~ 3,889 3,950 3,490 3,565 3,574 3,166 2,178 2,097 2,111 2,094 
Union of South Africa. ...... 4,263 4,730 4,809 4,768 4,945 5,655 5,993 5,996 5,500 7,981 
1S eee 7,243 7,987 8,924 11,603 12,242 22,603 31,911 25,468 27,156 30, 736 
Naw Pecisid® ne aa 71 1,762 1,102 1,652 2,036 2,392 2p 3,017 3,172 2,816 
= Me % 


Note: 0 denotes open account area; $, dollar area; £, sterling area. £4 stands for Specified Area A and B. 
*Southeast Asia Total includes Hong Kong, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma 


India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. «+ Revised at source. 
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38. Exports by Major Articles 


OCTOBER, 196 


0 


(Ministry of Finance) 


(In $1,000) 
1960 1959 
Articles Unit April May June Jan.—June Jan.—June 
Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume} Value | Volume | Value Volume | 
Total Exports ......-.+++-++-:-:s a —| 310,753 —| 311,393 —| 337,283 —| 1,844,099 == 
(Gist 5 SeGNGkn 1 Kec NOnC OMG © — = 17,555 — 16,088 — 23,312 = HZ 210 — 

Fish & Shellfish. ....-.-.-++: m.t 20,944 9,363 21,552 9,426 29,221 17,578, 147,071 70,403 134,006 

BreshiRishy. is. 23 + cn sss oe An 10,426 3,158 10,834! 3,176 15,954 4,437 80,150 23, 420)]. . 70,586 
Tuna ook ease cee kee 3 8,724, 2,417 9,683) 2.633] 14,507 3,625, 68,505)  18,521)| ~~ 60,459 
Canned, Bottled Fish .....-.--- in 8,851 5,239 9,436 5,406 12,132 12.367 56,607 41,592 53,948) 
Salmon. ....-.+-++e-s-+> A 739 776 556 551 3,721 7,172) 11,043) 15,851 18,956 
TU 5 Bo oD ae Ono Go B, 2,149 1,790 1,641 1.448 2,217 1,962 10,192 8,462 8,036 

Fruit & Vegetables ......-..-- hed 15,840 5,305 8,460 3,369} 10,889 2,798| 79,252) 23,470 69,133 
Canned, Bottled Fruits ......- aA 11,177 4,149 5,304 2,056 3,507 1,338 43,614 16,246 36,444 

PLCAM Merch ce (hei Wines) =) side sire ste ie 995 539 829 470 523 366 4,536 Pei 3,318 

Beverage & Tobacco .......--- ai — 622 — 209 _ 292 = 2,238 — 
Raw Materials, except Fuels. ..... oa — 8,657 _— 10,001 aS 11,625 a 55,611 = 

Teumberee nen. ona eae ees cu.m. 36,502 2,106 35,271 2,441 — 3,173 a 12,709 = 

Textile Fibre & Waste .......-- m.t 4,765 5,337 5,777 6,498 5,778 6,766 30,153 34,635 21,301 
Raw) Silken. settee cis cei te ad 340 3,119 418 3,833 452 4,178 2,202) 20,413 1,621 

Mineraljhuelsi. 1c soe os ces Ore es — 1,359) _— 1,587 = 1,314 =] 8,503 — 
Animal & Vegetable Oils. .......- = = 2,280 _ 966 — 1,153 7 20,997 - 

AnimalsOilaers) . etieae ks) = eerie m.t 6,509 1,641 359 392 403 512 84,211 17,926 80,005 
Wie Olle 5 Goneuceeduac % 6,077 1,167 1 0 15 3} 82,131) 15,406 77,886 

WeretablerOil 2.23 2 2 oe: ie 2,461 628} 2,251 561] 2,527 637, (11,561) 3,031) ~=-14,024 

Chemicals, Drugs .........--- is _ 16,141 _ 14,112 — 13 142 oa 87,143 - 
Pharmaceuticals. .........--. = — 1,384 -— 1,390 - 1,283 ial 7,610 = 
Chemical Fertilizers. ......... wate 144,824 7,003} 87,522 4,310} 117,470 5 157| 800.968)  38,098]) 955,632 

Manufactured Products by Materials. . — —| 135,218 —| 146.457, =| "+151, 712 —| 822,083 - 
Rubber ‘Goods’. . 6 3 cok & seks ws I — 2,512 — 2,504 — 1.975 a 13,869 _ 
Wood & Cork Products........ = = 7,981 = 7,503 = 7.547 =| — 46,501 — 

Rly woodeemem. <=) mec ~) a -Nrmee: 1,000 s.m. 8,484 6,242 7,990 5,705 8,025 5,619, 48,036) 36,318 53,439 

Paper & Related Products ...... m.t. 15,202 4,284) 13,569 3,483) 12,551 3,316 77-467) 21,733 53,850 14,951 

Textile Yarns & Fabrics ....... = | 64,150 — 7122311 — 73,597 —| 404,507 — 341,929 | 
Woollen Varn" 4 40,42 .:. cusps. m.t 285} 1,179 333ne Ala 465 1/092) ~—«1:,842| «6,657 1,818 6,824 
Cotton Yarn... . 2.2.20 2,360 3,071 3,004 4,119 3,295 4.671| 15,547) 20,955 5,544 8,610 
Rayon Yarn..........-.- oi 1,227 1,229 2,155 2,175 1,407, 1,446 8,927 9,094 5,453 5,398. 
Spun Rayon MENS obo ow 6 Gio a. 548 530 582 537 1,292 1,104 4,984 4,518 6,903 6,059 
Cotton Fabrics...........- 1,000 s.m. 77,893] 23,216, 83,517| 25,714) 88,984] 97934] 502,934) 147,959 490,038] «130,884 
Silkiabrics qu ewe: snr wees N 7,995 4,776 7,812 4,970 7,027 4.5631 45,521] 27,504 35,429 19,993 
Woollen Fabrics. 2... °- «ape ¥s 1,789 2,996 1,667 2,728 1,778 2'393; 14,310] 24,007 13,608 22,802 
Rayon Fabrics . Sees ae 19,416 4,681 17,793 4,372 18,205 4,591| 117,011 27,870 125,572 25,576 
Spun Rayon Fabrics ......-- a" 37,701] 8,206} 45,485] 9.519} 48,417) 19.998] 242,597) 52,193} 279,294 50,302 

Seen Mineral Products... . — 7 i we — ae = 12,186 _ 66,518 a 58,989 

dare feed oon) GG Boo m.t. A ; 155,804 ,405] 155,610 782,695} 11, . 
Glass & Glass Products....... = = 1,989 a, 2,075 es al a + ae ee sag 1 
Chinawarete. « . susie + st seein = = 5,677 eS 5,849 a 5 616 = 312,72 ary 26,297 
Bearlsgus wie celts ss) ode cues kg. 4,278, 3,016 4,331 2,860 4,378 2.739] 25,855] 16, 464 21,509) 12,387 
Bases Metalsiv.t -) cu uemans iss een te = = 27,835 — 31,968) = 
; Y me 36, 223 172,835 _ 129,016 
Iron & Steel. ..... tees m.t 150,457 25,841} 174,041 29,464) 202,836 948,582} 161,819 
34, 428 , 784,843 116,150 
Steel Plates (ungalvanized).. . . . 37,199 6,099 40, 438 6,474 46,918 8.196 235,225 38, 208 195.979 25 332 
prea lanized oles! Plates/sts8.0 sere be 25,294 5,260) 18,431 3,840] 25553 5 917| 140,596] 28,706 125.917 23,116 . 
bec etals’=3 je et ie DTS 1,994 5,863 2.504 1,829 1,795 14,836 11,016 17,395 12,866 
Ben GPR OOo GF — — 11,905 = 12,066 coe 11.866 pall 68,696 AS 52,453 

Machinery & Transportation Equipment = = 72,243 = 61,272 — _ 

Machinery (excl. electric machines) . = — 22,456 = 17.630 = 73,459 — ae Ss. 358, 121 { 
Textile Machines & Parts ..... es a 5, 269 ae 4.181 I ae me 23.877 oat te 
Sewing Machines Aianster dante Melee sje — 174,994 4,507| 148 987 3,882| 122.395 , 900,896 age , | 

Blectricy Machine meas en ames unit = 23,024! a 22508 : 3, 440 z 938, 332 24,853 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators . = = 2,346 ashi 2.298 ry ee faa Set a 74,171 
ESTE ISN gals a eo o dda a 1,000 pes. 35,916 1,044} 34.043 1.052 a eae a 5 ns _ Ae 

Transportation Equipment ...... — — 26,763 os 21 
Railway Rolling Stock & Parts. . . = = 1,241 nae reo ce ee zi ee —| 214,192 
ee Pepeks «Cpa 33 aeeea unit 1,522, 3,408, 1,904 4,876] 3,054) 7,885] 9, 802 23, 467 due ae 

Sap icae comercial. ct abet ten eee G.T. 54,171 6,953 23,338 9,370 76,545 22,123) 437,138] 137.798 Bein 178. 784 j 

Miscellaneous ........ = —| 99,741 60,047 

JAN EOUB yc se cine sl ell chet tks , = f = 60,627 y ah 
eee adi aia ae 65 alae’ Lenceiei cite Wekes = ra Mail =e 20,621 x 23,033 = fe _ eo 
er ee eee unit 4208 ae 100,687, 2,448, 86,980/ 2,249) 491,377/ 11,638] 355,550 7,772. | 
ues OKO! Smug recy! le = , = 9,453 38,565 734) 211,745 3,980 208, 566 3,594 | 

Live Animals not for Food. ...... — — 85 a 52 

Re-export (Goods) a.) aa) k, See = ol 852 po! 602 vag 5 -— 341 mal 350 | 

: = 642 ceil eee | 4,676 
= = | i nb 


Note: Figures of group total include others than 


represented. 
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39. Imports by Major Articles 


($ 1,000) (Ministry of Finance) — 
1960 1959 
Articles Units April May June Jan.—June Jan.—June 
Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value || Volume | Value 
Total MM porte. <a =, award Ta lben.: _ —| 355,005 —| 384,953 —| 372,140 —| 2,241,847 —| 1,736,508 
AT a i _ —| 39,530 —| 47,789 —| 38,536 —| 241,741 —| 255,757 
_ Cereals & Cereal Preparations .. . m.t 322, 289) 24,175) 429,694 29,759 282,507 19 524) 1,960,276) 134,501|/ 2,205,453} 156,694 
Wheat... an, . eee. ee a 163,743] 10,897} 270,817) ~—«17,993/ 166,779! 11,063] 1,205'496|  80,687|| 1,152/276| 77,530 
Rice ee eee eee x. 41,986} 5,394, 49,895] 5,008] 27,821 — 2'990| 1245631 «147116 207,426 ay 
arley . Sees ee a = = = os = eats es re 8 : 
Maize (Camiiecuss . f20e%".(e é 103,022} 6,171] 102,587, 6,151) +~—«81,473| +—4,847| +581 756 34,566),  476,889| 27,983 
_ Fruit & Vegetables. ........ ad 16,583} 2,525) 20,265] 3,163; +~=—«19,997] 2, 865 96,011} 14,506 91,129} 15,478 
Sugar & Sugar Preparations .... , 99,001 7,628 117,044) 8,983 139,449 9,799 783,440 60,012) 741,137 61,056 
Goftecs’..., Sere es Oh. ee M 568 509 674 571 798 648 4,548} 3’ 994 4,0 3,922 
Beverage G@Tobaccose ss sve eS ss _ - 269 = 2,882) = 314 — 11,769 - 12,623 
SIP ACCO LN eles oo ee et ee ua us es, — = 74 — 2,650 = 8 _ 10,739 - 11,646 
"Ray Materials, except Fuels..... — = i na = le —| 187,528 —| 1,139,128 — Le foe 
ides eG on ees: 0 somes eal: m.t = aa , = 4 - ,708 = 4 
Ol Seeds: ee cc dy. cca ey = 112,623) 14,028; 98,844) 11/297] «112,142 13'328 887,231 100.781 777,25€| 82,337 
; may beanemers Meese nen ee a 60,814, 6,038} 61,885] 6,051} 70,322} +395] 581,278 55/489l| 529,525 50,068 
Ge 
DUET =. ON oh. eva so Oa A 21,678, 16,263} 20,341! 15,267, —«17,744) 13,182} 130,851} 99,441 99,143] 59,720 
 .. Crude, Rubber M2. . MO: a 13,543 11,370 11;444 19828 10,791} 9°17 82,314] — 9'877 68,201 42,466 
NG umber 7 oe a ee -_ <= ‘ = 5, : 16,322 = 87,726 = 3 
Hermberee wwe esata oe c.m. 543,337,  15,600| 527,883) 15,053] 574,166] 1g’997| 3,039,301] 6 430l| 2,335,063] 52,390 
Pulp & Waste Papers ....... — = 2,931 = 3, 151 | 2,578 4 15,842 = 9,187 
Seto. ae es “rae e107] 160746] 3°73) sraig| —ShG35 | So"eaa] 430-807) St oT ae 
Pee ee ee ee ie 73,773; 40,012 74,293} + 42'491| 68,358] 49'552| 451,039| 949’598l| 3427214] 1827352 
CottonGinnedi a ts, fe 66,171} 38,667} 68,806] 41,429, + —64,287| 39°57) 417,199] 249’ 93p|| + 311,220| 174,853 
Hard & Bast Fibres... 1... % 13,477| 3,598} 12,046) 3,699) -~—«:10,727| “3’299 77,366] 91’ 619 55,938] 13,620 
OS pare aati cae 126,418} 3°008| 138,262, 9°53] 193,062) 19:263| gay aaa 50,993 56,488] ASI? 
Salen bla Fierce ate an 205,988} 1,763| 153,731 1;373| 312,952} —-9g3i| 1,197,021] —10’509|| 872,914 7.172 
4,722 ,655, 298 493, 209,341 
Mito hoe ee | 1'162°760 te°sesl 1742°037/ f9’onol °3e11052| 95°85] "7Ooe’ gas] 325» 8E| 14k Pe) Ue 
Seratiiron. 2. 2 Aertel. vt oh 284,826] 15,790) 396,533} 21,398} 321,633) 16510) 2,164,712} 118 °904]] 1,684,521] 81,781 
S “Metal O hi 192,654) 10,688) 287,922) 11,255] 261,504) 34’901| 1,326,6821  687354|! 1,050,175| 44,631 
ene tcc 39,014) 6,195, 32,489 4770, 31,750| s"xor|213,801| 34° ayol)| 165,918| 217906 
Sicke¥ tre. oc... 5-2 % 38,279 725| 100,790 1,801] 82,443 + 1’5g| 391,410] “g'799|) 245291 4.672 
Aluminium Ore... 2.2... % 64,798 709) 71,383 745| 48,907 723| 352,408} — 4’170l| 307.868] 3,051 
Manganese Ore......... a 10,749 356 28,924 900 16,821 459 117,550 3,652 146,277 £4,682 
ous Metal Scrap ..... Ps <a" ae fhe 1 ee 5,317 ee anes ge ae? 
ae. oe Mate a 9,465, 5,107, 10,403} 5, 427 7,842] 4 014 49,449] 967154 30,42€| 15,242 
= = 4 —| 56,547 — 5 —| 352,009 —| 263,086 
ORS ee = 690,922) 27182) 633,922| 10982} 715,861/ $7950) 3,632,932] 325°9%5l) o 236,804] 40° 806 
| Maas. a 38, 323 612 56,327 1,007 75,540 1.283)  385,55¢ 6,709]| 268,791 4,606 
Bituminous (for coking) |... : ae 149, 480 2,686 _ 106,111 1,760| — 110,896 1.79 517,783 8,739|| _ 328,422 5,716 
ee ae Kl 2,520,192) 41.783] 2,800,203} 447438] 3,139,513] —_9'991| 17,250,086 981’95¢|| 11,698,938] 217,751 
Retlide @iecctined 2 LC: or 2;036,430| 31,564} 2,366,717] 35,654] 2'660,436| —3gg95| 14,767,947] 297‘ 942|| 10;033.670| 182762 
ean alte ae oe es a 452,814 8,265, 421,463 7,544] 432,426 8°140| 2,314,177} ~41'977/) 1,569,607| 28,736 
: : = _ - 3,576 = —| ‘18, 858 =),90 185813 
See ere 18 «ness + = mak 12,829) 2'08i| 17,8531 —«-2901| —19,047| ~—-S°S8| —gg,s06]da"Sosl] —72,29e| 152031 
Ree ee aang ae 12,319 1,960| 14,950) 2,358 16,979] a 7g] 83,9791 131542] 69.138) 14,186 
Vegetable Oile-. .....-..-- - 1,924 582 1,750 571 1,195 364 10,814) 3,344 11,134 7 
a = = = —| 103,326 
Ehemicals, Drugs. ...). <>. 2 ...8 — 5 “tend = ee i eee a ere zs 5193 
Inorganic Chemicals ........- — - Pie =a 4°032 = fe =a 98 O69 a 207528 
Plame 21” mt —| 3818 —| — 2'998 | 2522 —| 18,57) —| 15,371 
Synthetic Plastic Materials... .. re 3,224) 2,848 3,365, 2,831 3,095} 2,738 20,425] 18,016 21,273] 17,709 
Manufactured Products by Materials . — sy a ea che = 22. ia ges = e = 
eee eee Fabrics aire - oe 160,735] 17/674] 164,780 22,889 148,078] 17,657/ 751,194 103°570l| 165,6251 33,934 
Bee ie ees: oe 147,230} 9,257; 146,306 10,332, 138,931] 97-6] 675,749] 47599] + 146,994] 14,281 
ee Naa ss 13,505 8.417| —«*18,474| 12,557, + 9,147/ 7901] 75,445] + 55/971|| 18,631] 19,653 
A Saag nee aS ue 5,841, 4°470| ~—«7,337| ~=«5, 468, «= «5,577 4365] + 37,387| 27'9gil| + «6,888, 5,014 
a a ig 578, 1,268 1,125, 2,441 930/ 2023 5,403} 11,787 4,785] 10,439 
= a = —| 202,214 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment - —| 27,489 =) SEE —| 27,841 —| 179,631 —| 1567435 
as —| 21,949 22) 452 19,640 134/802 , 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . a bet Su 3° 949 & 5638 = 17° 344 a 22026 
Electric Machines .......... = = 3°380 w 47320 ail 5'563 =i 97,485 Pz 23,753 
eee Cares complete oak unit 246 "720 462} 1,288 600} 1,557 2,512) 6,963 3,631} 8,105 
a » COMMPICLO 2. 6 6 e « eal 25 = re il = : 
[AircraftiaeebartSe> s6s js. 2 ers - - 1,060 1,658 1,082 7,510 
p e rd 838 —| ‘1,658 —| 5,593 —| 27,493 —| 23,309 
IMiacellaneous «<9. 26 2 2 ss = , ei e=( 4 mi 2552 ete! 2° 668 
Re-import Goods.........-.--. — 437 366 99 


= 


Note Figures of group total include other items not represented above. 
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40. Spot Quotations on Tokyo Securities Exchange 


Au- 0 
thorized 196 
Paid-u Divi- 
Names of Shares PBA: dends Aug. Sept. 
In mil- High | Low % 
lion yen 
Mining 
1M 4,095 ib 80) 73 85 
Mitsubishi Meta ining | 
Nihon Mining .......--> 5,670 12 118 101 114 
Sumitomo Metal Mining. . 3,218 12 80 75 80 
Mitsui Metal Mining. ..... 4,800 15 80 72 94 
Mitsui Mining ......-.-.-- 3,000 — 50 46 48 
Mitsubishi Mining ....... 5,400 — 53) 38 47 
Sumitomo Coal Mining 2,521 5 50 46 50 
Furukawa Mining ....... 3,472) 5 58 49 55 
Ube Industries .........- 9, 456) 10 91 78 105 
eikokur@ilme See et es sue 4,000) 12) 130) 12) 127 
DowalMiningic casas «ede 3,197 10 135 110 135 
Foodstuffs 
Nippon Suisan ........ 6,119 6 108 88 115 
Nippon Flour Mills ...... 1,447 15 135 120 150) 
Nisshin Flour Milling ..... 1,500) ° 18 151 135 180 
Dainippon Sugar Mfg...... 792 25 405 401 401 
MalLO Gees ee ay ie AEE ogy 8 ahs 600 30 420 385 390 
Japan Beet Sugar Mfg. .... 1,350 16 222) 204 211 
Morinaga Confectionery ... . 1,200 18 195 170 224 
Meiji Confectionery ...... 1,260 18 204 188 215 
Nippon Breweries ....... 2,800 18 427) 390 421 
Asahi Breweries ........ 2,800 18 435 395 439) 
Kirin Breweries ........ 6,642 20 648 546 422 
Wakara Shuzo. fo. 2 Fe). 3 uaa 5,890 15 214 184 215 
Honen Oi Mills’ oei20s". 20. 1,500 15 240 215 221 
Nissin Oil Mills ........ 1,000) 17 194 153 184 
NodatSoy Sauce 2. 65. 5 a 1,200 21 347 302 335 
AJINOMOLON Pees Crete ERS aicat he 3,444 25 495) 473 521 
Nippon Cold Storage ..... 3,000 14 158 125 154 
Textiles 
Doyo Spinning - it... are 8,062) 16 125 104 122 
Kanegafuchi Spinning ..... 4,005 15 90) 81 89 
Dai Nippon Spinning. ..... 6,562) 16 99 87 98 
Bujis Spinnin gee eeesece eee 3,600 14 75 70 76 
Nisshin Cotton Spinning... . 2,028 22 166 159 174 
Kurashiki Spinning ...... 3,200 16 94 89 93 
Nifto’ Spinning ys lemaes - +e 1,700 12 128 113 132 
Ohmi Kenshi Spinning... . 3,000 12 54 52 59 
Japan Wool Textile ...... 2,816 20 116 102 117 
Daito Woollen Spinning ... . 1,500 15 66 62 73 
etkokabextiles semasws ssn 1,220 8 53) 50 56 
WeikokueRayonrwees srs chs 8, 400) 12 161 142 162 
Toyo Rayon eos. el .le ae 12,000) 18 316 297 301 
onosRavyone = vee. shoes 2,100 10 82 73 86 
Mitsubishi Rayon ....... 2,480 12 138 115 140 
Kurashiki Rayon. ....... 3,000 15 189 170 175 
Asahi Chemical ........ (B) 8,000 18 250 232 245 
Paper & Pulp 
RokokurPulpi 7. seen ca x. cue 3,120 — 31 26 35 
Sanyo) Pulpie. say os ts eh ais 3,176 10 60 50 61 
Nippon ‘Pulp Ind. - .. 5.0) s+. 1,600 12 82 66 80 
Kokueaku Pulp ieee as alpeee 2,144 5 58 46 58 
Tohoku Pulpit. ceases ceewe 2,588 5 56 47 62 
Ont Papers es... setieee s cuies 5,000 18 143 132 140 
HonshuvRaper fener. +: aoen 2,000 8 122 105 ‘ly 
JMOL Paper oie att ete seey. 2,760 20 228 201 220 
Mitsubishi Paper Mills 2,300 15 112 92 138 
Chemical Indusries 

Toyo Koatsu Ind. —..).... 7,787 4 125 112 
Nitto‘ Chem binds). ome). gare 4,152 5 142 137 139 
showa"Denkorn (Mia co +. 9,000 12 189 175 207 
Sumitomo Chemical ...... 8,000 12 300) 282 296 
Shin Nippon Chisso Hiryo 4,500 12 179 155 174 
Nissan Chemical Ind. ..... 2,163 — 92 81 93 
Nippon'Sodatis, aw, oe: 1,696 8 110 93 123 
Toyo Soda... Re oboe nomontemrencs 1,530 15 144 127, 156 
Toa Gosei Chemical Ind. . 2,917 12 140 127 127 
Electro-Chemical Ind. ..... 4,000) 12 154 131 147 
Shin-etsu Chemical Ind. .... 2,200) 12 221 139 224 
Mitsui Chemical Ind....... 3,200 12 173 155 176 
Kyowa Fermentation. .... . 3,862 10 188 142 183 
Dainippon Celluloid |: |! | | 2,251| 12} 190} * 150| 183 
INapponsiGaya klein ona ee en 800 15 142 104 133 
DANCY. Obese 02 a3) TEM Ra. weireodl 1,320 18 195 161 202 
Fuji, PhotowE ilmince wen wen 2,500 18 204 195 197 
Konishiroku Photo Ind. 1,800 — 142 126 132 
Tokyo Electric Power ....., (A) 60,000 10 510 500 510) 
Tokyo-Gas, "ss 4 ee ee ; 12 70 64) val 


Names of Shares 


| 


Coal & Petroleum 


Nippon Oil 
Showa Oil 
Maruzen Oil 
Mitsubishi Oil 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo ...... 
Mitsubishi Chemical Ind. 


Rubber, Glass & Ceramics 


Yokohama Rubber 
Asahi Glass 
Nippon Sheet Glass 
Nihon Cement 
Iwaki Cement 
Onoda Cement 
Nippon Toki 

Nippon Gaishi 


Pas ee Ca ea 
oe. ero ER eee (eu eee 


Metal Industries 


Yawata Iron & Steel 
Fuji Iron & Steel 
Kawasaki Steel 
Nippon Kokan 
Sumitomo Metal Ind. . 
Kobe Steel 
TekyoiRopem@em « + 2ae + a2 5 
Japan Light Metal 
Toyo Seikan 


Machinery 


Bharan Mio eieeas «0 eat > oes 
Nippon Seiko 
Toyo Bearing 
Koyo Seiko 


Electric Machinery 


Hitachi Ltd. 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric. ... 
Mitsubishi Electric 
Fuji Electric Mfg. 
Furukawa Electric 
Nippon Electric 


Transportation Equipment 


Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & 
Engineering 
Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Ind. . 
Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
Engineering 
Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. Reorg. . 
Ishikawajima Heavy Ind. ... 
Nissan Motor 
Isuzu Motor 
Toyota Motor 


Precision Machinery 


Nippon Kogaku 
Canon Camera 


Other Manufacturing Industries 


Toppan) Printing) 2y5 nes ane 
Nippon Musical Instrument . . 


Trading Companies 
Mitsui Bussan 
Mitsubishi Shoji 
Mitsukoshi 


Real Estate 


Mitsui Real Estate 
Mitsubishi Estate 


Transportation & Shipping 


Tobu, Railways.» 4. 3. bes 
Tokyo El. Express Railway . . 
Nippon Express 
Nippon Yusen 

OSakasShosen’ 2. sis ae 
Nitto Steamship .. . 
Mitsui Steamship. . . 
lino Kaiun 


Au- 
thorized 
(Paid-up)| Divi- 
Capital | dends 
In mil- 
lion yen 
% 
10,000) 15 
3,000 12 
11,025 15 
3,036 10}. 
5,990 20 
10,000 12 
2,000 10 
8,000 18 
2,500 20 
5,000 15 
2,000 36 
12,000 13 
800 23 
1,000 20 
38,000 12 103 91 105 
32,000 12 94 89 91 
17,500 6 85 61 91 
23580 6 71 58 78 
17,812 6 68 60 73 
20, 12 82 75 84 
800 15 240 185, 202 
3,993 10 533 506 525% 
(A) 2,400 15} 1,220) 940; 1,200 
2,400 20 695; 0 355 380 
1,600 15 327 292 314 
1,300 20 358 315 360) 
1,400 15 336 312) 3251 
30,000 15 302 284 284 
25,000: 15, 281 255 260 
19,200 15 202 182 194 
8,400 15 196 176 183 
6,000 12} 167; ~=—-:151|_~— 160 
8,000 15 524 481 485 
11,200 18 137 115 150 
9,000 12 124 115 123 
4,500 15 105 85 107 
12,348 12 262 253 270 
7,800 12 102 98 116 
11,000 15 280 258 285 
7,500 16 192) 160 183 
16,000 20 443 406 429 
582 _ 181 164 172 
1,600 10 194 174 236 
750 18 453 405 460 
1,000 20 750 695 766 
6,533 14 474 436 457 
10,000 14 226 199 196 
3,645 20 252 232 233 
1,300 15 578 520 558 
5, 160 15 343 329 332 
2,000 12 187 170 181 
2,400 12) 128 121 124 
4,500 12 100 97 102 
(B) 21,600 12 130 124 130 
11,400 — 67 55 65 
7,600 - 35 28 34 
6,000 — 58 46 58 
5,500 _ 51 40 48 
13,200 - 32 27 31 
4,800 - 46 38) 45 
1,200 10 107 96 106 
2,772 - 59 51 54 
3,721 12 65 52) 8s 


(B) 100 yen shares 


Rest are all 50 yen shares. 


Oo ex-new 


YOUR 
BANK 
“x” IN JAPAN 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN oo 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: TAIPEI 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: LONDON, NEW YORK 


World-Wide Banking Services 


-~ SUMITOMO BANK, 


NUMBER 


HEAD OFFICE: 


OSAKA, JAPAN 


138 Branches in Key Cities 
throughout Japan 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


New York Agency 
London Branch 
Karachi Representative Office 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


The Sumitomo Bank (California) 


Head Office: San Francisco 


Branches: Los Angeles, Sacramento 


Casa Bancaria Brazcot Ltda. 
Sao Paulo 


Streptomycin, Mycillin, Carzinophilin, 


Mitomycin C, I-Lysine, Fertilizers, 


Glutamic acid, Butanol, Acetone, Plas- 


ticizers, Alcohols, Distilled Spirits, etc. 


c ATALOGU¢ 
2, \2 
Cn): 
NUMBER 


Eines... ~~ ss + « s « « + MARINE 
TRANSIT .......... ACCIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE......... (FOREST 
BURGLARY.......... LIABILITY 


.. FIRE & MARI 
= INSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 46, 1-chome, Tori, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


Branch Offices : 
107 throughout Japan 


Overseas Representative Offices : 
London and New York 


Head Office : 
21, Bingomachi 2-chome, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, Japan 
Cable Add.: DAIBANK 
Tel: (27) 1221 
TELEX OS 3284 


Yamaichi Securities Co. is widely known not only as one of the 
most representative securities dealers in Japan but also for its close ties 
with a variety of foreign investment firms. The Company also has a keen 
interest in the field of ADR which may be introduced for Japanese stocks. 


If you want any investment 
problems solved, the best way 
available is to call on Yama- 
iohi Securities Co. Our expert 
staff will always be there with 
just one objective -tohelpyou. 


Majority of economic experts and eco- 
nomic minded personalities make it a 
rule to drop in at Yamaichi Securities 
Co. when in Japan and ask for the 
expert opinions of our organization 


on a variety of investment subjects. earitocte 
aCe Se 


NUMBER 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES co.cro 


Head Office: Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo * Foreign Dept. Tel: 671-3992 


Yamaichi Securities Co. of New York, Inc.: 
111 Broadway, New York Tel: COrtlandt 7—5680 


Honolulu Branch: 1123 Bethel Street, Honolulu, Hawaii Tel: 66240 +» 65847 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST 


‘problems 
difficulties— 
fficientl 


ord 


Nagoya, J apan 


178 offices: Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo 


and other major cities: throughouteJapan —— at 


me 


149, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
LONDON, E.C. 2 


a 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCE SINCE 1902 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS IS ALSO IN OUR LINE 


Founded in 1902 for the 

financing of ‘Japanese in- exes 
dustry in its incipient stage, Cz >» 
the Bank has been closely NUMBER 
identified with the  sub- 

sequent development. of 

Japanese industry. Along THE 
with its principal business 


of industrial financing in- 


cluding corporate trust 
service, the Bank furnishes 
complete service in: inter- 


national banking through 
a world-wide network of ie Jj APAN LTO 
correspondents. ’ : 


(NIPPON KOGYO GINKO) 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
BRANCHES : Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya, and other principal cities throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


IBM 2133 


+ tele! 


